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PREFACE. 


The four Essays which I here lay before the public, contain 
the ripest results of my laborious researches into the Sacred 
Writings and Religion of the Zoroastrians. Their principal 
aim is to present in a readable form, all the materials for 
judging impartially of the character of the Scripture and Religion 
of the Parsees. The Scripture being written in a language very 
little explored hitherto, I have thought it necessary to supply an 
outline of its grammar ; a principal use of which I trust may 
be to enable the Parsees to learn their Sacred language, and 
make researches of their own into their Zend Avesta. The 
Roman Alphabet has been employed throughout ; and my system 
of transliteration may be learnt from the alphabet of Zend charac^ 
ters with their Roman equivalents, which is added at the end. 

My best thanks are due to my subscribers, who have enabled 
me to bring out the work. 

MARTIN HAUQ. 

Poona, 2nd February 1862. 
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I. 


HISTOR Y 

or THB 

RESEARCHES INTO THE SACRED WRITINGS 
AND RELIGION OE THE PARSEES 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO THE PRESENT. 


1.— THE REPORTS OF THE GREEKS, ROMANS, 
ARMENIANS, AND MOHAMMEDANS. 

* In this chapter I intend to give a brief outline of the gradual 
acquaintance of the western nations with the Zoroastrian religion, 
(now professed only by the small Parsee community in India, and 
by a very insigniticant portion which remained in the ancient 
fatherland in Persia,) and principally to trace the history of the 
scientific researches attempted in Europe into the original records 
of this ancient creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroas- 
ter and his successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
found. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster’s lore was better known 
by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was 
commonly applied to the priests of India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made in the Prophet Jeremiah 
(39, 3), who enumerated among the retinue of king Nebuchadnez- 
zar at his entry into Jerusalem, the “ Chief of the Magi” {rah 
^ mcSj in Hebrew), from which statement we may distinctly gather, 
that the Magi exercised a great influence at the court of Baby- 
lonia 600 years B. C. They were, however, foreigners, and are 
not to be confounded with the indigenous priests. In the Old 
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Testament no aceount of this religion is given ; only once 
(Ezekiel VIII,, 16,17) it is hinted at.*** The Persians, whose 
only priests the Magi appear to have been, however, are never 
spoken of as adherents to idolatry. The Persian kings, chiefly 
Cyrus, (called Koresh in Hebrew, Ktirush in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) favored the Jews. In Isaiah this great king is 
called “ the anointed of the Lord {mashiahh in Hebrew 
45, 1,), the shepherd who carries out the Lord’s decrees 
(44, 28) ; he is the eaglef called from the orient, the man 
appointed by the Lord’s counsel (46, 11) ; he is strength- 
ened by the Lord to subdue the heathens (45, l.)J From 
these high terms, in which king Cyrus, who professed -the 
religion of the Magi, is spoken of, we are entitled to infer that 
this religion wa^s not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the other ancient religions were ; that Cyrus, at all events, was no 
idolworshipper,— a supposition, we shall find confirmed by Hero- 
dotus, and by the sacred books of the Parsees themselves. The 
Zoroastrian religion exhibits even a very close affinity to, or rather 
identity with several important doctrines of the Mosaic religion 
and Christianity, such as the personality and attributes of the 
devil, and the resurrection of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in the pre- 
sent scripture of the Parsees. It is not to be ascertained whether 
these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsees from the Jews, or by 
the Jews from the Parsees ; very likely neither is the case, and in 
both these religions they seem to have sprung up independently. 


* The religious custom allud^ to iu Ezekiel, undoubtedly refers to the religion of 
the Magi* The prophet complains that some of the Jews worship the sun, holding 
towards their face certain twigs. Exactly the same custom as being observed by the 
Magi of holding a bundle of twigs in the bands, when engaged in praying, is reported 
by Strabo (XY., p. 738, edition of Oasaubon). It is the so-called Barsom (Bere^ma in 
Zend) used up to this time by the Parsee priests when engaged in worship. 

t In A€ 9 chylw *9 celebrated play **the Persians,** the eagle is the symbol of the 
Pendan empire (rerses 205*10). The eagle was, as Xenophon reports, (Cyroposdia YII., 
1. 2.) the ensign of the ancient Persians. 

% The Hebrew word gcyim, (literary * people*) used in the plural as it is here, 
^eiiotea the besthamsb nations, the idol wotahippers, in their strictest oppeution to the 
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In the Zend-Avesta we meet only with two words,* which may be 
traced to the Semitic languages, neither of them referring to re- 
ligious subjects. In the later books of the Old Testament we 
find several Persian words, and many names, but they have 
nothing to do with religion. The most famous of these Persian 
words in the Old Testament now spread over the wliole civilised 
world, is the word ** paradise,** which means originally a park, 
a beautiful garden fenced in.f 

The name Magi occurs even in the New Testament. In the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew (2, 1) tW Magi (Gredk magoi, 
translated in'the English Bible by “ wise men”) came from the 
East to Jerusalem, to worship the new born child Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. That these Magi were the priests of the Zoroastrian 
religion, we know from Grecian writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among the 
Greeks, is to be found in Herodotus, the father of history* 
(450 B. 0.) In his first book (ch. 131-32), we read the follow- 
ing report on the Persian religion • 

“ I know that the Persians observe these customs. It is not 
customary among them to have idols made, temples built, and 
altars erected ; they evm upbraid with folly those who do so. I 
can account for that, only from their not believing that the gods 
are like men, as the Hellenes do. They are accustomed to 
bring sacrifices to Zeus on the summits of mountains ; they cal^ 
the whole celestial circle Zeus. They bring sacrifices to the sun, 
moon, earth, fire, water and winds, these elements originally being 
the only objects of worship; but they accepted from the As- 

These are tandra^ an oven ; and karat mountain to be found only in the name 
Hard berezaiii, t. e. high mountain considered to be the head of all mountaina ; pre- 
served now-a-days in the name Elhorz, Tandra is evidently the same with the 
Hebrew tan&r (Gen. XV., 17. Isaiah XXXI., 0) im oven ; Kara is identical with 
is Hebrew, u e. mountain. 

tdThe original form of the word is pairi- d(Uza (in the Zend-Avesta), i. e. circum- 
vallation ; in Hebrew we find it in the form pardu ; in Greek as paradeisoB* Pairi is 
peri in Greek ; daiza corresponds deha in Sanskrit, i. e. enclosure; generally applied to 
the body. Of the same root is the Bnglisb tlwch (very likely identical wi^ 8. digdha 
fttt participle of the root dih to besmeaiv poUnte, in a more comprehensive senso 
** surround.**) 
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Syrians and Arabs the worship of Aphrodite, the Queen of 
Heaven, whom the Assyrians call Mylitta, the Arabs Alitta, 
the Persians Mitra.^ 

The Persians bring sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in the 
following manner. They neither erect altars nor kindle fires 
when they are about to bring a sacrifice ; they neither use liba- 
tions, nor flutes nor wreaths, nor barley ; but when any one is 
willing to bring a sacrifice, he then carries the sacrificial beast 
to a pure spot, and after having twined round his turban a great 
many wreaths of myrtle in preference to any other leaf, he in- 
vokes the deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for his 
own prosperity ; he must also pray for the welfare of all the 
Persians, and for the king, because he is included among them. 
When he ha-s cut the animal into pieces, he then boils its flesh, 
spreads the softest grass he can get, especially preferring clover, 
and places the pieces of flesh on it. After having made this 
arrangement, one of the Magi who is present, sings a theo- 
gony,*)* as they call the incantation (which is used) ; without one 
of the Magi no sacrifice can be brought. After waiting a short 
time, the sacrificer takes ofif the pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
he likes. J” 

In the 138th Chapter of the same book, the father of history 
says 5 “Lying is regarded as the most discreditable thing 
by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, chiefly for this reason, 
that the debtor is often compelled to tell lies. If any one of 

* Here Herodotus has committed a mistake ; not as to the matter, but as to the 
name. The Persians, in later times, worshipped a great female deity, who might be 
compared with the Mylitta of the Babylonians (the Astarte of the Old Testament), but 
filie was called Akahita (in the Zend-Avesta, and in the cuneiform inscriptions), known 
to the Arabs and Grecian writers by the name of Anaitis. She represented the beneficial 
influence of water. Mitra is the well known sun-god of the Persians and a male deity* 

t Herodotus, who shews throughout the whole report, an intimate knowledge of the 
Persian sacrifices, means by thegony here, those sections of the sacred books which 
are called TiuhU or invocations, containing the praises of all the feats achieved by the 
dmty in whose honour the sacrifice is to be brought. See the third chapter. 

, % This custom is still maintained by the Parsees. The flesh (or any other offering) 
ip be offered is first consecrated by the priest, then fi>r a short time left near the fire, 
and finallj taken off by the sacrificer, to be used by him ; but it is never thrown inta 
the fire* 
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the inhabitants of a town is affected with leprosy, or white spots, 
(another kind of leprosy) he cannot enter the town, nor have 
any intercourse with the other Persians ; they believe him to 
have that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
or other against the sun.* All foreigners affected with these 
diseases are driven out of the country ; for the same reason many 
expel even white pigeons. They neither make water, nor spit, 
nor wash their hands in a river ; nor will they allow any one else 
to do so ; for they pay a high reverence to rivers.** 

In another passage (III. 16) Herodotus reports that the Per- 
sians believe Fire to be a god ; wherefore Cainbyses committed 
a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse of the King Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on tlie manners and religion of the 
Persians were Ktesias (B. C. 400,) the well known physician to 
King Artaxerxes II., Deinon (B. C. 350), who is looked upon as a 
great authority in Persian matters by Cornelius Nepos (in the life 
of Konon), Theopompos, of Chios, (B. C. 300) and Heumippos, 
the philosopher of Smyrna, (B. C. 250). Ihe books of all these 
writers being lost, save some fragments preserved by later 
authors, such as Plutarch, Diogenes of Laertb, and Pliny, 
we cannot judge how far they were acquainted with the religion 
of the Magi. The two chief sources whence to derive in- 
formation on the religion of the Magi, were for the Greeks and 
Romans. Thbopompos’ eighth book of the history of King 
Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled “ on miraculous 
things,” where chiefly the doctrine of the Magi was treated ; and 
Hermippos, who wrote ^ separate book “ on the Magi.” We 
are loft without information, whether or ^ot Theopompos 
borrowed his statements on the lore of the Magi from his inter- 
course with the Persian priests themselves ; but Hermippos, who 
composed, besides his work on the Zoroastrian doctrine, biogra- 
phies of lawgivers, the seven sages of Greece. &c., is reported by 
Pliny (Historia Naturalis XXX., 1) to have made very laborious 
igvestigations into all the Zoroastrian books, which were said to 

* The namo given to nnners agtaost the itin is mithro-drukhs, i o. one who has 

helied mithra (sun). Snch diseases were believed to be the consequence of lying. 
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comprisd tWG millioRs of verses, and to have stated the contents 
of each book separately. He therefore really seems to have had 
some knowledge of the sacred language and texts of the Magi, 
for which reason the loss of his work is greatly to be regretted. 

It is not my intention to produce all the reports on the Zoroas- 
trian religion and customs to be met with in the ancient writers, 
but 1 shall only point out some of the most important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte (Pro-oemium, chap: 6), 
Ettboxos and Aristotle stated, that in the doctrine of the Magi 
there were two powers opposed to each other, one representing 
the good god, called Zeus and Oemasdbs (Ahuramazda, Ormuzd), 
and the other representing the devil, whose name was Hades 
and Areimanios (AngrS Mainyus, Ahriman.) Of this chief 
doctrine of the Magi Theopompos had given a further illustration. 
According to Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) and Diogenes of 
Laerte (Pro-oemium, chap. 9) he reported that Oromasdes ruled 
for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
thousand more. After this period of six thousand years had 
elapsed, they began to wage war against each other, one at^ 
tempting to destroy the other ; bnt finally, (he says) Areimanios 
is to perish, mankind is to enjoy a blessed state of life ; men 
will neither be any more in need of food, nor will they cast 
shadows ; the dead are to rise again, men will be immortal, and 
everything is to exist in consequence of their prayers. 

A brief, but full account of Zoroaster’s doctrine is to be found 
in Plutarch’s book “ on Isis and Osiris” (chap. 46-47,) which 
being in detail, seems to have been borrowed from a writer who 
was actually acquainted with the original texts. The philosopher 
Hermippos, above mentioned, being the only scholar of antiquity 
who can be supposed with sufficient reason to have had a real 
knowledge of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta, we may 
regard him as the author of Plutarch’s statements. These are 
as follows 

** Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all things 
perceived by the senses that element most resembles him ; Arei-* 
manios sprang out of darkness^ and is therefore of the same 
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Bature with it. Oromasdes, who resides as far beyond the sud, 
as the sun is far from the earth, created six gods (the six 
Ameshagpentas^ now Amshashpand, the archangels) ; the God of 
benevolence (vohumandf i. e. “good-mind,” now c^Xe^Buhrmn) 
the god of truth, Ashavahista } Ardihehesht) ; the god of order 
(Khshathra vairya ; ShahravarJ ; the god of wisdom Amaiti ; 
Isfendermat) ; zxA the god of wealth and delight in beauty (Eaur- 
vatat ^hd Ameretdt^ EJiordAd and Amered^d). But to counter- 
balance him, Areimanios created an equal number of gods 
counteracting those oT Oromasd^ Then Oromasdes decorated 
heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius (Tistrya^ Tashtar) 
at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four 
other gods, and set them in an egg ; but Areimanios forthwith 
created an equal number of gods who opened the egg ; in con- 
sequence of this, evil is always mingled with good. Thus the 
good god and the demon are engaged in a constant war. Of 
plants and animals some belong to the good, some to the evil 
spirit ; to the good one belong dogs, birds ; and crabs ; to the evil 
one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come when Areima- 
nios will perish, and disappear in consequence of disease and 
famine, caused by himself. Then the earth will become even, 
and equal, and there will be only one state, and one language, 
and one and the same manner of living to the happy men who 
then speak only one language. 

Strabo the geographer (B. G. 60) has given in the 15th book 
of his celebrated geography an account of the religion and cus- 
toms of the Magi, of which 1 shall translate some passages. 
“ To whatever deity the Persians may bring a sacrifice,” says he, 
“ they first invoke fire, which is fed at their sacred places with 
dried barkless pieces of wood, and is never to be extinguished ; 

* This statement seems at the first glance to be very strange. But one may easily 
explain it from the Zend texts. This writer had evidently in view the 30 genii pre* 
siding over the particular days of the month ; be was informed, or he gathered it firon 
hisownreadingoftbe texts, that there are two distinct classes of divine being to be 
Worshipped, six forming the higher order, twenty-four the lower ; the Supreme being, 
the creator Ahnramazda, was not comprised in these. In Um Parsee Calendar 
(Sirozab, SO days) Ormazd is included in the number. 
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tbey pul fat over it, and pour oil into it ; if any body kappona to 
throw or blow into it any thing dirty, or dead, he is to die ; the 
fire is to be kindled by blowing* 

In another passage (XL p. 512) he enumerates as Persian 
deities Anaitis Omanes^ and Amdcdes or Anandates."^ 

Pausanius, the celebrated Grecian traveller (180 A.D.) has 
the following report on the fireworship of the Magi V. 27i 3). 
In the temples of the Persians there is a room where Xlshes of 
another colour than those being burnt on the altar, are to be 
found.f To this room he fir^^epairs, puts dry wood upon the 
altar, puts on the ti^a, and then sings the invocation of the god, 
reading it from a book, in a language utterly unintelligible to the 
Greeks. The wood is to be ignited on the ashes, without fire, 
and to flame up into a bright blaze. . 

I shall pass over Dio ChrysostoMOS (130 A.D.) who has. 
left to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological ideas 
of the Magi, chiefly on their comparing the universe with a cha- 
riot in continual motion, which is drawn by four horses ; but I 
shall give a translation of an important passage of the historian 
Aoathias (500 A.D.) respecting Zoroaster. He says (II, 24) ; 
“ The present Persians almost entirely neglect their former 
customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster, the son of Ormasdes.J The time when this Zoroaster 
or Zarades (he is called by these two names) flourished and 
gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. The Persians now-a- 
days simply say, that he lived at the time of Hystaspes ; but it 
is very doubtful, and doubt cannot be resolved whether this Hys- 

* Anaites Andhitd^ a goddess, representing tbe celestial waters. Omanes is Yoha* 
mand'Bahman ; Anandates is Axneretat, genias of the trees. 

t The two kinds of ashes mentioned here are those of the D^d'g&h (BMtyd-gatns) 
or common hearth of the temple (or any hou^) and of the Atesh-gdh or place for the 
sacred fire, which is fed with the greatest care. B7 tiara (a turban) the Penom (paiti<. 
aSna) is meant, a cloth, used to coyer the lips to prevent the sacred fire firom being 
liolloted. . Pansanius well describes here the divine service as performed before the 
sacred fire. The observance is still maintained. 

% iE^ato ( Alcibiades 1., p. 121) says the same, calling Zoreialer a son of Osmacdas 
t. C., Ahnramasda, Ormaid. 
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taspes was the father of Darius or another Hystaspes. 
At whatever time he may have lived, he was at all events 
their prophet, and the master of the Magic rites. He after hav- 
ing changed the ancient form of worship, introduced manifold 
and strange doctrines. For they (the Persians) formerly worship- 
ped Zeus and Kronos, and all other gods celebrated by the Greeks, 
only under other names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel^ He- 
racles, Sandes^ Aphrodite, Anaitis^^ and the others otherwise as 
is reported by Berosos the Babylonian, and Athenokles and 
SiMAKOS, who wrote on the most ancient history of the Assy- 
rians and Medians.” 

Before I conclude my notice of these Grecian records, and pro- 
ceed to those of the Armenians and Mohammedans, I shall notice 
some passages of later Grecian writers, who lived after Christ at 
the time of the Sassanids, on the supposed primitive principle of 
Zoroastrian theology, of which I shall treat fully in the last chap- 
ter of this book. 

The first Grecian writer who alludes to it, is Damascius. In 
his book “on primitive principles” (125th pag. 384 ed. Kopp) 
he says, “ The Magi and the whole Arian nationf consider, as 
Eudemos writes, some Space, and others Time as the universal 
cause, out of which the good god as well as the evil spirit were 
separated, or as others assert, light and darkness, before these 
two spirits arose.'* 

On the same matter Theodoros of Mopsubstia writes as fol- 
lows, according to the fragment preserved by the polyhistor 
Photios (Biblioth 81). In the first book of his work .(on the 
doctrines of the Magi), says Photios, J he propounds the nefarious 
doctrine of the Persians which Zarastrades introduced, viz. that on 


* In this report true and false statements are mixed together. It is true that the 
religion of the Slirsees anterior to Zoroaster was much nearer to that of the Oreelcs 
than after his time ; but it is not true that the Persians at that time worshipped 
Bel, who was the chief god of the Babylonians, and entirely unknown to the Zend 
Avesta. 

^ By this name the Medians are to be understood. According to Herodotus their 
original*hame was “ Arioi.” 

4; He was a Christian. 

2 
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Zarouam^ whom be makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
calls him Destiny ; and who when bringing sacrifices in order to 
generate HormisdaS} produced both Hormisdas and Satan. 

This opinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroastrian the- 
ology, seems to have been current among the Christians at the time 
of the Sassanids, as we may learn more fully from Armenian 
writers of the 5th century, from Eznik, who wrote a book against 
heretical opinions^ and from Elisjsus, who compiled a history of 
Vartan, and the wars waged by the Armenians against the Per- 
sians. 1 shall give a translation of Eznik’s report. He says in 
his refutation of heresies (in the second book) containing a “ re- 
futation of the false doctrine of the Persians : — ** 

“ Before any thing, heaven or earth, or creatures of any kind 
whatever, therein were existing, Zeruan existed, whose name 
means fortune or glory.f He brought sacrifices for a thousand 
years, in the hope of obtaining a son, Okmizt by name, who was 
to create heaven, earth, and every thing therein. After having 
spent a thousand years in sacrificing, he began to deliberate. Are 
these sacrifices of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, 
Ormizt by name, be born to me ? While he was thus deliberating, 
Ormizt and Arhmen were conceived in the womb of their mother, 
Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as that of his doubts. 
When Zeruan was aware of this event, he said, two sons are in the 
womb ; he who will come first to me, is to be made king. Ormizt, 
having perceived his father’s thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
saying, Zeruan, our father intends to make him king who shall be 
born first. Having heard these words, Arhmen perforated the 
womb, and appeared before his father. But Zeruan, when he saw 
him, did not know who he was, and asked him, who art thou ? 
He told him.; — ‘I am thy son.’ Zeruan answered him, my son 
is well scented and shining, but thou art dark, and ill-scented* 
While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining an# well scented, 
appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing him, perceived him at once 

* He means Zarvm akarana^ i.e. boundless time. 

f This interpretation is wrong. The word zarvan means simply ** time*' in 
Zendftvesta, preset ved in the modem Persian zamdn. 
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to be his son Ormizt on account of whom he was sacrificing. He 
took the rod,* which he had used in sacrificing, and gave it to 
Ormizt, saying: Hitherto this has been used by myself in bring- 
ing sacrifices for thy sake; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and blessed 
him, Arhmen approached him saying : Hast thou not vowed to 
make that one of thy two sons King who should first come to 
thee ? Zeruan, in order to avoid breaking his vow, replied to 
Arhmen : Oh thou liar and evil doer ! the empire is to be ceded 
to thee for nine thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as 
chief, and after nine thousand years, lie will reign and do what he 
like. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began the work of creation; 
every thing produced by Ormizt was good and right, and every 
thing wrought by Arhmen was bad and perverse.’* 

From both these Armenian writers, Eznik and Elisaeus, we 
further learn, that the Zoroastrians at their times (5th century 
A. D.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed to each 
other ; the one is called Moa (Magi, Maghava,) the other 
ZENDIK.f 

I shall now pass over to Mohammedan writers, who lived after 
the conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans (640 A. D.) ; but 
I can notice of course only some interesting passages. 

Masudi, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller (950 
A. D.), has preserved tons the following notice of the sacred 
books of the Parsees.t The first book, made by Zbradusht, 
was Avesta. The Persians, not being able to understaifd it, 
Zeradusht made a commentary, which they called Zend ; further 
he made a commentary to this commentary, and called it Pazend. 
After Zeradusht’s death the Persians made a commentary of the 


* This is the so called Barsom (Bere^ma, a bundle of twigs) used by the Parsee 
priests always, when engaged in worship. 

t The Magi were chiefly spread in the West, in Media and Persia ; the Zendiks in 
the East, in Bactria. The former seem to have acknowledged only the Avesta or 
original texts of the sacred writings ; the latter followed the traditional explanation, 
call^ Zend. 

} S. Ohwolsobn in the Zeitschrift der Dentsch Morgenl^dischen Gesellschafl, 
Vol. VI., p, 408-9. 
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commentary, and an explanation of all the books just mentioned, 
and called it Yazdah.* 

In another passage, he has the following remark on the origin 
of the word Zendik, i. e. heretic in Persian : — the Zend being 
only a commentary on what was formerly revealed from heaven 
(viz. the Avbsta), the Persians called any one, who put forward 
religious opinions opposed to the Avesta, a Zbndik, because he 
held his own interpretations (Zend) against that of the 
“ Avesta.*' 

On Zoroaster’s age he remarks that according to the Magi he 
lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (about 516 years 
B. a)t 

Shahrastani, a celebrated Mohammedan writer, (who died at 
Bagdad 1153 A. D.) has given in his highly valuable work “ on 
religious sects & creeds^ (Icitdh el-mild we nahal) an account of the 
religion of the Magi, of which he had a better opinion than many 
other Mohammedan writers. Whilst DiMlSHQi (died 1327 A. D.), 
Ebn Fozlan and others^ identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head with Jews, 
Cheistians, and Musalmans, or those, the creed of whom is 
founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametrically oppos- 
ed to those who follow their own imagination and inventions as 
many philosophers did, the Brahmans and Sabeans (starwor- 
shippers). From his reports we further learn that the Magi were 
split into several sects, which very likely arose at the time of the 
Sassanids, such as the MazdakyahS, who believed in the trans- 
migration of souls like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine 
which is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; theKAYOMAE- 
THIYAH, who believed in a revelation made by God to the first 
man, called Gayomart by the Parsees, corresponding to Adam 
of tlie Bible ; the Zbrvanits who believed in Zaevan akaeana, 
i. e. the boundless time as the supreme deity, which doctrines 

* He understands by it those pieces, which are called and are undoubtedly 

the latest productions in Zendr Avesta, 

f S. Ohwolsoho, Die Sabier II, p. 690> 

X S. Chwolsohn 1, p. 281. 
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being altogether strange to the ancient books, were derived from 
other creeds. 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan writers, I must 
notice a peculiar circumstance which deserves attention. In 
several Mohammedan writings, chiefly in vernacular Persian 
dictionaries, we find Zoroaster, or as he is called there Zara- 
DUSHT, identified with Abraham, the patriarch. The Magi are 
said to have called their religion Kesh 4^ Ibrahim^ i. e. creed of 
Abraham, whom they considered as their prophet and the re- 
former of their religion. They traced their religious books to 
Abraham, who was believed to have brought them from heaven. 
Of all this, however, no single word is true. The Magi or Parsee 
priests invented it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of 
the Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a certain 
extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the Mohammedans, 
the followers of which were able to convince them of their posses- 
sion of sacred books, connected in any way with the Jewish 
religion, the prophets of which had been acknowledged by Mo- 
hammed. 


2.— THE EUROPEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modern Europe come into contact with the 
adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in the western part of India, 
where they had settled when they left their fatherland Persia, to 
escape the persecutions of the Mohammedans. Already in the 
17th century^ manuscripts of the sacred books of the Parsees 
were brought to England as a mere article of curiosity, but were 
a sealed book to every one. The first, who attempted to give 
a complete description of the doctrines of the Magi, was the 
celebrated Oxford Scholar, Hyde. In his very learned work, 
“^Historia religionis veterum Persarum coriimque Magorura,” the 
first edition of which was published in the year 1700, he displays 
a vast deal of information, derived from all the sources which 
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were accessible to him, on the Parsee religion from Grecian and 
Roman, as well as from Arabian and Persian writers, and tries his 
utmost to throw light on the religion of the Magi, so fatuous in 
antiquity ; but being utterly unable to read the original texts of 
the Zend-Avesta, though he himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing his read- 
ers with a real insight into that ancient creed. His work acted, 
however, as a stimulus to others to take more interest in the 
matter. 

The first scholar, who made the European nations acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred books of the Parsees, was the 
celebrated Frenchman Anquetil du Perron. His ardour and 
zeal are almost unparalleHed in the history of scholarship. He 
happened once to see a fac simile of some pages written in 
Zend characters, which were circulated as a mere curiosity. Actu- 
ated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of first opening 
the Zend-Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly resolved upon setting 
out for Western India in order to purchase manuscripts of all the 
sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, and to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their contents, and of the religious customs of the 
-Parsees from the priests. Being himself unable to afford the 
means required for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a 
sailor in a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bom- 
bay in the year 1754, where he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had to 
suffer during his passage would have been endured in vain, and he 
would have ultimately failed in obtaining what he was aiming at, 
if the French Government had not granted him support. The 
Parsee priests being full of distrust towards him, we(e not willing 
to sell him valuable manuscripts, and far less to teach him the 
language of their sacred books.^ Finally the only means of obtain- 


* Since the Parsees and their priests have come more into contact iinth the Bnro- 
peans, this distrust has subsided to a certmn extent. I myself have conversed often 
with Dustoors on their sacrred books and their religion ; they showed themselves 
very kind towards me, and always ready to give me any explanation of rites and cere> 
mosies for which I might ask. 
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ing the object wished for was money. He bribed one of the most 
learned Dustoors, Dustoor D&rSb, at Surat, to procure him manu- 
scripts, and to instruct him in the Zend and Pehlevi languages. 
But to ascertain whether he was not deceived by the Dustoor, he 
opened an intercourse with some other priests (Kausand ManjerJ,) 
and was very much satisfied at finding that the manuscripts he 
purchased first, were genuine. When he thought himself pro- 
ficient enough in Zend and Pehlevi, he set about making a French 
translation of the whole Zend-Avesta. He commenced that work 
in March 1759 , and was engaged in it up to the time of his depar- 
ture. He left fbr Europe in 1761 , after six years’ stay in different 
places of Western India. He had purchased about 180 manuscripts 
in different oriental languages, among the number of which were 
copies of the sacred books of the Parsees. When, after a lon'g 
and painful passage he arrived in Europe, he did not proceed at 
once to his fatherland, France, but went first to England to 
ascertain, whether or not the Zend manuscripts to be found there 
agreed with those in his own possession. Finding that they did 
not differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dustoors, were deposited 
at the Imperial library at Paris, where they may be still inspected, 
and used by the student. Ten years after his departure from 
India he published, (in 1771 ), as the fruit of his indefatigable 
zeal and industry, the following highly important work in French, 
Zend-Avtsta^ the work of Zoroaster ^ containing the theological^ 
•physical^ and moral ideas of this lawgiver^ the ceremonies of the 
divine service which he established, and several important traits 
respecting the ancient history of the Persians, translated into 
French from the Zend Original, with notes and several treatises for 
illustrating the matters contained in iL By Anguetildu Perron. 
2 vols, Ato. 

This groundwork for the Zend studies in Europe created an 
immense sensation when it was published. A new world of 
ideas seemed to have been disclosed to the European scholars ; 
the veil which covered the mysteries of the famous founder of the 
doctrines of the Magi seemed to.be lifted. But the philosophers 
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found themselves soon greatly disappointed. Kant, the great 
German philosopher, said, after a careful perusal of the whole 
work, that throughout the whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest 
trace of philosophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was the authenticity of these 
books. Some contested, others advocated it. In England, the 
opinion prevailed, that the books were forged, and Anquetil im- 
posed upon by the priests. The celebrated oriental scholar 
Sir William Jones, published in 1771 a letter in French, 
addressed to Anquetil du Perron, (W. Jones' works vol. x., 
pp. 403 — 99) where he tried to prove that the works translated by 
that scholar could not be considered as the composition of the 
celebrated Zoroaster. The chief reason alleged by him was, that 
their contents grossly contradicted common sense and all sound 
reasoning ; the authority of these books as the chief source of infor- 
mation on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought forward as 
the works of Zoroaster. Richardson, the celebrated Persian 
lexicographer, tried to prove the spuriousness of the Parsee books 
translated by Anquetil mainly from philological reasons. He 
held the opinion (in the preface to his Persian Dictionary) that 
the two languages Zend and Pehlevi^ from which the learned 
Frenchman had translated them, were merely Invented, never 
having been living in the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
His opinion was founded upon four reasons ; (1) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is a 
strong proof against their genuineness ; ( 2 ) the harsh combina- 
tions of consonants are contrary to the genius of the Persian 
language ; (3) there is no connection between them and modern 
Persian ; (4) the contents of the books besides are so childish 
that they cannot be ascribed to the ancient Persians. All these 
reasons are easily to be refuted from the present state of the 
researches into the Zend Avesta; but it would be a mere wasting 
of space and time to enter into a real discussion about the 
authenticity of Zend and Pehlevi. In Zend and Pehlevi there 
are no Arabic words whatever 4 Zend is quite a pure Arian 
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dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as will be seen easily from 
the outline of a grammar of that language which I iptend to give 
in the second chapter ; in Pehlevi there are many Chaldee, 
but no Arabic words, as we shall see afterwards, as well as its 
close connection with modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity was not doubted, and the great 
merits of Anquetil at once acknowledged. In Germany the 
opinions of the scholars were at an issue. Some, as Meinbrs 
and Tychsen, acceded to the proofs alleged against the genuine- 
ness of these books ; but another renowned German scholar, 
Kleuker, not only espoused the authenticity of AnquetiPs work, 
but translated the whole of it into German, and added several ap- 
pendices, containing the passages of the ancient writers on the reli- 
gion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity of AnquetiPs 
Zend-Avesta, he relied. chiefly on the accordance of the reports of 
the classical writers with those contained in these books. That 
this is actually the case, we shall see at the end of this work. 

For a long time the correctness of AnquetiPs translation was 
not doubted by any one, for he had learned the languages from 
the most clever Parsee priests themselves, who were supposed to 
possess necessarily a thorough and profound knowledge of their 
sacred books. In Germany the work was thenceforth the stand- 
ard authority for all researches into the ancient Persian religion, 
and the divines used it even for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In England it was laid aside as spurious, and not 
deserving any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to the work 
of Anquetil, was compiled by Rhode, “ The holy tradition of 
the Zend people.*’ (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages were not made, until more than fifty years after An- 
quetiPs work had appeared.. The first, wlio attempted to 
broach this difficult subject, was the great Danish scholar 
Ra^e, who himself had been in this Presidency (Bombay) 
and had purchased many valuable Zend and Pehlevi manu- 
scripts for the library at Copenhagen. He wrote in 182fi a 
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pamphlet ** On the age and genuineness of the Zend lan- 
guage.” In . this little book he proved the close affinity of 
the language of the Zend-Avesta to the Sanskrit. This proof 
was sufficient to remove any doubts whatever entertained on the 
genuineness of the Zend language. If this language was a true 
and genuine sister to the Sanskrit, then of course it could not be 
a mere invention of priests, who besides would have been utterly 
unable to invent such a well organised language as the Zend 
really is. Although Anquetil had deposited all the rough copies of 
his work together with the dictations of his Parsee teachers (they 
go by the name “ les brouillons d’ AnquetH**) at the Imperial 
library at Paris for the purpose of subjecting his translation to 
public examination, for a long time no examiner was to be found. 
As he possessed neither a grammar nor a dictionary of the Zend 
languages (because they did not exist), there were in fact no 
means of subjecting his work to a rigid examination. First, the 
grammatical structure of this ancient language and the etymology 
of the words were to be discovered. But how could that be ar- 
rived at ? The only means serving this purpose were the f^anskrit, 
with which highly finished language the Europeans have become 
acquainted since the end of the last century. Anquetil himself 
was thinking of acquiring a knowledge of this language from the 
Brahmans and translating the Vedas, but he did not succeed. 
The study of Sanskrit spread rapidly from England to France and 
Germany ; everywhere the high importance of this classical 
language was at once acknowledged. The scholars discovered 
soon its close affinity to Greek and Latin, and as soon as attention 
was directed towards the Zend-Avesta, the closest possible rela- 
tion of its language to the Sanskrit could not but strike the 
enquirer, even at a glance. As I have already mentioned, Rask 
first proved the close affinity, but he gave only some hints which 
were apt to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; on that 
account Rask himself cannot be considered as one of the founders 
of Zend philology. This honour was reserved to a Frenchman also. 

The first, who laid the foundation of a real Zend philology, was 
SopEKB Burnouf, professor of Sanskrit at the College de France 
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at Paris, one of the most gifted and talented scholars of the whole 
world, a man of whom, as their countryman, Frenchmen have just 
reason to be proud* Being himself exceedingly well versed in the 
so-called classical Sanskrit (not in that of the Vedas) — of his mas- 
tery over which language he left to us more than sufficient speci- 
mens in his translation of the Bhdgavata Purdna and his classical 
works on Buddhism, — he applied his sound and critical knowledge 
of it t5 the discovery of the rudiments of Zend grammar and etymo- 
logy ; and his laborious researches were crowned with success. 
He first discovered then the great incorrectness of AnquetiPs 
translation, being the necessary result of his total want of acquain- 
tance with any thing like the grammar of the Zend language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of Neriosbngh’s San- 
skrit translation of the greater part of the prayer-book Tasna^ 
but criticised it by applying comparative philology, chiefly 
Sanskrit. Most ot his researches he laid down in his excellent 
work entitled “ Commentary on the Yasna** (1833-35), in which, 
starting from Neriosingh's Sanskrit translation, he gave the 
translation, with too copious an explanation, of only the first 
chapter out of the seventy-two, which make up the present 
Yasna or prayerbook. In several numbers of the “ Journal 
Asiatique (1844-46)” he published a revised text, translation 
and explanation of the 9th chapter of Yasna, containing the 
praise of Horm (corresponding to the Soma of the Brahmans). 
He published besides, lithographed, the fairest copy of a Vendid-- 
s&de comprising the Vendiddd, Yasna, and Visparad, without 
the Pehlevi translation) which he found among the manuscripts 
brought by Anquetil. This was the first edition of Zend* texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publication he 
left the Zend studies, and engaged himself chiefly in re-searches into 
Buddhism. In 1852 a premature death put an end to his impor- 
tant discoveries in several branches of the Oriental antiquities. 

Before I proceed to trace the further course of the Zend studies 
cWefly in Germany, I intend to review briefly the merits of the 
two Frenchmen who have just claims to be regarded as the founds 
ers of our investigations into the Zend-Avesta. 
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Anqubtil BU Pbeeon furnished Europe with all the materials 
for these researches, and by his translation introduced the literary 
world to the chief contents of the sacred books of the Zoroastrians. 
His work, although utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless 
gives a notion of the whole of the Zoroastrian ideas. One could 
learn from his books the different names of the divine beings, of 
the evil spirits, ceremonies, observances, doctrines and the con- 
tents in general. The reader could see for instance that 
in tlie first chapter of the Vendiddd^ the names of sixteen 
countries were enumerated, which being originally good, were 
spoiled by the bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chap- 
ter, the story of Yima (Jemshid) was treated,^ that the Yamm 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different objects 
of worship &c. But it is in the easier parts only that he could 
gain even an approximate knowledge of the contents ; in the 
more difficult ones, as the Gfi.thas, he could not attain thus much, 
because there nearly all was translated by Anquetil du Perron 
according to his own fancy and imagination. Anquetil being 
utterly unable to distinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal ter- 
minations &c., was liable to the gravest errors and mistakes, 
wJiich gave rise to wrong conception not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to those 
interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 

To enable the reader to judge of Anquetil’s way of translat- 
ing, 1 shall give his translation of one of the most cele- 
brated passages of the Vendidad (19, 9 edition of Westergaard) 
which was supposed to prove Zarvan aharana^ i. e. the boundless 
time, to be the primitive being, the creator of the good and the bad 
spirits. 

Ahriman,* master of the bad law ! the being absorbed in 
glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has given thee, 
it has given also, with magnificence, the Amshashpands, &c.” Ac- 
cording to this translation Ormuzd and Ahriman are not the two 

e The veise concludes an old song, describing the devil's attacks made npon Zara- 
tibnistat and the conversation carried on between them* In the third chapter of this 
work the reader will find a translation ef Uie whole, 
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primitive spirits, but they themselves were created by a Supreme 
being called Zarmn akarana^ i. e. the boundless time. This 
doctrine being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see afterwards, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the Dustoors, 
in consequence of his grammatical ignorance. He translates the 
words “ Zruni akaranS" as nominative case, whilst a very super- 
ficial knowledge of Zend and Sanskrit grammars suffices to 
recognise both the forms as so called locatives ; they are therefore 
to be translated only “ in the boundless time,” the subject of the 
sentence being ppento mainym^ i. e, the white spirit (a name of 
Ormuzd) ; were it the nominative case, and the subject of the 
sentence, then we should have to expect “ Zarva akaranem.” 
The right translation which I anticipate from the third chapter, 
in order to compare it with that of Anquetil, is as follows : 

“ Oh evil-knowing. AngrSmainyus (Ahriman) ! The white 
spirit made (these weapons required to defeat the influences of 
the bad spirit) in the boundless time,^ the immortal holy Saints 
assisted him in making them," 

Although we may distinctly gather from this specimen, that 
Anquetil is nowhere to be relied upon, lacking always accuracy, 
yet we must thankfully acknowledge, how much we owe to him, 
as the founder of all researches subsequently made into the 
Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation itself is utterly inaccurate 
and erroneous, his descriptions of ceremonies and rites are quite 
correct, as I myself can assure the reader from my intercourse 
with Parsee priests. He was a trustworthy man in every re- 
spect, and wrote only what he was taught by the Parsee Dustoors.f 

* That means only, at a time unknown, at a time immemorial, or in the beginning. 

t The European reader will not be a little astonished to learn, that Anquetil's work 
was regarded afterwards as a kind of authority by the Dustoors tbemselves. So for 
instance the late Highprieat of the Parsees at Bombay, Eduljee Darabjee Rnstomjee, 
who passed for the most learned Priest of hU time in India, quotes in his Guzsratee 
work * ** MnjizAt-i>Zartosht** (the miracles of Zoroaster) p. 10 Anquetil as an authonty 
in oNer to countenance his strange and qoife erroneous explanation of the word “ gUkr- 
(decorated with stars) to mean “ Sadarah** the shirt worn by the Parsees, 
an interpretation which contradicts the tradition as weU as the contexts of the passages, 
and was consequently not acknowledged by other Dostoon. 
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These High-priests of the Parsee commuDity, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their interpreters, derive 
all information on their religion not from the original Zend texts 
themselves, but from the Pehlevi translation made of them at 
the time of the Sassanids. Considering that even this translation 
is not quite correct, and besides, that it is not understood by the 
Dustoors in a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be 
expected to have furnished us with an accurate translation ? In 
many instances Anquetil misunderstood the Dustoors, also ; 
so that his translation was tinged with errors of three kinds, 
viz. those of the Pehlevi translations, those of the Dustoors, 
and tlmse of his own misunderstandings. His work, therefore, 
cannot stand the test, and from a critical point of view it cannot 
be styled even a translation ; it is only a summary report, in an 
extended form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he 
cannot be blamed for that ; at his time it was quite impossible 
for the most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 
really did. From the Dustoors he learned the approximate 
meanings of the words, and starting from this very rudimentary 
knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense of each sentence. 

Burnouf, who first investigated, in a scientific way, into thelan- 
guage of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded in laying a 
foundation of Zend philology without Anquetil’s labours. Anquetil 
had left ample materials for researches to be instituted in future, 
and had furnished the scholars with a summary of the contents of 
the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, in making his researches, availed 
himself chiefly of a Sanskrit translation of the Yasna, or prayer- 
book of the Parsees, and found on a closer inquiry, that tliis work 
was more reliable than Anquetil’s translation. The Pehlevi 
translation, upon which that into Sanskrit is founded^ would have 
better answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
required to study this quite peculiar language, it was of no 
use to him. Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies rectified by Burnouf, through 
comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these aids did not 
prevent him from committing many errors* On the one side he 
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relied too much on Neriosengh’s imperfect work, on the other, he 
applied too often to Sanskrit etymologies. It is true, he 
had made extensive preparations, before he commenced his 
researches, for he compiled for his private use a dictionary of 
the Zend words with quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where 
each particular word occurs. In making his laborious inquiries 
into the meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallels, the 
broad ground on which the whole of modern philology, so highly 
developed, rests. But there being at his disposal no printed 
editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on different manuscripts, and 
pointing out the various readings, he could not peruse the whole 
of it so carefully, as would have been required to guard him 
against many mistakes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; 
lie, therefore, was often obliged to forego and overlook the impor- 
tant passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in fixing the exact meaning. 

' In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.* He 
lacked, to a certain extent, the skill required for making sound 
etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), and, besides, 
his acquaintance with the most ancient forms and words of the 
Sanskrit, as they are to be met with in the Vedas only, was 
too superficial. The Iranian languages, such as Persian, 
(the application of which requires even much greater skill and 
knowledge than that of the Sanskrit), were but little attended to 
by him. Whilst Burnouf often failed in his etymologies, he was 

I cannot enter here into details ; I shall only point oat some etymological mistakes. 
AkhtHirya^ (Ys. 9,14 Vend 10, 11 ) he 8aya,i8 derived from the Vedic root aty, to which 
he ascribes the meaning ** to sing,’* attributing to that word the sense of made for 
being sung.” That is utterly wrong. The root anj\ to which he traces the word in 
question, never means in the Vedas” to sing” as he asserts, but ” to smear, anoint;” (it 
is identical with the Latin unyuot to smear). The context of the passage, where 
the word in question occurs, besides, requires another meaning. Had he cast a 
slight glance only at Vend 10, 8, 7« he would have recognised the word to be a 
numeral, meaning ** four times” (literally ” till the fourth time) and being composed 
of th^piep sitiou d (up, to, till, as far as) and khtdirya {qwUuor in Latin, keturi in 
Litthoanian, four). To the word karafcm (he writes the crude form wrongly 
karaffuiy gnessing it from tlie very frequent genitive of the plural, karafndm) he 
ascribes the meaning deafy while it means according to the Vedic language the ” per- 
formers of sacrifices,” as we shall see afterwards. 
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almost always successful in determining the grammatical termina- 
tions, their affinity to those of the Sanskrit being too close not to 
be recognised at once by a good Sanskrit scholar. But notwith- 
standing some undeniable defects in his researches, he was the first, 
who gave not a mere paraphrase or an approximate statement of 
the contents^ but a real translation of two chapters of the Yasna 
(1st and 9th). That was a great step taken towards a sound 
philological interpretation of the whole Zend-Avesta. But the 
great scholar seems to have become in the course of his stu- 
dies weary of spending many years in the explanation of a 
few chapters only, and did not pursue further his inquiries. 
After having simply pointed out the way, and paved it partially, 
he left it to others to follow his tracks. His results refer chiefly 
to grammatical points and the meanings of words, but very little 
to the contents of all the sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, 
its origin, and development. About these matters his knowledge 
went only a little beyond that of Anquetil. He had no idea of the 
importance of the GSthas ; he neither knew that their language 
differs from the usual Zend language of the other books, nor that 
they are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those of 
the Yedic songs : so that he was unable to trace even the slightest 
features of a history of the Zoroastrian religion and its sacred 
writings. The task was, however, at his time too difficult to be 
carried out. He, however, discharged his duties as tlie founder 
of the first outlines of Zend philology with an accuracy, faithful- 
ness, conscientiousness and sagacity, which endear him to every 
sincere reader, and make his premature death to be deeply 
regretted. He was really a master in scholarship and scientific 
investigations, and every page he wrote, even where he erred, bears 
witness to the truth of this statement. 

Whilst the honour of having first opened the venerable docu- 
ments of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilized world, belongs 
to France, Germany and Denmark have to claim the merit of 
having further advanced this entirely new branch of philological 
and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who made up his mind to take up the 
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study of tlie Zend-Avesta, was Justus Olshausbn, Professor 
of oriental languages at Kiel (now one of the Directors in the 
Office of the Minister of Public Instruction in Prussia). He 
intended to publish an edition of the Zend-Avesta, according to 
the manuscripts extant in Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagen^ 
and to furnish the learned public with a grammar and dictionary. 
He commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Vendidad, or the code of the Parsees, in the year 1829 ; 
but after this first number had appeared, he stopped his edition, 
and left this extremely difficult, and in many respects thankless 
branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition of a 
copy of a Vendidad-sfldah, belonging to the Imperial library at 
Paris, by Burnouf, were the only means available for German 
scholars who had a desire to decipher the language and teaching 
of the great Zoroaster. The utter insufficiency of these, in order 
to make any progress in these studies, was felt by all oriental 
scholars in Germany. They were, therefore, driven to content 
themselves with the results arrived at by Burnouf. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application dtf 
them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, was 
Francis Bopp, the celebrated compiler of the first comparative 
grammar of some of the chief languages of the Arian stock. He 
tried to give an outline of Zend grammar, chiefly according to the 
results arrived at by Burnouf, but no where made real discoveries 
of much importance in the Zend language as that famous 
Frenchman did. His sketch of Zend grammar, scattered through- 
out his comparative grammar, although imperfect and imcomplete 
as a first outline, was, and is up to this time, a valuable assist- 
ance to that larger number of oriental scholars who are desirous 
of acquiring some knowledge of Zend without taking immense 
trouble of investigating into the original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards an ad- 
vancement in the unravelling of the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, was to put themselves in possession of larger and' better 
materials for their researches. There being no Zend manuscrip 
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of importance in any German Library, the students were obliged 
to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London and Oxford, the only places 
where Zend manuscripts of value are to be found in Europe. 
Among the German States the honour of having provided scholars 
with the necessary means to stay at these places in order to col- 
lect more ample materials, belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian government granted considerable sums for these 
purposes to two scholars of its country, to Joseph Muller, now 
Professor of Oriental languages at Munich, and Frederic 
Spiegel, now Professor of Oriental languages at the Bavarian 
University Erlangen. Joseph Miiller went to Paris to copy out 
the most important Zend and Pehlevi manuscripts. He seems to 
have been very busy during his stay at Paris; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. He 
published two small treatises only, one “ on the Pehlevi language” 
(in the French Asiatic Journal 1838), treating of the alphabet 
solely, and one “ on the commencement of the Bundehesh” (in 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences). Both 
are valuable, but chiefly based on Anquetil’s papers, which the 
author thankfully acknowledged. Muller, ^ery likely deterred by 
the enormous diflSculties like many others, then left this branch 
of studies, and handed most of his materials over to his younger 
and more energetic countryman, Frederic Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to give to the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Zend language, and commonly 
called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a careful comparison of 
all manuscripts then extant in Europe. The materials left to 
him by Joseph Muller and Olshausen, not being suflBcient to 
achieve this task, he went, munificently supported by the Bavarian 
government, to Copenhagen, Paris, London and Oxford, and 
copied out%ll those manuscripts, which he required for his pur- 
pose. His intention was not only to publish all the original texts 
together with the ancient Pehlevi translation, but to prepare a 
German translation of them with notes, and to issue both at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced as to be able to 
publish a part of his large work, an edition of the Vmdidad Sadah 
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(comprising the proper Vendiddd^ Yasm and VisparaU) in 
Roman characters, with an index and glossary, appeared in 1850 
at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made the 
original texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned public at 
large, was Hermann Brookhans, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Leipsic. He, not being in possession of such 
extensive materials as Spiegel, contented himself with a tran- 
scription of Burnouf*s edition in Zend characters into those of the 
Roman alphabet, and pointed out in foot-notes the various readings 
of Frainjee Aspendiarjee's edition published at Bombay in the years 
1842-43 in Guzarathi characters. To facilitate to the students these 
researches, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order, the 
passage where each particular word occurs. In a glossary (distinct 
from the index), he collected the explanations of the Zend words 
as far as they had been given by Burnouf, Bopp, Speigel, &c. It 
was a rudimentary Zend dictionary, but of course very incomplete, 
the author confining himself only to those words which were al- 
ready explained by other scholars. Now and then he corrected 
errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encouraging the 
Zend studies in Germany. Burnoufs edition and commentary on 
the first chapter of the Yasna were too costly and comprehensive 
to become generally used among the students of German univer- 
sities. The work of Brockhaus, then, formed the manual for 
those Sanskrit students who had a desire of making themselves 
acquainted with the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The 
German Sanskrit Professors began to teach now and then Zend, 
but their knowledge of this language being very limited, they 
could not succeed in training young men for this branch of 
studies in the same way as they did successfully in Sanskrit. 
I^he subject is actually so extremely difficult, that every one who 
is deiirous of acquiring a real knowledge of it, is compelled to lay 
aside for many years nearly all other studies, and devote his 
time solely to Zend. The language could not be learnt like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Aethiopic 
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Turkish, Chinese, etc. (all which languages are taught in German 
UnAversities, but of course not always at the same place) from 
grammars and dictionaries ; in fact, the Zend language before it 
could be learnt, had first to be discovered. But even to begin 
this task, a very comprehensive and accurate knowledge of several 
oriental languages, as the starting point for further inquiries, was 
indispensable. 

In the mean time, the importance of the Zend language for 
antiquarian and philological researches became more generally 
known, chiefiy in consequence of the attempts made to read the 
cuneiform inscriptions to be found in Persia. The first language 
of these inscriptions (which exhibit in Persepolis and the rock of 
Bisutfin three languages) is an Arian one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very close affinity to the 
Zend language, struck every one at the first glance ; thence the 
great importance of this language for deciphering these inscrip- 
tions was at once acknowledged. That circumstance removed 
chiefly in England many doubts which were entertained, nearly 
up to the present time, on the genuineness of the Zend language. 
The first work, written in English, which shews an acquaintance 
with the original Zend texts, is Bevd. Dr. Wilson's book on the 
Parsee religion, published at Bombay in 1843. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westbrqaard, Professor at Copenhagen, announced 
another one also, prepared from the same materials which were at 
the former’s disposal. This great Danish scholar had the first 
claims to the publication of an edition of the Zend texts, on 
account of the great trouble he had taken to collect additional 
materials for such a work. Not satisfied with the materials 
extant in Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia (1841-43) 
he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining new manuscripts of 
high value. There are, however, as I am told by Dustoors, some 
very old copies of the Zend books extant in Guserat, but it is 
very difficult to purchase them. In Persia, no books, hitherto 
unknown, could be discovered by Westergaard, and even of those 
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known to the Parsees of India, he found only very few copies. 
We must tlierefore consider Western India, chiefly Guzerat> as 
the only place where some books, hitherto unknown, may be 
discovered. In the advertisement of his edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition of a complete Dic- 
tionary, with a grammar of both the Zend dialects, an English 
translation of the whole, and an account of Iranian antiquities 
according to the Zend-Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard's Iranian studies was, however, 
not the edition of the Zend-Avesta, but that of the Bundehesh^ L e. 
on the origins of the creatures, now extant only in Pehlevi, the 
Zend original being lost. It is a compendious description of the 
whole Parsee religion, but not acknowledged by the Dustoors 
as a canonical book, like those styled Zend-Avesta. Its con- 
tents agreeing so exceedingly well with the reports of Theopompos 
and Hermippos, quoted above, we are driven to assign to the 
original or its sources a date not later than the 4th century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard’s edition (Copenhagen, 
1861) exhibits, however, only a lithographed version of one very 
old codex of the Bundehesh, extant in the library of Copenhagen. 
He added neither translation nor notes ; the only addition he 
made, was the transcript of two inscriptions of the Sassanids, 
found at HajiftbSd, which were copied out by him during his stay 
in Persia. I undertook to review this edition, and the substance 
of my review was a short sketch of the Pehlevi grammar (1854.) 

Before Spiegel issued the first number of his edition of the 
Zend texts, he published a grammar of the P&rsi language” 
(Leipsic, 1851). He means by Parsi language that one 
which is now called by the Dustoor P^end. It differs very little 
from the modern Persian, except in the want of Arabic words, 
and is identical with the Persian, as written by the great Persian 
poet Firdfisi (1000 A. D.) We, therefore, are fully entitled to 
call it a somewhat obsolete form of the modern Persian. Spiegel 
added some specimens of religious literature, extant in P^si, with 
a German translation. I reviewed the book (1853), and was 
able to point out at once that want of really scientific research 
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and sound philological training, which I afterwards discovered to 
be the characteristic of all his publications on the Zend-Avesta. 
His philology and method of inquiry are out of date ; philological 
subjects were thus treated fifty years ago. The truth of this 
remark will be seen &om the remaining portion of this first chapter. 

A short time after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Zend text of about 
10 chapters of the Yendid^d, appeared. It was beautifully 
printed with new tj^pe at the Imperial printing office at Vienna 
(1851,) and is really a master-piece of typography. This 
number, containing the mere text, without various readings or the 
Pehlevi translation, did not suffice to enable the reader to form a 
judgment of the way in which the text was made up. The 
publication of the larger remaining portion of the VendidSd, 
together with the Pehlevi translation of the whole was, although 
printed, delayed till 1853. In the same year the first number of 
Westergaard’s edition, printed at Copenhagen, appeared. It 
comprised the text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old 
codex (copied about 500 years ago, the oldest of all Zend manu- 
scripts now extant in Europe) with foot notes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices* 
The edition, although not so beautifully printed as that of 
Spiegel, was very cleverly made, and made a much better 
impression upon the student than that of his rival. In this first 
number one could see that he had recognized the five G&thas as 
metrical pieces (I had seen that before the publication). These 
first numbers of Spiegel’s and Westergaard’s editions, together 
vrith Spiegel’s translation of the whole Vendidfid, were reviewed 
(1852-53) by one of the most distinguished and sagacious San- 
skrit scholars of Europe, Theodor Benfby, Professor of San- 
skrit at the University of Gottingen, in Hanover. He showed 
that the method adopted by Spiegel of giving a critical revision 
of the Zend texts, and a translation and explanation of them, was 
utterly wrong, pointing out that the student, pursuing Spiegel’s 
way^ never could arrive at a real insight into the sense of the Zend- 
Avesta. Spiegel, neither sufficiently trmned in Sanskrit, nor 
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knowing how to apply well the results of comparative philology 
to the interpretation of the Zend-Avesta, relied, in his transla- 
tion, mainly on the Pehlevi translation, which was inacces- 
sible to all other German scholars except himself. He sup- 
posed, that this ancient translation, made about 1300 or 1400 
years ago by the most learned Parsee priests in Persia, was the 
only true basis on which a sound Zend philology could be 
founded. The correctness of this translation is to be tested by 
the comparison of the Iranian dialects, such as Pehlevi, Parsee, 
and modern Persian ; and then, in the last instance, Sanskrit 
and some other languages may be applied too. References to 
parallel passages are, according to his opinion, useful, but by all 
means subordinate to the traditional explanations of the priests. 
To judge impartially of his work, first a knowledge of the 
Pehlevi language was to be obtained. Benfey could not enter 
into a discussion on the correctness or incorrectness 
Pehlevi translation, because it was inaccessible to him ; but he 
showed Spiegel, that by the application of Sanskrit, the forms 
of which language are so very near to Zend, and by comparative 
philology, one might arrive at a much better understanding 
of the Zend-Avesta than by his method. From his translation, 
which teems with passages unintelligible to the reader, almost all 
ftriental scholars in Germany, as well as other ^ucated men, who 
took an interest in the studies, were driven to the conclusion that 
the Pehlevi translation is either totally incorrect or misunderstood 
by Spiegel. The book, therefore, met with but little success in 
Germany ; it was too far below what had been already achieved 
by Burnouf in the translation of the Zend-Avesta, and appeared 
nothing but a somewhat improved Anquetil. Spiegel, however, 
pretended boldly to be the first translator of the Vendid&d, 
asserting that Anquetil had not understood thoroughly the Pehlevi 
translation, and that he could not regard this Frenchman even as 
his predecessor. But on a closer inquiry we find, that Spiegel 
started from the rough copies of the dictations which Anquetil 
had received from the Dustoors, and deposited at the Imperial 
library at Paris ; Avithout those rough copies (where the Pehlevi 
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is vntteh in Roman oliaracters and explained in Persian) Spiegel 
Wonld have been utterly unable to translate a single line with 
reference to the Pehlevi translation. Anquetil, therefore, is his 
predecessor, and to him he owes nearly all ; Spiegel therefore is 
by no means the first translator of the ** Atesta.” If one under- 
stands by a translation an approximate statement of contents, or 
an unintelligible rendering of passages misconceived, then 
AnquetiFs as well as Spiegel’s works may be styled translations ; 
but if one feels, that this name should be given only to an accurate 
rendering of words in such a manner as to prove quite intelligible 
to the reader, then the title translation** is to be awarded to 
the works of neither. BurnouPs rendering* of the two chapters 
of the Yasna can alone stand the test, and the most severe critic 
is compelled to allow it to be a real translation. But none of 
Burnouf's qualities will be discovered in Spiegel's works. 

Burnouf took the great trouble of collecting the parallel 
pa8sa|;es, where the particular forms and words occur, sought 
their correspondents in the Sanskrit, and rectified in this way 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation, which guided him as to the 
general sense. Spiegel, believing the Pehlevi translation to be 
in most cases infallible, only now and then requiring the 
elucidation of an ambiguity, or a trifling amendment to be 
arrived at, from a comparison of the other Iranian langur 
ages, could of course entirely dispense with such time-wast- 
ing and painstaking preparations in collecting parallels ^ Bur- 
nouf, Westergaard, and I myself had found it necessary to make. 
As the first translator** of the Avesta, according to his 
principles, did not require such tedious preparations, we may 
expect him to have spent a great deal of his time, before he pub-^ 
Itthed his translation of the Yendidid, in making a glossary of 
the Pehlevi translation, and in a careful study of this dark 
kmguage, hitherto strange to almost all the European scholars. 
Bet 'When I commenced the study of Pehlevi, with no other means 
thl^ such as were in the hands of all other scholars (Wester- 
gaard’s Bundehesh and Spiegel’s edition of the Pehlevi translation 
df iSie Yendidfid), I was not a little astonished at finding that 
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nowhere throughout the whole was a real study of the Pehlevi 
translation and the Pehlevi language to be perceived.’** It was 
evident that almost all he had picked up of Pehlevi was due to 
AnquetiFs rough copies, and that this Frenchman had a much 
better knowledge of Pehlevi than the first translator of the 
Avesta.*’ Notwithstanding, Spiegel is not ashamed of pretending 
to be the first translator of the Avesta according to the Pehlevi 
translation, and endeavours to deprive Anquetil of this honour, 

* I shall give here as a sample, of his way of translating, his interpretation of the 
very commencement of the Vendiddid ; and to enable the reader to judge for himself 
on Spiegel’s way of using the Pehlevi truislation, I shall add an English translation 'of 
this version also. First I shall write the original Zend text, with an interlinear version 
of my own, 

Mraot Ahuro Mazddo ^tamdi Zarathustrdi : azm dftdh^ 
spoke the living wise to Spitama Zarathustra I made 

^tama Zarathustra ago rdmo-dditim^ n5it kudat shditim^ 

Spitama Zarathustra place of an agreeable situation not any where habitable hitherto 
yMhi zi axem ndit daidh-i/dm gpitama Zarodlmstra <ig6 

if then I not would have made Spitama Zarathostra place 

rdmo^dditim ndit kudat skdittm^ vigpd ankus agtvdo 
of an agreeable condition not anywhere habitable aU life existing 
Airyanem vadjd frdshnvdt 

after Iran the pure would have been poured forth. 

This passage is rendered in the Pehlevi translation, together with explanatory notes 
Interspersed (which I shall include in brackets) as foUows : 

Hormuzd said to Sapetman Zerdosht : 1 made, Sapetman Zerdosht, a beautiful si- 
tuated })lace that which had not been made hitherto comfortable [the men of this place 
who were bom and brought up there thought that place to be excellent, which had been, 
made by myself better and more comfortable.] Because if 1 had not made a place 
beautifully situated, Sapetman ^erdosht, which had not been made comfortable (previ- 
ously), the whole iving creation would have gone to Iran vej. [Had this happened (had 
people been drawn. after Iran vej, the paradise) then the world would have been unable to 
go on ; for it could not have continued in its proper course from zone to zone ; some are of 
opinion, it would have fallen a prey to the devils]. Spiegel, who professedly adheres 
strictly to the Pehlevi translation, if not compelled by very palpable reasons to deviate 
from it, (and in this passage no such reasons are to be found) translates as follows 
** Ahura Mazda said to the holy Zarathustra : I created, holy Zarathustra, a place, a 
creation of pleasantness where nowhere was created a possibility (for drawing near). 
For if, holy Zarathustra, I had not created a place, a creation of pleasantness, where 
nowhere was created a possibility, the whole world endowed with bodies, would have 
gon»to Airyana vaSjd." The notes of the Pehlevi translation, as given by myself, sre 
completely omitted by Spiegel, which is almost always the case, if the notes were not 
intelligible to him at the first glance. Spiegel now deviates here in two essential 
points from the Pehlevi translation ; first be translates, ** ppitams,” the us- 
ual surname of Zoroaster in the Zend-Avesta, by ** holy," whilst all the Bostoors 
5 
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for obtaining whicli he liad risked so much. Spiegel’s translation 
of the ,Vendi(l&d is, to say it in short, the produce of a study of 
Anquetil’s papers and misunderstandings of the Pehlevi trans- 
lation, and the original Zend text, now and then trimmed up 
with some of the results of comparative philology, but nowhere 
deserving the name “ translation.” The first translation of the 
Vendid&d, according to the Pehlevi translation, as well as to the 
principles of comparative philology, is still to be made. Spiegel’s 
translation is, on an average, not a bit more reliable than 
Anquetil’s, giving neither the traditional explanation, nor the 
results of real philological researches. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his edition of 

consider it to be a proper name of one of Zoroaster's ancestors ; Spiegel fol- 
lowed simply Bnrnonfs explanation of the word, which I did also, but after- 
wards 1 discovered the mistahe. Spiegel as the strict follower of the tradition, 
ought here not to have deviated from it, before having ascertained, from strict investi- 
gation that it actually meant “ holy," (which it never does.) The second deviation 
is Spiegel's translation of the words n6it hudat shdittm. In the Pehlevi text there is 
written :^d dk jahabunt jakavvimunii dgdnish, which means literally, “ not which 
made happened comfort." Spiegel introduces “ nowhere" and then the word " possi- 
bility," strange to the Zend as well as to the Pehlevi text and its glosses. He misun- 
derstood two words entirely ; kudat and shdittm ; kudat is an adverb, meaning " any- 
where," and joined to the negative ndit " nowhere." But Spiegel makes it two words 
as the Pehlevi translation does ; the first be takes as an adverb, meaning, 
combined with the negative ndtY, " nowhere," and dat is, according to him, a past parti- 
ciple of the root dd^ to make, create. The Pehlevi translation takes ku simply as a 
relative particle, but not in tlie meaning ** anywhere," and to dat it gives the same 
meaning that he does. Only to the whole word kudaU can the meaning " anywhere" 
be reasonably given, but by no means to the first part, as Spiegel may learn from the 
Persian grammar. To take daU being here a pronominal enclitic (like chit in Sanskrit, 
kvachit " anywhere,") as a past participle, is a gross and unpardonable grammatical 
blander, showing an utter ignorance of the very first principles of grammar. The past 
participle of the root dd^ to make, is in Zend always ddta (corresponding to the Latin 
datus^ given) but never dat ; dgdnish, by which shdittm is translated, never means in 
Persian " possibility," but ease, comfort. He had very likely in view the Sanskrit 
gdktu power, strength, which meaning is altogetlier strange to shditi^ a derivation of 
the root kshdt kshU ** to live, reside." Whatever derivation he might have thought 
of, at aU events the rendering of the Pehlevi translation comfort" is far preferable to 
that ventured upon by its professedly strict follower. The correct philological render- 
ing of the whole passage is as follows : 

: ** I made Spitama Zarathostra ! into a delicious spot what was (hitherto) 
xiowhere habitable. For had not 1, Spitama Zarathustra, converted into a delicione 
spot, what was (hitherto) nowhere habitable ; aU earthly life would haTo been poured 
forth after Airyana Va^jd" (the paradise ; the whole earth then wcfuld be now a desert). 
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the Zend-Avesta, (1858, containing the Yasna and Visparad, 
with the Pehlevi translation), Westergaard succeeded in editing 
all the Zend texts which are known as yet ; and to him we owe 
therefore the first complete edition of the Zend-Avesta. Tlie 
work is entitled Zend--Avesta^ or the religious hooks of the 
Zoroastrians^ edited and translated^ with a Dictionary^ Grammar 
By N. L. Westergaard. Vol. I : The Zend texts Copenhagen 
1852-54: of the two remaining volumes nothing has appeared 
yet. Westergaard knows too well the enormous difficulties with 
which the study of the Zend-Avesta is beset, to come forward 
with a hasty translation, grammar, and dictionary ; he knows 
that none but he who spends many years in nmre preparatory 
studies, is able to give any thing like a translation of even a few 
of the fragments of the Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of all 
the Zend texts, Westergaard’s work deserves much praise ; he 
follows, in most cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings entirely incorrect, he amends them according to sound 
philological principles. Compound words, as far as he could 
discover them, are always marked. From a careful perusal of his 
work, one may gather that Westergaard understood already a good 
deal of the texts (except perhaps the most ancient anddifficult pieces, 
the Gfithas) and had extensive collections of words, forms, various 
readings &c., at his disposal. In every respect, except typography, 
Westergaard’s edition is by far preferable to that of Spiegel. 

I may pass over some small treatises by Spiegel, published 
occasionally in the journal of the German Oriental Society and the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, as having contributed but 
very little towards the elucidation of the Zend-Avesta,* and 

* The best essay written by Spiegel is iiis explanation of the 19th Fargard of the 
Tendiddd. Here he was less hasty than in his other publications. His ** Grammar of 
the Huzv4resh (Pehlevi) language” (Vienna 1856) contains valuable materials for a 
well trained philologist, who vrill undertake to compile a Pehlevi grammar, firom which 

the student might learn thus much as to be able to understand to a certain extent the 
Pehl^ translations of Zend-Avesta, and the linguist gain a insight into the 
nature of that dark language ; but on account of the authoPs want of critical judg- 
ment (as I pointed that oat in a review, published in 1857 in the notices on literary 
subjects of the University, Gottingen) every reader, expecting to attain by means of 
SpiegeVa work, to either of these scopes, wiU find himself soon wholly disappointed. 
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sball noir speak of my own researches made into the sacred 
writings of tlie Parsees. 

1 commenced the studying of the Zend language in the autumn 
of 1862, shortly after the publication of the first number of 
Westergaard's edition of the Zend-Avesta, containing the Tasna. 
I was already acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf, 
which knowledge I chiefly owed to Brockhans’ valuable compilation 
above noticed. But I was quite convinced, at the very outset 
of my studies, that from all that had been hitherto written on the 
Zend language and the Zend-Avesta;^ one could obtain nothing 
but a smattering of this subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and cherishing the hope of making some dis- 
coveries in this terra incognita,.! set about the task of instituting 
inquiries of my own into these sacred texts. I was not possessed 
of any other aids but those which were accessible to all other 
scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the manuscripts 
or copies thereof, and the Pehlevi and Sanskrit translations, at 
their disposal. Westergaard’s edition of the Yasna enabled me 
to commence this study, but I soon was aware of the unusually 
great difficulties which every step in this branch of philological 
studies was to encounter. I first directed my attention towards 
the metrical portions of the Yasna, called the five Gfithas or 
songs, the explanation of which never had been attempted before 
by any oriental scholar. It is true, Spiegel observed first, that 
their language is different, from the usual Zend language to be 
found in the Yendid&d, the Yashts, Yisparat and the later 
portions of the Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out 
some of the most striking differences, such as the constant length 
of the vowels at the end of a word &c., and never undertook to 
translate these songs. I first tried to make out the meaning of a 
few lines by means of Anquetil’s translation, but I soon convinced 
myself of his utter insufficiency even as a guide for ascertaining 
tibe general sense only. In the Yendidfid and the other books, 
Anquetil may guide one in this respect ; but not in the Gfithas. 
The chief reason is the peculiarity of this portion as to language 
and ideas ; they contain no descriptions of ceremonies and ob- 
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^ervances, as the Vendid&d, nor any enumeration of the glorious 
feats of angels, as tlie Yashts, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces contained 
in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelligible to 
the Parsee priests for several thousand years, we cannot expect 
Anquetil to have given even a faint approximate statement of their 
general contents. Having no other aids save AnquetiVs work, 
which proved in this case to be no aid at all (his rough copies 
were not accessible to me), I was left to my own resources. 
First I took the great trouble of collecting all the parallels 
throughout the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically ; 
the index of Brockhaus to Vendidad, Yasna, and Visparat, aided 
me considerably ; but to the Yashts, which forming about one- 
half of all the Zend texts extant, were for the first time published 
in Westergaard’s edition, I was obliged to make an index of my 
own. Being convinced, like Burnouf, that the language of the 
Vedas stands among all Arian dialects nearest to the Zend lan- 
guage, I betook myself to the study of the sacred writings of tlie 
Brahmans, chiefly to that section, which is called Itigveda 
Samhitdy being a collection of a little more than 1,000 very 
yncient hymns. Only the eighth part of this large work being 
published at the time, when I made up my mind to investigate 
into the Zoroastrian writings, I found it necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent me by my friend, Professor 
Benfey, at Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of this ex- 
tensive collection of sacred songs, was to be made also. In this 
tedious work I was supported by a friend, Gottlob Wilhelm 
Hermann (a young clergyman in my native country Wiirtem- 
berg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of Sanskrit. Not 
contenting myself with these aids, 1 commenced the study of 
the Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian languages), 
andfilso that of the Pehlevi language (with modern Persian I 
was already acquainted). The study of Pehlevi, which language 
is a mixture of Persian and Chaldee, was much facilitated to me 
in consequence of my being acquainted to a certain extent with all 
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Semitic tongues, which knowledge 1 chiefly owe to my great teacher. 
Professor Ewald, at Gottingen. After having been prepared in 
this way, I commenced my philological operations in the following 
manner : First I turned up all the other passages, where the word 
or form to be investigated into, occurred, in order to ascertain its 
approximate meaning. But the parallels, referred to, being often as 
obscure as the passage, upon which they were to throw some 
light, I was often obliged first to make out their meaning also by 
a reference to other parallels. Having thus arrived, in most 
cases after many troubles only, at the approximate meaning of 
the word in question, I ventured upon confirming or modifying 
the results obtained in this way by means of a sound etymology. 
First I applied to those words and forms of the Zend language 
itself, which 1 had reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
question ; then I consulted the Vedas, chiefly the hymns of 
the Rigveda. There being neither index nor glossary, I 
had to take here the same trouble as 1 did in the Zend- 
Avesta, in order to ascertain from the parallels the meaning of 
the Vedic word I referred to. I could not asquiesce always 
in the results 1 had gained in this way, but I searched after 
the Zend words to be explained in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Persian, 
chiefly in its older shape, commonly styled Parsee, was of the 
liigliest value for such etymological researches. But the appeal 
to this genuine niece of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta 
is on an average rendered more diflScult, and subjected to ’more 
errors than that to the Vedic Sanskrit, which is the elder sister 
to the Zend. In the modern Persian a good many of the Zend 
words are preserved ; but they have undergone such great 
changes as to make them indiscernible to a somewhat inexperi- 
enced etymologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words being, 
however, reducible to certain rules, these, only partially known as 
yet, were first to be discovered. I shall illustiate these remarks 
on the corruption of ancient words in the modern Persian by some 
examples : e. g. the Zend zaredaya^ i. e. heart, has become dil in 
modem Persian ; fareda^ i. e. year, is sM ; kerenaoUif i. e. he 
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makes is hunad ; dtars i. e. fire, is aiesh In tlie Sanskrit 
as the elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to be 
recognised. So zaredaya is hrdaya, garedha garad (in the 
Vedas), htrmaoiti krnoti (vedic form, in the classical Sanskrit 
clianged into karoti)^ dtars is a^^ar (preserved only in the deriva- 
tive atharvant\* e. fire-man, priest), &c. Of the ancient grammatical 
forms such as the terminations of cases, tenses &c., nothing is 
remaining in the modern Persian, but all are extant in the Vedic 
Sanskrit. From these remarks every one can draw the conclusion 
that Sanskrit is, for the deciphering of the Zend language, of 
much greater use than the modern Persian. 

The first fruit of my laborious researches was an attempt to 
explain the 44th chapter of the Yasna (forming a part of the 
second GStha) which appeared in the journal of the German 
Oriental Society (1853-54). It was on account of the immense 
diflSculties of the subject and the then insufficiency of my prepa- 
rations, that it was impossible for me, even in the majority of my 
interpretations, to be sure of being right. But being convinced 
from this faint attempt, that the G^thas contained the undoubted 
teaching of Zarathustra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
I thought it worth the trouble to pursue these studies for six 
years more. The last and ripest results of these laborious studies, 
I published in a work entitled. The five Qdihas^ L e. collections 
of songs and sayings of Zarathustra^ his disciples and success 
sors, Edited, translated and explained (2 Vols., Leipsic, 1858-60). 
It contains a revised text according to philological principles, 
transcribed into Roman characters, a literal Latin, and a more 
free German translation, and a complete critical and philological 
commentary with introductions to the several chapters (17) and a 
general introduction to the whole at the end. The basis of the 
whole work is the commentary, which gives in full length the results 
of my comparing the parallels of the Zend Avesta and the Veda, 
and tlfe etymological researches in Zend and the cognate languages 
together with a partial review of the traditional explanations, as 
far as they were accessible to me in a bad transcript of 
Neriosenghs Sanscrit translation of the GSthas. Some portions 
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of the work, but much revised, will be submitted to the reader in 
the third chapter of this book. 

About lialf a year after the publication of the first part of 
my work, “ the first translator of the Avesta” published a 
translation of the whole Tasna, together with Visparat, including 
the G^thas also. He complained very much of my encroachment 
on his monopoly, and pretended boldly, (although he had devoted 
but little time, as he confessed himself in the preface, whereas 1 
had spent six years on this difficult portion) to ofier here to the 
public the first translation of the Gatlias. But he found himself 
soon disappointed in his expectation ; for nobody acknowledged his 
pretensions. It would be mere wasting of time and paper to 
expatiate here on his work ; written exactly in the same style as 
his Vendid^d, it is made without any philological preparations, 
simply according to Neriosengh's Sanskrit translation ; no study 
of the subject is perceptible. The work, therefore, is completely 
useless as far as the Gfithas are concerned, in the explanation of 
which, still, after the publication of my work, much remains to 
be done. In the introduction he repeats chiefly Anque til's 
reports on the forms of worship among the Parsees, 

Before I conclude this introductory chapter, I have to mention 
some other publications relative to the Zend-Avesta. Lassen, 
the well known Sanskrit scholar, published an edition of the Zend 
text of the five first chapters of Yendid^d (Bonn 1851), but 
adding neither translation nor explanatory notes. 

Windishmann, a Roman Catholic clergyman of a high position 
at Munich, published two valuable essays, one “ on (the deity) 
Anaitis,” worshipped by the ancient Persians, and mentioned in 
the Yashts ; the other is a translation of the Mihir Yasht, with 
notes (Leipsic, 1857.) 

Max Dunoebr, the author of a History of Antiquity which is 
highly valued in Germany, treated, in the second volume of his 
work, of the ancient Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets. 


* In several tran^tions of Grecian reports, as given above, 1 was compelled to fol- 
low him, the original texts of the authors not sdways being accessible to me in this 
place. 
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Although he himself is a mere historian by profession (no oriental 
scholar), he succeeded in drawing up a fine and correct general 
picture of the ancient Iranian life according to the reports of the 
Greeks and the modern researches into the Zend-Avesta. 

This much I had to notice on the general course of the re- 
searches into the sacred writings of the Parsees, undertaken in 
Europe solely out of interest in the remote and glorious past of 
Persians and Bactrians. Slowly a whole world, buried for thou- 
sands of years in documents written in a now unintelligible 
tongue, begins to be unfolded ; but many years and many 
labourers will be required to make this new field for antiquarian 
and philological researches yield much ripe fruit. The Dustoors, 
who are first concerned, and other younger talented and well-to- 
do members of the rich Parsee community, ought to consider it 
their duty to equip themselves with all the implements (know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, Hebrew, &c.), now required 
for a successful investigation into the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages, in order to learn the foundations on which their religion 
rests. For the benefit of the Parsee youth chiefly this work 
is intended. May it be a useful guide to them in their 
studies ! 



II. 


OUTLINE 

OF A 

GRAMMAR OF THE ZEND LANGUAGE. 


1— THE IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form a 
separate family of the great Arian stock of languages,- which com- 
prises, besides the Iranian idioms, the Sanskrit (with its daught- 
ers), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with English), Slavonian, Letto- 
Litthuanian and Celtic dialects. The Iranian idioms themselves 
are to be brought under two heads : 

1. Iranian languages in the strictest sense. 

2. Affiliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, middle age, and modern 
languages of Iran, t. e. of Persia, Media, and Bactria, or chiefly of 
those countries which are styled in the Zend-Avesta, the Arian 
^countries** {airy do danhdvd). We may class them as follows 

(a.) The East-Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only in the 
two dialects, in which the scanty fragments of the Parsee scripture 
are written ; the more ancient of them may be called the Gfltha 
dialect,” because the largest and most important pieces 
preserved in this peculiar idiom, are the so called G&thas or songs; 
the younger, in which most of the books, which now make up the 
Zend-Avesta, are written, may be called ancient Bactrian” or 
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the “ classical Zend language,’* which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bactria. The chief differences 
of the two dialects will be pointed out in the grammatical sketch 
to be given in this chapter, and the question as to their relation* 
ship to each other, will be briefly discussed at the end. The Bac- 
trian languages seem to have been dying out in the third century 
B. C., no daughters of them having been left. 

(6.) The West-Iranian languages or those of Media and Persia. 
They are known to us during the three periods, antiquity, middle 
ages, and modern times, but only in one dialect, viz., that which 
at every period served as the written language throughout the Ira- 
nian provinces of the Persian Empire. There are several dialects 
mentioned by lexicographers, but we know but very little of them.* 
Of the Ancient Persian a few documents are now extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Kings of the Achssmenian dynasty, 
to be found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of Behistun, 
near Hamadan, and some other places of Persia. This language 
stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects of the Zend-Avesta, 
but shows, however, some peculiarities ; for instance, instead of z we 
find d used, e. g. adam I, in Zend azem ; dasta hand, Zend zagta. 
It is undoubtedly the mother of the modern Persian. The differ- 
ences between both are nevertheless great, and to read and inter- 
pret the cuneiform inscriptions written in the ancient Persian, 
Sanskrit and Zend, although they be only sisters, have proved to 

^ In Say id Hossein Sli^ Hakikat*s Persian grammar, entitled Tochfai ul ajam^ 
there are aeven Iranian languages enumerated, which are claased under two heads, viz., 
fa) obsolete or dead, and (h) luch tongues as are used. Of the ancient he knows 4 : 
Boghdhi (the language of the ancient Sogdiana, gughdha in. the Zend-Avesta) ; Zduli 
(instead of Z^buli, the dialect of ZahuUstan); Siksi (spoken in Bejestan, called Sakat- 
tene by the Greeks) ; and Birwi (Rarogu in the Zend-Avesta, the modem Herat). Ai 
languages in use, he fmentions Paraee, which, he says, was spoken in Istakhar 
(Persepolis), the ancient capital of Persia; then or Court language, according 

to this autlior, spoken at Balkh, Bokhara, Merw and in Badakshan ; and PeUevi or 
the language of the so called PeMev^ comprising the districts of Rai (^Ragha 
in the ^end*- A vesta), Ispahan and Dinur. Deri be calls the language of Firdausi, but 
the trifling deviations he alleges to prove the difference of Deri from Pareee (for 
instance they say in Deri athkam belly for ehakam^ and abd instead of bd with), refer 
only to slight changes in spelling, and are utterly insufficient to induce a philologist to 
make Deri an idiom different from Parsec, 
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be more useful than its daughter, the modern Persian. The 
chief reason is the loss of nearly all the grammatical inflexions in 
nouns, verbs, genders, &c., in the modern Persian, while in the 
Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the Achamehids 
(600 — ^300 B. C.), we find still a great many inflexions agreeing 
with those of the Sanskrit, Zend, and of the other ancient Arian 
tongues. At what time the Persian lost almost all its termina- 
tions, and came into the condition of its present grammatical 
poverty, which makes it appear rather like the Chinese than tlie 
Arian sister tongues (whose grammar is so highly developed), we 
cannot ascertain. But there is every reason to suppose, that this 
dissolution and absorption of the terminations on account of their 
having become for the greater part utterly unintelligible, began 
before the Christian era, because in the later inscriptions 
of the Achaemenids (400 B. C.), we find already the grammatical 
forms confounded, which confusion we discover in many portions 
of the Zend-Avesta also. No inscription of the successors of the 
Achssmenids, the Arsacids, in the vernacular Persian being 
extant, we cannot trace the successive dissolution of the ancient 
Iranian. Among the Persian inscriptions still extant, those which 
stand, as to their time, next to those of the Achmmenids, belong 
to the Sassanids, who ascended the throne of Iran in A. D. 
236. From them, although very rare, except on coins, we may 
learn that the general grammatical structure of Persian, at the 
Sassanian times, as regards the want of grammatical terminations, 
was almost in the same state as we find it now. But besides *the 
loss of the terminations, another considerable change is to be 
observed, viz. the intermixture of a foreign (Semitic) language. 
The coins of the Sassanids (from A. D. 236 — 640) sliow many 
Semitic words, but with Arian terminations. To make that clear, 
1 shall give the reader a short specimen of this style. 

In the inscription of King Shapur I. (who reigned from A. D. 
238 to 260), found at HajiAbAd, copied by Westergaard, and 
added tolas edition of the Bundehesh (without any explanation), 
we find the following titles : — 

Mazdayam bagi Shdhpuhri malhdn malkd Jrdn v Anirdn mind 
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chatri min yuzdAn harj mazdayasn hagi Arlashatr malkdn malM 
Irdn mind chatri min yazddn nafi bagi. Bahagdn malkdy L e,, the 
Ormuzd worshipper, the ruler Shapur, the emperor of IrSn 
and Not-IrSn (Turan), of divine origin through God, the 
•on of the Ormuzd- worshipper, the ruler Ardeshir, emperor of IrSn, 
of divine origin through God, grandson of the ruler Babagah, 
the king. 

Mazdayasn is in the old language Masdayagna^ the termin- 
ating a being lost ; bagi is the ancient iagfa (literally, god) applied 
to kings, like the Grecian theos^ god,* and the Sanscrit deva ; the 
final i is the so called Idhdfat^ or the relative particle which joins 
one noun to the other or an adjective to the substantive, which use 
is extremely frequent in the modern Persian. Shahpiihr-i, i\\Q 
proper name of tlie king ; in ancient Persian it would sound 
Khshathra puthra. The final i is of the same nature as that in hagi ; 
it connects the name of the King with his titles. Malkdn Malkd 
corresponds to the ancient Persian khshayathiya klishayaihi^ 
ydnam^ King of Kings, and the modern Persian ShahansJidh J 
it is of Semitic (Chaldee) origin (compare malkdn the king, 
in Chaldee, and malkd in Syriac), but with the Iranian 
plural termination dn^ which was originally used for the genitive 
plural only, but afterwards applied to all cases of the plural 
indiscriminately. Iran and Anirdn are in the ancient language 
Airyana and Anairyana ; v (w) is a corruption of and 
mind chitra would be ma{nyu-chitra^ having a heavenly origin ; 
minis a Semitic particle meaning “ from** instead of ancient 
Persian liacha and modern Persian az ; yazddn^ mod. Pers. 
yazdduy god, which corresponds to the ancient yazatanWm^ the 
genitive plural of yazata^ i. e. a being deserving worship. ■[■ Barj 
is the Chaldee Jar, son ifien in Hebrew and Arabic) ; tbej 
at the end is another pronunciation of the relative i above 
mentioned. iVa/-i, is the Zend napd, S. nap/d, Lat. nepos 

^ One might take this terminating t at an adjectival termination, but on the coins 
we often find the simple ba^/. 

t The plural is hero used as a term of respect ; compare the Hebrew tloMm^ a 
plural, and the Aethiopic amldkt a plural too, but both applied to god. 
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grandson (preserved, but with a somewhat changed meaning in 
nephew). 

Besides coins anH a few inscriptions, books also are extant from 
the Sassanian times. It is hard, and in many instances impos- 
sible, to ascertain the accurate date when they were written ; thus 
much is only certain, that they exhibit that form of the Persian 
tongue which was current in Persia during the Sassanian rule 
(235 — 640 A. D.), and for the period immediately subsequent to 
its overthrow. This Pehlevi literature, as far as it is preserved, 
is of a merely religious character, being closely connected with the 
restoration of the Zoroastrian religion by the Sassanids. The most 
important remnant of it is a translation of the chief parts of the 
Zend-Avesta (Yasna, Yisparad and Yendid^d), and some minor 
pieces. Other religious books, without a Zend original, are 
extant, such as the Bundehesh, Shikandgtmdniy Binhart^ Atash 
Bahrdm^ etc., and by searching in the libraries of ancient priest- 
ly families, one might discover several Pehlevi books, utterly un- 
known hitherto. 

As to the nature of the Pehlevi language to be found 
in all these books, and the relationship in which it stands 
to that on the coins and inscriptions, 1 shall quote here some of 
my remarks made about this subject in my German pamphlet 

On the Pehlevi language and the Bundehesh” (Gottingen 1854). 

The Pehlevi of the books differs from that lo be met with on 
coins and inscriptions, but these differences are not so great as to 
justify the supposition, maintained by Westergaard, that both'are 
utterly distinct languages, the former a pure Iranian, the latter a 
Semitic idiom. The main character of both is the same, viz. 
a mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements, the Semitic part being 
always identical with Chaldee forms and words, and the Iranian 
with Persian. The difference consists only in the larger or 
smaller intermixture of either. The inscriptions at Haji3.b£d, 
mentioned above, exhibit one and the same text in two very nearly 
related, yet not identical idioms. The 6rst, marked (A) at the 
end of Westergaard’s Bundehesb, the commencement of which 
inscription we have explained above, shows the same idiom 
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which we find on the coins ; it is full of Semitic words, but th« 
structure is Iranian, not Semitic ; thus we have for instance the 
Persian plural termination in (iw, the Persian way of expressing the 
genitive case by means of the suffix i (to be traced to the relative 
pronoun yat). In the other idiom marked (B), the Semitic ele- 
ment prevails even in the structure ; it thus stands nearer to the 
Semitic than to the Iranian character, though it is nowhere to be 
recognised as a really Semitic language. We find in it, for instance, 
the Chaldee plural in in^ e. g. malMn^ kings, and instead of the Ira- 
nian bog, divine, the Semitic aUhd, divine. In comparing these two 
idioms with the Pehlevi of the books, we find some differences, 
but they are not of any great importance. On the contrary, we 
meet many of those strange looking forms and words, which made 
Pehlevi appear in the eyes of several scholars as a fabricated lan- 
guage, on the inscriptions (where certainly no fabricated language 
could be made use of by the kings) as well as in Uie books, c. g. 
the particles, aih which, what, amat when, val, (var in the books, 
I there being often not distinguished from r), apart, avan to, to- 
wards, joamy before, etc., all being of Semitic origin. The non- 
irShian element is called Hiizvdt'esh by the Parsee priests. If they 
read Pehlevi, they generally read the corresponding Persian 
instead of these foreign words,* being, however, ready, if called 


# They read, for instance, kah which, instead of atk ; khdstan to wish, want, 
instead of humhundstan ; nishistdn to get, instead of jatibuntariy etc. This circumstance 
has very likely given rise to Westergaard’s strange opinion, that the foreign words of 
the Pehlevi books are mere ideographic signs, invented to conceal the meaning of the 
sacred books from laymen. But the priests, if asked, whether or not the foreign word, 
styled by Westergaard an ideograph, has a peculiar pronunciation, answer in the 
affirmative, and pronounce then the signs, character by character, wybxg at the same 
time ** that is Huzvdresh.*’ This name, therefore, is to be confined to the Semitic 
element in the Pehlevi only, and not applied to the Pehlevi language in general. To 
facilitate the reading of these Semitic words, styled J3uzooresh{iiaMiB in aU probability 
the right pronunciation and not Jluzvdresh)^ we find often an Iranian termination added 
to a Semitic word, e. g. M-dar father, amildar, mother, where dar at the end indicates 
that a&^and ami is to be pronounced as pddar, mddar, the Persian substitutes for the 
Semitic ab fathei, am mother ; yahawunand (read by the priests janoonand) they 
are, where yahavvun is the 3rd person plural of the second tense (its meaning being 
that of the present and future) of the Chaldaic verb havd to be, and the termination of 
the drd plaral» present tense, of the Persian ha$tand, they are. 
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upon, to pronounce them according to the characters in ^hich 
they are written ; but their pronunciation of these Semitic words, 
whose roots and forms are unintelligible to them, is in many 
cases evidently wrong. The chief reason of this is the great am- 
biguity of the Pehlevi writing, where not only the short vowels are 
omitted (as is usual in all Semitic alphabets, except the Aethio- 
pic), but one and the same character is capable of three or four 
diflFerent meanings ; so, for instance, o, v, n are expressed by 
one character, for initial j, hy s there is one sign indiscri- 
minately used, etc. The correct form and pronunciation is to be 
ascertained from the Chaldee only, a good knowledge of which 
tongue is indispensable in order to understand Pehlevi. 

Now the question arises, do these three idioms of the Pehlevi 
language, which we can discover, represent dialects of three differ- 
ent districts in Iran, or do they belong to different periods, or are 
they mere products of peculiarities existing in different styles ? 
The two idioms, found in the Hajiabad inscriptions, which are writ- 
ten in two distinct kinds of characters, one of which (B) resembles 
very much the Hebrew writing, exhibit certainly two dialects of 
one and the same language, as spoken in two neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The book Pehlevi (called Zend^Fehkvi, i. e. Pehlevi of 
the commentary) differs from the Pehlevi on the coins only as 
far as the style is concerned ; it was very likely that kind of 
language, which was used in the schools by scholars only, and not 
ky the people. At the time when Pehlevi ceased to be a Hying 
language, and tlie restoration of the pure Iranian words was 
begun, tbe scholars, not daring to change the writings, descended 
from the Sassanian times, accustomed themselves to substitute in 
reading the Persian equivalents for the foreign Huzooresh words. 
This circumstance gave at length rise to a new form of writing 
commentaries on religious subjects, consisting in the use of the 
more distinct and clear Zend characters, where each sign has 
but one phonetical, value, and in exterminating all the foreign 
Huzooresh words, to be replaced by pure Persian ones. This 
new form was called Pdzendy serving, as is the case up to the pre- 
sent day, to facilitate the reading and understanding of the ancient 
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Pehlevi books ooly» Thus PS^end has two xneani^ like Zend« 
it means explanation of the Zend commentary, this explana- 
tion being written in the pure Iranian, it is applied also to ^ 
language used for that purpose. 

The Iranian part of the Pehlevi differing but little from modem 
Persian, we dare say, that the Persian language, as written 1600 
years ago, was, in grammatical respects, almost in the i^me state 
as we find it at present. It needed only the Chaldee words to be 
exterminated and pure Iranian ones re-established throughout in 
their room, in order to arrive at that state of the modern Persian 
which is presented to us in the Shfihnfimeh by Firdausi. Soon 
after the conversion of the Persians to the Mohammedan faith, a 
great many Arabic words were incorporated with the Persian ton- 
gue, forming now an inseparable part of the language, such as the 
Norman words in modern English. That mixture of Persian with 
Chaldee was called Pehlevi (the Semitic part went by the name 
Buzooreehi the purified Persian by that of Par see or PSzend). 
As to the time, the period of Pehlevi^ extends from A. D. 200 (if 
not earlier) to 700 ; that of Parses from 700 to 1100 ; and that of 
modern Persian^ the language of Jdmi^ Nizdm% and Mdjiz^ from 
1100 up to the present The only changes in the Persian for 
1600 years have been in the words ; many words used in the 
Parsee books and Firdausi are now obsolete, and unintel- 
ligible to an unlearned Persian. Although there are translations 
of many parts of the grand Shfihnamah, yet up to the present day 
Firdausi’s language is not yet properly investigated into, the ex- 
planation of many things in the poem requiring more than an 
ordinarily good oriental scholarship. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues comprises 
the aviated languages^ that is to say such as share in the chief 
peculiarities of this family, but differ from it in many 
es^Butial points. To this division we must refer the OssetiCf 
spqkeft by some small tribes in the Caucasus, but completely 
differing from the otlier so called Caucasian languages ; also the 
Armenian and the Afghanie {Pushtodf. 
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The general character of the Zend language in both its dialects 
is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich in inflexions, in the 
verbs and in the nouns. In the former, where three numbers and 
eightcases can be distinguished, it agrees almost completely with the 
Vedic Sanscrit, and in the latter, it exhibits a greater variety of 
forms, than the classical Sanscrit. Besides, we find a multitude of 
compound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined to- 
gether in an easy way which is apt to contribute largely towards a 
quick understanding of the general sense of passages. It is a gen- 
uine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic ; but we find her 
no longer in the prime of life ; she is presented to us rather in her 
declining age. The forms are not always kept strictly distinct from 
each other, as is the case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are 
now and then confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in 
the nouns, where the dissolution first began ; the crude form, t. e. 
the original uninflected state of the word, is often used instead of 
the originally inflected forms. So, for instance, we find daeva (the 
Indian gods) which is the very crude form, employed as the in- 
strumental singular, which ought to be daevena^ or at least daevd^ 
and as nominative plural, which ought to be daevaonli>6^ or at least 
daSvd. The long vowels of the feminine in the nominative, d and 
if are out of course, so that from the termination alone the gender 
is not so easily to be recognised as in Sanskrit ; so wehaverfaewa, 
creed, belief, instead of daSnd; moreover the forms of the dative and 
instrumental, chiefly in the plural, are often confounded. These 
deviations from the original forms, and the confusion of termina- 
tions are by far more frequent in the classical Zend, than in the 
G&tha dialect, where the grammar in most cases is quite correct. 

The chief reason of the grammatical defects of the present texts 
of the Zend-Avesta lies, I think, in the want of grammatical 
studies among the ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the 
study of grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the 
ancient Mobeds and Dustoors, as was the case with Sanskrit 
among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran produced men like 
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PSnini, KfitySyana, and Patanjali, who became the lawgivers of 
the classical Sanskrit language, we should have less ground to 
complain of the bad condition of the texts, and found less 
difficulties in explaining them, than we have now to encounter. 
There is every reason to believe, that the grammar of the Bactrian 
language was never fixed in any way by rules ; thus the corrup- 
tions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually crept from the 
popular and colloquial into the written language, became unavoid- 
able. In Sanskrit the grammarians built, by means of the numer- 
ous rules, under which every regular or irregular form of that lan- 
guage was brought, a strong bulwark against the importation of 
forms from the popular and vulgar language, which was marked 
by them as Prakrit, Grammar became a separate branch of 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied out or written in 
the strictest accordance with rules of grammar, but always with 
respect to phonetical peculiarities, especially in Vedic books, if they 
had any real foundation. To these grammatical studies of the 
Brahmans, which belong to an age gone by long ago, we chiefly 
owe the wonderfully correct and accurate grammatical state of the 
texts of the Vedas and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran 
almost all knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations 
died out at the same time that the ancient Iranian languages un- 
derwent the change from inflected to uninflected ones. Books 
were extant and learnt by heart for religious purposes, as is still 
done by the Parsee priests. But when the language of the Zoroas- 
trian books had become dead, there were no means for the priests, 
who cared more for a merely mechanical recital of the sacred 
texts, than for a real insight into their meaning, to prevent the 
corruptions of the texts. Ignorant of any thing like grammar, they 
copied them out merely mechanically like the monks in Europe 
in the middle ages, or wrote them down from memory, of course 
full of blunders and mistakes. For this reason, we find the copies, 
now Jn use by Mobeds and Dustoors, in the most deplorable 
condition as regards grammar ; the terminations are often written 
as separate words, and vowels inserted according to the wrong 
pronunciation of the writer, where they ought to be omitted. 
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The best text, comparatively speaking, is to be found in the oldest 
copies only, while in Vedic manuscripts (if written for religious 
purposes) there is not the slightest difference, whether they are 
many centuries old, or executed at the present day. Westergaard 
has taken great trouble to give a correct text, chiefly according to 
the oldest manuscripts, which were accessible to him. His edition 
is in most cases far preferable to the manuscripts of the priests 
of modern times. The Dustoors, therefore, should consider it 
their bounden duty to agree on an accurate text according to the 
oldest manuscripts, which they could procure very easily. In 
this task they will be aided much by Westergaard’s valuable 
edition, and the grammatical researches of other Kuropean scho- 
lars. Why will they remain behind the Brahmans and the Jews, 
who have preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed fragments of 
the ancient Zoroastrian writings has now come, and the Dustoors 
as the spiritual guides of the Parsee community, should take a 
chief part in it. The darkness in which a good deal of this creed 
is enshrouded, must be dispelled. But the only way of attaining 
such a desirable result is a sound and critical knowledge of the 
language. 


3— SOUNDS, VOWELS, AND CONSONANTS. 

(A) Vowels. 

a, if {; u, H; (ae) ; o, 6 ; — af, di ; au^ ao ; du^ 
do ; Si (aSi ) ; ou^ oi, Si ; wf, 

For so many vowels (12 simple, and many diphthongs) separate 
characters, or combinations thereof, are used in the Zend raanu- 

* The long vowels are marked by the circumflex. The vowels to be pronounced in the 
eentinenta} manner ; E is a loiig d with a slight doge of a naaal sonad te be pronounced 
like 4 in the French dme soul { diU equal toA 
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scripts ; which fact shows clearly, that in ancient times each of 
them had its own pronunciation, but at present the priests pro- 
nounce several of them, such as a and and o and without any 
distinction. Therefore the original pronunciation of them can be 
only guessed by us rather than really ascertained. 

Of the vowels given in the above list, 1 shall point out only 
such ones as are peculiar to Zend. Whilst the short and long a, 
i, w, e, e, &c., are easily understood by any one, S, always 
occurring before m or w, is a long d, with a slight tinge of a nasal 
sound ; it is chiefly used in the genitive plural termination 
anUm, 3m=S. dndm , — Of the e sounds, e and 5 are to 
be noticed. Whilst the Sanskrit has only one e, which is always 
long, having originated from a fusion of a and t, the Zend has a 
short e besides, which has either no correspondent in Sanskrit, 
or which corresponds to the short a. This e is often in Zend a 
mere vehicle for facilitating the pronunciation. Quite peculiar is 

which is a long vowel, and prevalent chiefly in the Gfltha 
dialect, where it often replaces the final 6 of the usual Zend ; for 
instance, fe, who ?=Ad ; ye^ viho^=yd ; vachd^ word, =t;«cAd 
&c. The writers confound it often with which circumstance 
seems to hint at its close affinity to that sound. 

The frequent use of a before e and 6 is very likely not a pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation, but of writing. The Zend texts are 
handed down to us not in their original characters, but in a 
later form* of writing, which arose very likely, shortly after the 
commencement of the Christian era, when Syriac literature began 
to spread in Persia. For the Zend characters are written 
from right to left, like all the Semitic alphabets (except 
the Himyaritic in South Arabia and the Aethiopic) ; while the 
Sanskrit, and the ancient Bactrian alphabets, such as are to be 
found on coins, and in the cuneiform inscriptions exhibiting the 
ancient Persian tongue, are written from left to right. The 
for^i of the Zend characters besides, bears a great resem- 
blance to some Syriac alphabets. Now to revert to ae and ao 

* As the Old Testameirt has been preserved in the Chaldee characters thon^^h origi- 
nally written in the Samaritan. 
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at the beginning of words, it is a peculiarity of the Semitic lan- 
guages to introduce every initial vowel by prefixing an Elif (a 
soft aspirate sound, generally rendered by a, but not exactly 
corresponding to it). This peculiarity has crept into the writings 
of the Zend texts, so that a word hardly ever commences with 6 
but with aS. In the middle of words, ae may be a peculiar 
diphthong; for instance, in vifpahhUm (genitive plural of vifpa 
all), etc. 

In the Gfitha dialect, we observe this peculiarity that if words 
terminate in vowels, they terminate always in long, never in short 
ones. This lengthening of the vowels at the end extends even to 
the shortest of all, the short c, which, according to its origin, is not 
even to be considered as a full vowel (it is similar to the sfivd in 
the Hebrew). So we find rdzar^ instead of rdzare^ rule, way, 
(Yas. 32, 12). The reason of this peculiar circumstance lies 
certainly not in the nature of the Giitha dialect, but in the litur- 
gical application of the pieces written therein. They are, as we 
shall see afterwards, the most important and holiest prayers used 
in the Zoroastrian divine service, and were originally sung (see 
p. 4. 8). The way of singing them was very likely analogous 
to that in which the Brahmans, the nearest relations of the 
Parsees, used to sing the verses of the Sdmaveda at the time of 
solemn sacrifices only, and which is preserved up to this day on 
such occasions. From hearing a Sfimaveda priest sing some 
verses of this Veda, one can ascertain, that he lengthens the 
terminating vowels of a word, even if they are short. In Sans- 
krit, where the grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not 
changed according to the mode of singing them, while in Zend^ 
where nothing regarding the grammar and pronunciation was 
settled, these peculiarities produced by singing the Gfithas and 
some other pieces, crept into the manuscripts, which were often 
written from memory only, as is now often the case. 

On the changes of one vowel into another, I shall make but 
few remarks. There are in Zend two vowels, i and and, one 
semivowel y, which change an original a preceding or following, 
into at, ^ or d, a circumstance, which we observe in the Teutonic 
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languages also.**^ So instead of harali^ he bears, we find haraiti 
{ai instead of a, influenced by the terminating i), yizi or yeidhi^ 
“ if,” instead of yadi^ as it is in Sanskrit, verezyiiti^ instead of 
verezyati^ he works. Now and then the y which has produced 
the change of a into disappears, e. g. nagi (Vend. 8, 21) im- 
per. flee ! perish ! instead of nagya which is the regular form. In 
the GStha language we perceive, besides this change of a into 
ai or that of a into d, for instance, verezydtil, instead of verez-- 
yatuy he may work ; vatoydtii for vatayatu^ he may tell, an- 
nounce (Yas. 35, 6). 


(B) Consonants. 

Guttueals. — k, kh, y, gh^ h. 

Palatals. — ch, j. 

Dentals.— th, d, dh. 

Labials.—;?, /, b. 

Semivowels. — y, r, v, w. 

Sibilants. — g, sh, 5, z, zh. 

Nasals. — m, w, n, n, n. 

I shall now make some remarks on the sounds which are peculiar 
to the Zend language. Of all gutturals q (corresponding to the 
Latin qii) is one of this sort ; in modern Persian, hho corresponds 
with it, e. g. khvdh, sleep, in Zend qafna (S. svapna, Latin somnus^ 
Greek hypnos). In the GStha dialect this sound is more frequent 
than in the usual Zend, e. g. qy^m^ I may be, instead of Lat. 
^im ; gpentaqyd (gen. sing, of gpenta^ holy) instead of gpentahS^ 
The palatal sounds, ch and /, as well as the soft sibilants, z and 
aA, which are in many respects near to the palatals, are always 
changed into a harsh guttural sound M, before t, th (confound- 
ed now and then with dh^ e. g. tikhdhem^ “ what is spoken, a 
wprdfinstead of uhhthem)^ and s : e. g. berekhdha ‘‘high, elevated,” 

« Compare staff, pi. staves, a being pronouiiced in the plural like i of the continental 
languages. 
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iilstead of herexta ; aokhta^ he spoke, instead of avachta^ from vach 
to speak, vdkh--s nona. sg. speech, acc. sg. vdchem*^ drukh^a 
nom. sing., drujem^ acc. sg., the palatal reappearing always imme- 
diately before vowels. 

Among the dental class, th is of a peculiar nature, 
and not to be identified with th of the Sanskrit, which is 
simply an aspirate ^ ; it is rather near to the English th. In 
most cases it is only a change of the simple t on account of its 
being followed by r, and sometimes y\ e. g. thri S. tri^ 
three, thwd S. tvd^ thee ; ithySjS ruin (from the S. root tyaj 
to leave). A very instructive example occurs in diar^s^ fire ; 
the gen. sg. is dthrS^ the acc. dtarem^ t being changed into 
th before r, and retained before the vowel. Now and then 
it corresponds with S. th ; e. g. atha^ then, after, S. atha. If 
a word terminates in U we find generally a separate sign used 
for it ; but it appears to be rather a calligraphic peculiarity than 
to imply a separate dental sound ; for that reason 1 left distin- 
guishing this final t (in certain words as thahh S. dviah to hate, 
ikaSsha religion S. dikshd^ it is used at the beginning also instead 
of the common t), the soft aspirate of the dental class, is not 
more strictly distinguished from the simple (f, which fact causes now 
and then a confusion, rendering it, for instance, difiicult to distin- 
guish dd, to give, from dhd^ to make, create. 

Of the labial class / is not to be identified with S. Ih ; it is an 
aspiration of as th is of t^ on account of its being followed by r, 
or s and sK; e. g./ra S. pra^ Greek and Latin pro^ for ; dfs^ water, 
(nora. sg. of ap water) ; kerefs^ body, Lat. corpus (nom. sing, of 
mrefs)\ /sAw, rich, monied. Among the semi-vowels we miss Z, 
which in the ancient language seems not to have existed at all ; 
in the Pehlevi and modern Persian we find it, but it is always 
traceable to an original r. In Sanskrit I is later than r, but it is 
already known to the Yedic dialect. 

In sibilants, the Zend is peculiarly rich, even richer than 
Sanskrit. The p (to be pronounced as ss like the Preneh p) is 
uniformly put for if another ^ follows ; in Sanskrit one says 
viita having possessed (from the root vid to possess, get), but in 
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Zend it is always changed into (compare in Greek oisiha, 

=Zend voigtay thouknowest, from oida^S. veda I know). In 
the Gatlia dialect we find it often at the end of words instead of^, 
e. g. gtuvag instead of gtavaty praising. Zand zh are two soft sibi- 
lants, lacking the Sanskrit. Into these soft sounds the dental d 
is changed, if it meets another rf, e. g. dazdiy give, instead of 
dad-dhi. In the GStha language, we sometimes find the pecu- 
liarity of changing gt mto zd oizhdy when a soft sound, h orjr, is 
in the following syllable, e. g. azd^Msy the instr. plur. of agtiy 
existence, body (afterwards from ignorance used as a nomi- 
native), vazhdreng acc. pi. of vagtray field. 

Of the nasal sounds n is used before hy e. g. anhus life, and 
inserted between a and u in certain forms, e. g. merechamliay kill ; 
n is used before h and appears to be stronger, like ng. They have, 
however, nothing to do with the etymology, and are a mere 
produce of pronunciation ; generally used before the dentals, 
seems to be a half nasal sound, like the Sanskrit Anusv&ra. 


4— ROOTS. 

The last elements of an aggregate of sounds, which remain, after 
all the suffixes and terminations have been taken off, are denoted 
by the name of “ root.” For instance, to find out the root of 
verezyeiti “ he works,” first the termination of the 3rd pers. sg. 
present tense tiy and then yei (ya), being the characteristic of the 
present tense and those words, that are derived from it, are to be 
taken oflf ; the remaining part remthen is the root, to which the 
idea of “ working” is attached. Most nouns being traceable to 
verbs, we shall confine ourselves to the enumeration of some 
verbal roots. Original roots are of course monosyllabic, 
consisting now and then of a single vowel only, or being a com- 

* It 18 the Srst part of the name Vigtdgpa the orignal form of the Grecian Eyttaspes 
meaning ** possessing horses.** 

8 
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bination of a vowel with a simple or double consonant, or of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, e. g. i to go (in aeiti he 
goes S. etif Latin it^ he goes); dd S. dd to give ; vd to blow 
{ydonti^ they blow, vdia wind ; gd to go (in gaia^ gone) ; frw to 
hear ; mtre to die ; to make ; mar to speak, recite, {Jrama- 
rdite^ he announces) ; char to walk ; tach to flow ; vahhsh to 
grow ; vach to speak ; mrd to say (in mraoi, he told); bar to 
bring ; as to be (in ahmi I am, donhat he was); M to exist &c. 
From the simple roots others were derived by means of some 
additional sounds, which, of course, can change the meaning ; 
so dath to place, is a derivation of dhd^ dd to make, merehch 
to kill, one of mere to die. Now and then we find a verbal root 
joined to a noun, in order to modify the meaning, e. g. yaozhddy 
yaozh-dath to purify, make clean. As to their practical use, the 
reader will soon become aware, that the roots are mere fictions 
of philology, abstract grammatical notions, but in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of a language, they are nevertheless very 
useful. They show the common origin of words, which, in 
the course of time have become different both in forms and sense. 
So nagiAS a corpse, {nehys in the Greek) and nagaite^ nashaite he 
perishes, goes away, are of the same root : S. na^ to perish ; 

druhhs^ destruction, lie, aiwidruzhaiii^ he belies, aiwi-driikhtdy a 
liar, are traceable to driissh S. druh to destroy ; frathweregem^ I 
created and thworesta creator, are derivations of tliwereg thwareg^ 
thwSres (only different pronunciation of the same root) =S. 
to fabricate, make, create (literally to cut”); agti existence, 
ahmi I am and agtvdo existing, come likewise from the root as to be. 


5— CRUDE FORMS. 

Prom the root, in which the notions of verbs and nouns are 
likewise contained, both are then distinguished by means of suffixes, 
or if they are left, at least by the terminations or inflexions. 
These new forms, produced in order to distinguish verbal and 
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nominal notions, are called the crude forms ; to these then the 
inflexions only need being added to make the word complete. I 
shall illustrate this by some examples. To form from the root nag 
to perish, a noun meaning “ what has perished,’* a dead body, the 
suffix u is required ; nagu^ therefore, is the nominal crude form 
to which then the terminations may be added, as nagu-s nom. sg. 
nagiim^ acc. sg. &c. Sometimes the inflexion is added without 
the previous formation of a proper crude form, e. g. dnihh-s^ lie, 
from the xootdrnzh (the soft zh is changed into the harsh hh on 
account of s being a harsh sound, see pag 55). 

To make up the verbal crude forms, different modifications of 
the root, which produce a slight change of meaning, must take 
place. In order to impart, for instance, to the crude form of frw, 
to hear, the causal idea “ to make hear, recite,” it must be 
changed into or to i\\Q toot merench^ to kill, the desi- 

derative idea “ to wish to kill,” it must be altered into mimerelihsh^ 
Even the tenses often require a crude form, to which the termina- 
tions may be added. In order to form the present tense “ he 
hears,” or “ he does” from the respective roots gm to hear and 
here (kar) to make, the syllable nu (used also in Sanskrit and 
Greek, in certain verbs which conveys the meaning “now,”) is to 
be added. Thus the crude forms of the present tense, gurunu 
(euphonically instead of grunu) an.d herenu are obtained, to which 
the termination of the third pers. sg. ti is to be joined. In this 
way, the word giirimaoiti (modern Persian shunad) “ he hears” 
and herenaoiti^^ (modern Persian humd) “ he makes,” are then 
formed; the literal meaning of both is hear-now-he, and do-now-he. 


6— MODIFICATIONS OF THE VERBAL ROOTS. 

There are three chief modifications of the verbal roots, irres- 

• 

# The orlgiaal u of nu is changed into o before iU in strict accordance with the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar, where in certain classes of verbs in the singular of the present 
tenses, active voice, the change of u into and oft into alwaya takes place. This 
change is caUed Quna in Sanskrit grammar. 
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pective of tense or mood, to be observed viz. Causal, Desiderative, 
and Intensive forms. 

1. Causal forms, expressing the idea “ to make, to get made,” 
are very frequent in the Zend-Avesta. They are formed exactly 
in the same manner as in Sanskrit, by lengthening the vowel of 
the root and adding the syllable aya. Examples : kdrayeiti S. 
hdragati^ he gets made (from the root kere^ kar, to make); idpa-- 
yeiti^ he makes hot (from the root tap^ to be hot, to burn, Latin 
tepere)\ jdmayeiti (Yt. 17, 21). he makes go out, expels (from the 
root jam to go); vUsMvayat (Vend. 2, 11). he made go asunder, 
(from shti to run, to go); grdvayeiti he makes hear, recites (from 
gru to hear); ava-giayaU he fixed, established, Vend. 2, 34. (from 

to stand); khraogyeiii (an abbreviation of hhraogayeiti)^ he 
makes cry, i. e. scares, frightens Vend. 15, 5. (from khriig to cry, 
Persian khurushidaYi)\ ddrayehi^ thou keepest (from dar^ dere^ 
to hold, modern Persian ddshtan). 

Closely connected with the proper causal verbs, are the so called 
Denominatives, that is to say, verbs which are formed from 
nouns. Examples : radthwayeiti^ he pollutes, literally : touches 
with radthwem^ a fluid (now and then it means the fluid of light); 
vydkhmanyeiti^ Yt. 8, 15. he takes into consideration, derived from 
vydkhman consideration \ pereganyeiti^ “ he puts the question,” 
from peregana, questioning. ^There is another way of forming 
Denominatives besides the causal sufiix aya ; that is the verbal 
root dd to make, added to a noun. Examples : paxdayeitiYmd, 
15, 6. ho treads (the dog) with the foot, literally : he makes, 
applies his foot {^pad^ Latin pes foot); yav6-~daydt, it might grow 
corn (lit. make corn); giidhus-daydt^ it might be thrashed (lit. 
make thrashing); pistrd-daydt^ it might be ground (lit. make 
grinding) ; gundo-^daydt^ flour might be made (lit. it might make 
flour) Vend. 3, 32. 

2. Desiderative forms, expressing the wish of obtaining any 

« Yas. 11, 3: y6 m%m aiwis-hutem ddrayShi who keepest me, (Home) without 
hAving squeezed my juice, aiwis-hutem consists of hutem^ the past participle of hu, to 
squeeze, to prepare the Homa juice, and thenegatiye a joined to vts, liquid, juice } v is 
c^ged into tt> on account of a haying become at in consequrace of the i in vi 
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thing, are made up exactly in the same manner as in Sanskrit, 
viz. by reduplication of the first syllable and addition of s to the 
crude form before the terminations. Examples : mimarekshdite^ 
Vend. 15, 14. he endeavours to kill (from the root merench to 
kill); gurugrushemnd^'^ Yt. 14, 21. desirous of hearing (from gru^ 
to hear) ; %ishndo7i}iemndo^\ Yt. 13,49. wishing to know (from 
Man to know, in Sanskrit it jijndsamdndli^ wishing to know). 
In the GSitha dialect, these forms are on an average more frequent, 
than in the usual Zend, where they are gradually dying out. 
Examples from the GSthas : didereghzho^ Yas. 44, 15. thou 
wishest to recite (from derenj to recite prayers), chikhshnusho^ 
thou wast desirous of worshipping Yas. 45, 9. (from khsJmn, to 
satisfy one, to worship); mwiaghzhoX Yas. 45, 10. thou wast 
desirous of magnifying (from the root maz, magh^ to be great). 

3. Intensive Forms serve the purpose of enhancing the 
strength of the verbal notion to make it more emphatic. The 
original way of forming them is to repeat the whole root, and then 
to join the terminations to it, thus put twice. Afterwards, as 
it is usual in Sanskrit, they lengthened only the vowel of the first 
part, and left out the consonants, which followed it ; for in- 
stance, the Sanskrit dedipyamdna^ very brightly shining, is an ab- 
breviation of the original, dip-dipyamdna. In Zend the original 
intensive forms prevail, while the abbreviations are rare. Examples : 
nizhdare^dairyat. Vend. 18, 38. he would tear out with great force 
(from dar to tear; Pers. dartddn); fra-vdza-vazaiti^ YenA. 3,31. 
he furthers, promotes very much (from vaz to carry); harehe-hare-- 
chaydt^ Vend. 5, 60. he would pour abundantly (from harech to 
emit, pour); naeuizhaiti^ Yt. 8, 43. he uproots (from nizJi^ to 
sweep away, clean, S. nij). In the Gfithas we find chiefly the 
abbreviated form of the Intensives. Examples: rdreshyanti^ 

* vdchim gurugruahemnd^ desirous of hearing the voice of birds. 

t {t ought to be zizndonhemndo^ the present participle, middle voice, nom. pi. j 
but the soft z is incompatible with «, therefore it is changed into the harsher sh / h 
in hemnd corresponds with a which is after d and before e generally made h, 

J AU these forms in ahd^ zh6 are second persons sg. imperfect tense of the desider- 
tire form. 
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Yas. 47, 4. they hurt repeatedly or very much (from rashy resh 
to hurt); voividditey Yas. 30, 8. it is possessed, held completely 
(from vid to possess, get); fravdividSy Yas. 44, 11. I am well 
known (from vid to know). 


7.— VOICES IN THE VERB. 

There are three voices to be distinguished in Zend, as well as in 
Sanskrit and Greek : viz., the active, the middle or reflexive, and the 
passive. The first and third being well known and generally ap- 
plied in the modern languages, only the second voice requires 
some remarks. I have called it the middle or reflexive voice ; it 
corresponds with the so called Atmanepadam in Sanskrit, the mid- 
dle in Greek, and the deponent in Latin. According to its na- 
ture, it occupies the place between the active and passive voices, 
participating in the nature of both. Originally the middle voice 
served to express passive as well as reflexive notions, and if was only 
in the course of time that they established a proper passive form by 
the addition otya to the root, but without changing the terminations. 
The original passive meaning of the reflexive voice is, however, 
now and then, chiefly in the participial forms, preserved. Exam- 
ples: hachaitey Yt. 8, 60 ; 10, 117 ; 14,44. means “he is follow- 
ed, accompanied, provided (baeshaxa with medicaments), while the 
corresponding active form hachaitiyYt. 10, 66. means “he folldws,” 
requiring an accusativef'i/im/iacAai^i whom he follows); in the same 
manner the pres, participle hachimndy conveys merely the passive 
meaning “followed, provided”; vaxemndy Yt.l4. driven, drawn (by 
horses in a carriage); laremndy borne (in a Palkee) Vend. 8, 73. 
In all these examples the passive meaning of the middle is evident, 
the formal passive voice would require the forms : vax-yamndy 
bairyamnd. 

Closely connected with the passive is the reflexive notion, 
which prevails now in the forms of the middle voice. Thus 
in the very common middle voice form yaxamaidSy we worship. 
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the idea “for ourselves, our benefit,” is implied. Other 
examples are : viganuha Yt. 10, 32. (in an address made to 
the angel Mithra) come yourself to my ofiferings e, in 
person Qiis) hUm-haranuha^ take these things together, 
receive them for thy own use ! ni {his) dagva^ deposit 
them for thy use (in thy heavenly abode) ! These three 
forms,, just quoted, are imperatives 2nd pers. sg. of the 
middle voice, and convey evidently a reflexive sense. The active 
imperative hara Yt. 5, 63. means simply “bring,” but the corres" 
ponding middle form, haranuha^ means, “ bring for yourselP’ i. e. 
take. Peregem, aperegem^ impf. 1st pers. sg. act. means, I asked, 
put a question ; but the corresponding form of the middle voice 
aperege Vend. 2, 2. is, I conversed; the pres, partic. of the middle 
voice, peregmana Yas. 30, 6. conversing, deliberating. 

Often the meaning of this peculiar voice coincides with that of 
the active. So mainyeihUy they believe. To express intransitive 
or neutral notions this voice is of course more fit than the active ; 
we find it, therefore, often applied for such purposes. Examples : 
raodhahe thou growest (from rudh to grow) ; gaete Vend. 18, 5. 
he lies down (from gi to lie down) ; dgtS he sits (from ds to sit). 


8.— MOODS. 

In the Zend language there are four chief moods, which can be 
used in all the three voices above mentioned, and are distinguished 
from each other by different characteristics. These four moods are 
as follows : Indicative, Subjunctive, Potential, and Im- 
perative. 

'^Jie Indicative does not require any further remarks. Ex- 
ample : lardmi I bring; mraomi I say ; barat he brought, Ac. 

* The Izad ot angel was expected to come himself down from his celestial abode to 
his deyotee, when worshipping him in the proper way. 
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9.— THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

There are two kinds of this mood to be found in the Zend- 
Avesta, one with long, and the other with short terminations, 
which both being lost to the classical Sanskrit, are extant in the 
ancient language of the Vedas also. The characteristic feature of 
these subjunctive moods is the constant insertion of d between the 
root and the termination, e. g. van-d-iti^ van-d-t from van to 
destroy. 

The First Subjunctive takes after its characteristic d before 
the terminations of the presenttense indicative mi, hi^ ii (see below) 
&c. e.g. vainditi Yt. 13, 84. he may look (from vadn, to see, Pers. 
lin-am, I see). As to its meaning, we find it applied in various 
ways, it is commonly to be translated by “ might, would or 
should.*’ It can depend on particles such as yaty yatha that, in 
order that, or it can stand without them. Examples : ya^eAlmd 
{AndhitUm) ndit aiwi-druzhdonti Yt. 5, 90. that they may not 
disturb thee (from druzh to destroy) ; ava h6 mairyditey Vend. 
7, 37* (and if) he should then die ffroin the root mar to die) ; 
thwUm hainino jaidliydontiy Yt. 5, 87. the girls shall invoke thee 
(AnShita); nigrinavdhiy Yt. 5, 87. thou shalt, mayest grant ; 
havdhi thou shalt be; ava-japdiy instead of ava-japdliiy Vend. 19, 
18. thou shalt go ; we find it in general sentences too, e. g. tdo 
khshapano ydo jvdliiy Vend. 18, 27. for how many nights thou 
mightst still be living (from jiv to live). 

Very frequently this first subjunctive mood serves to express the 
FUTURE TENSE, the original forms of which are dying out in Zend. 
The idea of the future, and that of the subjunctive are related to 
each other, both implying a state of uncertainty ; in Latin the 
forms of both are very near also. Examples : katha khdo tachdonti 
Yt. 8, 6. how will the wells flow (from the root tach to flow) ? 
vlppa drukhs ndshditS Yt. 2, 11. every evil doer will perish, or is 
to perish (from the root, ndsh to perish, go ofif) ; japditi te 
avaiihadchay Yt. 1, 9. he will come to thy support (from jap to 
come); ho donhditiy Yt. 13, 18. he will be (from as to be.) 

The Second Subjunctive has after its characteristic d only 
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the shortened terminations of the imperfect, 3rd pers. sg. 3rd 
pi. 5^?, &c. This form is chiefly used in the sense of an Impeia- 
tive, but in the third pers. sg. only, as giavAt^ may he praise, leti 
him praise (from gtu to praise); vanAt Yt. 19, 95. may he destroy 
let him destroy ; janAi^ Yt. 3, 14. may he slay, let him slay. It 
can change places with the first Subjunctive and be used in condi- 
tional sentences conveying the sense of “ should, would;” examples : 
yat kerentdf. Vend. 7, 37. if he should cut (from tlie root herenU 
in the medical sense “to operate”) ; vigpem A alimAt yat havdt (a 
common phrase), all for the purpose that it should be, might be. 
Now and then it is applied to the future tense also, e. g. kadha 
nd avi iizyardt^ Yt. 8, 5. when will he come to us? (from 
the root ar to go) 


10.— POTENTIAL. 

Of this mood we find two kinds, which, as to their formation, 
correspond exactly to the Potential (called Ling)^ and Precative 
(called Ling kgishi) of the Sanskrit grammar. The chief charac- 
teristic of both is the addition of an i to the crude form of the 
present tense. In the first form, the proper Potential, this % only 
is required ; but in the second, the Precative, d is to be added to 
it ; thus we obtain, as the characteristic of this second form, the 
syllable yd which is to, be inserted between the root, or the crude 
form of the present tense, and the terminations. 

The First Potential is of very frequent use, chiefly in the 
second and third persons sg. and pi.; it is easily recognised by 
the terminations d/5 (2nd pers, sg. active voice), — m, adsa (2nd 
pers. sg. middle voice ), — Sif (Srd pers. sg. act. voice), — adia ^ — 
ita (.3rd pers. sg. middle voice), — adia (2nd pers. pi. act. voice), 
— ya^hwem (2nd pers. pl^ middle voice), — ayerij yen (3rd pers. 
pi. act. voice), — yunla (3rd pers. pi. middle voice). The first 
persons are but of rare occurrence ; instead of them they use thefirst 
pers. imperative. We find, however, the following terminations : 
(first pers. sg. act. v.),— (first pers. pi. act. y). e. g. 
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ju^a^ma^ we may come , — SimaidhS (first pers. pi. middle v)., 
hUidhySimaidhSy Ys. 9, 21. we might awaken (from budh to 
awaken). Now and then we meet a dual'form, ending in aStem^ 
ayatem (3rd pers. dual act. v). 

The application of this first Potential is manifold. In the 2nd 
pers. it is very frequently used as a polite form of the imperative, 
when any thing is to be commanded or asked for. Ex. jra- 
barois thou shalt bring (from bar to bring); hinchdis thou shalt 
sprinkle (from Much to sprinkle) ; drenjayois thou shalt recite 
(from drenj to recite); ni^dydis thou, shalt protect (fromjpa to 
protect); zbayaSsa thou shalt invoke (from xhS to invoke); fradai- 
dhisa Yt. .S, 1. thou shalt keep (from dhd to put); dhisa Yt. 10, 
32. thou shalt sit (from dh^ ds to mt)\ gchindayadhivem Yt. 1,28. 
thou shalt cleave for yourselves (from the root behind to cleave, 
Latin scindo) ; vdrayadhwem you shall cover (from Var to 
coverj; darexayadhwem you shall chain (from darex to chain, fet- 
ter, bind ) ; iipaxoit one shall strike, beat (from xan to strike, 
slay); ava-baroit he may bring hither ; harayen they shall bring. 
chikayen Vend. 15, 12. they shall atone (from chi^ hi to atone, be 
punished ; it is instead of chikayen); vddhayaStaYeud, 4, 44. he 
may give him in marriage (from vddh to marry, carry home); 
Jramaraita he may teach ; igaela he may have, obtain for himself, 
(from ig to have, possess); nishidhaeta he may sit down (from 
shadh to sit^; dmayanta Vend. 7, 37- they may learn ; handarex- 
ayanta they shall chain (from the root darex to fasten, make 
tight). 

To express the idea of habitude, the Potential is used as the pro- 
per mood e. g. Vend. 4, 47. yatlia maghavo fravdkhshSit^ as the 
Magian priest is in the habit of reciting (from vach to speak) ; 
Vend. 3, 42. yatha vdt6 framarexoit as the wind is in the habit 
of sweeping away (from marex to sweep); Yas. 12, 6. ZarathustrS 
daSodis vydmrvitdy Zoroaster was in the habit of speaking against 
the DaSvas (from mrd to speak); aperegayatem Yas. 12, 6. these 
two used to converse. 

The Second Potential, which we may style the Potential pro- 
per, is used as a Precative or with the negative m<i as a Prohi- 
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BITIVB and as a Conditional. The 2nd and 3rd persons prevail 
in this mood ; in conditional sentences the first person is to be 
found also. The terminations are : 1st sg. yUm^ 1st pi. yama\ 
2nd pers. sg. act. voice ydo^ pi. yata ; 3rd pers. sg. act^ v. ydt^ 
pi. ydn. Of the first and second persons in the middle voice I 
could discover no distinct traces ; but the 3rd pers. pL of this voice 
— ydres^ is occasionally to be met with. 

As to its meaning, it coincides often with the first Potential, 
but on account of its being a combination of the characteristics of 
both the Potential and the Subjunctive, it is more emphatical, 
and solemn than the simple Potential. Its proper place, therefore, 
is in praying, in imparting blessings, giving an exhortation or a 
command, or pronouncing curses ; joined to the negative particle 
wd, it is the strictest form of prohibiting a thing. Ex.: gnrunu^ 
ydo 116 Miihra yagnaM Yt. 10, 32. mayst thou hear our prayers, 
Mithra !; vaSibya n6 ahiihya nifaydo Yt. 10. 93. mayst thou 
(Mithra) protect us in the two lives (the bodily and spiritual) ! 
baregma fragtaramiydo Yt. 12, 3. thou sluilt spread the Barsom 
(from the root gtar^ gtereio spretid); daydo Yt. 10,94. thou mayst 
give (from dd to give); huydo Y's. 62, 2. thou sbalt be (from bd 
to be); buyata, Yt. 13, 147. you may or shall be; md hiiyata 
Vend. 18, 17- you must not be, do not be; ddyata NySy. 3, 11. 
you may give (from dd). Examples of the third person : jamydt 
Yt. 1, 33; 10, 5. he shall come (the angel who is invoked) ; 
buyS^n Yt. 16, 3. they shall be; frateregUu^ they shall fly; /ra- 
dvar^n they shall run away, Yt. 11, 6. (from Ureg to fear, and 
dmr to run). The vowel d is now and then shortened, e. g. 
chikayat Vend. 7, 38. instead of chihaydtj he may atone. While 
the 3rd person sg. active voice of this form is rarely applied to 
express a command, or a wish (for which the 2nd Subjunctive is 
more usual), the 3rd pers. pi. middle voice, ending in ydres^ 
seems to be more common in that sense. Ex.: daithydres Vend. 8, 
22. they shall put for themselves (from rfa/A to put) ; bvydres 
NySj* 3, 11. they shall be (from hd to be) ; aiwi-gachydres Yt. 
8, 66. (if they) should or might perform; fiydre Vend 17» 9* 
(these nails) shall be thy lances (from as to be) . 
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It is frequently employed in conditional sentences, chiefly in the 
antecedent clause, introduced by the particle y^xi if. Ex. 
y^idhi axem noil daidlujEni (potential of the perfect tense) Vend 
1, 1. if I would not have created (perfect tense of dhd) ; yixi ndit 
uxvarexijdtYQw^- 4, 25. if ho s’ ould not atone for (from varex to 
do, to make ; iix-varex to do away with a thing, especially a sin 
by punishment) ; almdt hacha irishydt Vend. 13, 38. and (if) 
he should be hurt (from irish to be hurt, wounded). In the 
consequent clause of conditional sentences, we find this mood also, 
see for instance Yt. 8, 11. where the star Tistrya, who brings 
the rains to mankind from a fabulous sea, says as Ibllows : if men 
had invoked me with prayers, I had then gone forth {shushny^m 
from shn to go ; it is a perfect form), I would have come 
{jaghmyUm from gam to come, perf. tense). 

Now and then this precative and conditional mood is used in 
a strictly potential sense, expressing the faculty or ability 
to do a thing. Thus we read Vend. 6, 29. as much {clival) 
as they can grasp (liangdurvayUn : from gereiv to take) 
with their hands. 


11.— IMPERATIVE. 

This mood, very frequently used, has various forms, which, 
although they agree with those of Sanskrit, have preserved some 
peculiarities. The most peculiar feature in these Im|>erative 
formations of the Zend and Sanskrit, is the first pers. used in sg. 
and pi. active and middle voices, a formation unknown to the 
other Arian tongues, where its want is supplied by conjunctive 
forms. We have just become aware of the unfrequent use of 
the first persons of the subjunctive and potential moods in the 
Zend. The reason is their having been absorbed, for the greater 
part, by these peculiar Imperative forms, which are very empliati- 
cal, expressing through the- length of their forms very palpably 
the idea of intention and volition or duty : I will, 1 intend, I am 
resolved, &c. They are made up as follows : 
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1st pers. sg. act. voice d^dni^a; middle voice, di^dni\ 1st 
pers. pi. act. voice middle v., dmaiiM, Ex. avmmyiniYi, 
19,44. I will carry away (from ni to carry) ; ava-hordni, I will 
bring I will slay (from /aw to slay) ; varedhaySui Vend 

2. 1 will make grow (or, protect); hardina, let us bring; kva mda- 
thdma Vend b,44. where must we lay down (a dead body)? We 
find it often used after relative particles, as yat,, yaiha, e. g. dazdi 
n6 yat havdma Yt. 5,58. give us that we may be ; yatha nijandma 
that we shall certainly slay. The middle form in dni is quite 
pectiliar to Zend, and wanting in Sanskrit. Ex. vigdhi Vend 2. 1 
will go myself (from the root v/p to go, enter, now and then to be 
taken in the general sense “ to be”) ; fravardnS^ I will profess 
myself (the Zoroastrian religion; from var to choose). 

The plural of the middle voice dmanU is rare ; we find 
it in theGStha dialect only ; see Yas. 58, .3. : nemaiihS vifdmaide 
let us go for ourselves to prayer ; mmavdiS dvaidaydmaidS^ let us 
devote ourselves to prayer (from vid, to know, the causal is 
vaSday\ with the preposition d it means “consecrate”). 

In the GS-thas the forms in did are comparatively rare ; those 
in d alul di prevail. The form in d, being the ancient termi- 
nation of the first pers. sing, imperative, is solely confined to 
these ancient prayers. Ex. : peregd Yas. 44, 1. 2, 3. 1 will ask ; 
ydgd Yas. 28, 2. I will pray; xhayd Yas. 33, 5. I will worship; 
fravakhsliyd Yas. 45, 1. I will promulgate (from voch, to speak, 
vakhshya being here the crude form of the future tense). Before 
the enclitic cha “ and” this d is shortened to a e. g. vaochacha 
Yas. 45, 3. and I will tell. 

Besides this GStha form in d we find one terminating in di in 
both dialects, conveying the same sense, e. g. khshnaoshdi Ys. 
46,1. I must worship (from khshnu to worship, khshmosh is an 
.Aorist form) ; mSnghdiYs, 43,4. I will have thought i. e. my 
wish was to think (from matt to think, but in the crude form of 
the Aorist meny, m^nli S. mam), m^vdi instead of manydi Ys. 
45, 3i 1 will think ; xhaydi I will invoke ; jagdi I will come, &c* 
in the usual Zend. 

The 2nd pers. imperative active voice sg., terminates either in 
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Oy that is to say, in the crude form of the present tense; or, if there 
be another termination, as nu^ added, or, if the crude form be iden- 
tical with the root, in di, dhi* Ex. : hara bring ! (here it ends in 
hara^ which is the crude form of the present tense : hardmi I bring); 
ava-jaga come, hither (jagdmi Icorae); wpc-Awfa, rise ! (uce^ 
histdmi I rise) ; hereniiidhi^ make ! (Jcerenaomi I make, from here to 
make) ; gtuidhi^ praise ! {flaomi^ I praise, from the root giu to 
praise) ; mriiidhi speak ! (mraomi, I speak, from mru ; now and 
then we find mru alone, e. g. fra-mru recite); jaidhi slay ! Ys. 
9, 30. (fromjan to slay) ; para-didhi^ go to ! Vend. 22,7* (from 
i to go) ; dafsdi*^ give ! (from dd) which is in the Gathas always 
daidi give ! ; gaidi, go ! (tiie GStha form, from gd to go). The 
plural, active voice, terminates always in /a, e. g. gtuta praise ye ! 
pdta protect ye ! (from the root pd, to protect) ; ngehistata rise ye ! 
(from gtd to stand, with vg to rise) ; data give ye ! 

The second pers. sg. middle voice terminates in gva and anuha 
which both correspond to the Sanskrit termination sva ; e. g. 
ni-dagva put, place! Yt. 10, 32. ('from dath to put); gnayanuha 
take a bath ! Vend. 18, 19. ; jijisliamihai send for, seek ! Vend. 
16, 13. ; nizhayanvha invoke! Vend. 19, 13, 14. 

To the Gfitha dialect the form in anuha is not known ; there 
the original shva^ hva is found, e. g. heresliva make ! Ys. 40. ; 
gicshahvd hear, listen ! Ys. 49, 6. (from gush to hear). The 
plural is ddm, e. g. gdshoddm listen ye ! Ys. 45,1. thrdxdum save 
ye ! Ys. 34, 7. (from th^dt to protect, save). 

The 3rd perss. imperative are of very frequent use, express- 
ing the idea ; let him do this or that ! he may do ! Now and 
then they are used in the meaning of a future tense, q, janhentu 
they are to come, they will come Vend. 2, -2. (from /am to come, 
Janh is the crude form of an Aorist). The terminations are as 
follows ; — 

Sg. act. — tUy pi. ntu ; sg. middle voice tSm ; pi. ntUrn. Ex. : 
vaTjJiatu he may put on clothes Vend 3, 1 9. (from vanh S. vas to 
put on clothes); qaratu he may eat! let him eat! (from qar to 
eat) ; graotu he may hear ; mraotu he may tell (from prw, tg hear 

« Iktzii in tile GAthuis the 8rd pew. «g. actiye voice, fee Tc. 46, 8 ; 51,6. 
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and mru to tell) ; agtu he may be ; let him be ! aya^u they may 
go, let them go (from i to go) ; dfrinentit they may praise (from 
fri to love, be kind) ; hmtu they may be ! (from as to be). The 
forms of the middle occur in the GS.tha dialect only,* as rddydtdtn 
Ys. 48,7* let him i^ASshemd^ one of the bad spirits) be put down ! 
(from dd to put, with ni to put down);*)* khsh^ntdm^ instead of 
hhshayantdm^ Ys. 48,5. they may have or possess (from khshi to 
have, possess). Besides we once find in the Gfithas Ys. 48,5. the 
3rd pers. dual, middle voice, verezydtS^m, in the phrase gavoiX 
verezydtdm two cows (a team)may till her {Armaiti^ the soil). 

In an old formula preserved in Vend 8,38. we find an impera- 
tive form terminating in tdt^ which agrees entirely with the ancient 
Vedic forms in tdL% This formula is nizhhereta noil ainizhherefa 
nizhberetdt^W let them bring out every thing to be brought out, 
which was not yet brought out ! 


12.— TENSES. 

In the Zend language we find as many tenses as in the. Sans- 
krit, although less than in the Greek, which is, as to tenses, the 
richest language of the Arian stock. We can distinguish one 
formation for the present, four for the past, and two for the future, 
which difi’er, as regards their crude forms, and partially in res- 
pect to their terminations. 

* Yt. 1, 26. is very likely such a form too, and to be translated, **they 

may, or shall come.” 

t Here the form is, properly speaking, passive, but that does not matter anything as 
to terminations ; the passive and middle voice terminations in the present tense, 
imperative active, are one and the same. 

t See Aitareya BrAhmana II, 6. (pag. 80 of my edition) mpdm ntkhidatdt^ they 
may tear ouj; the peritoneum ! 

( Oavdi is a dual like zagti^ the two hands, di being only another orthography of i, 

I l^zhb^tta is the past participle of the root har to bring, but in the meaning 
of a verbal adjective (as is frequently the case in the Greek) expressed in English by 
the termination ** able ainizhhereta is the 3rd pers. sing, import, middle voice 
with the augment a (a sign of the past). The relative pronoun is omitted. 
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The terminations are chiefly of two kinds, longer and shorter 
ones. The chief difference of the latter class from tlie former is 
the absence of the terminating vowel or consonant, or, under 
circumstances, of a whole syllable, which form part of the former 
kind, e. g. mi (1st sg. act. v.) becomes m ; anli is made 
(in, eriy &c. 

The longer forms are used in the present tense, the first sub- 
junctive and the first future tenses, the shorter in the. two poten- 
tials, the second Mibjunctive, the imperfect, aorist, and plupei-fect, 
and to a certain extent, with some modifications, in the perfect 
tense. The imperative has its peculiar terminations, as we have 
seen. I shall give here the terminations of both the pre- 
sent tense and the imperfect. 

Present tense. Imperfect. 


Active voice 

Middle 

Act. 

Middle 

Sg. 1 mi 

d 

Sg. 1 m 

S^ 

1 , 2 ht 

M 

»» 2 s, d 

e, he^ 

,, 3 a 

U 

» 3 i 

ia 

Dual 1 vaki 


Dual 1 dva^ 

none 

„ 2 not more 

extant 

,, 2 none 

none 

„ 3 id, th6^ 

dilhe^ 

„ 3 tem 

Sii/iS^ 



1 


Plural 1 mahu 

maids 

Plural 1 ma 

wadi 

„ 2 tha, d'CLmG.,dhwmn 



,, 3 ffft% 

HtS 

„ 2 tq 

dhwem 



„ 3 dw, Hn 

arUa 


* Aguzt Yt. 17,58. 1 concealed myself (from the root guz S. guh to hide). 

« ApereQZ or apered Vend 2,1. thou hadst a conversation ; it is very likely a contrac- 
tion of aperegge (hz). 

*Bai>doa Vend 5.25.“ as fnr as we two were above the earth” (.dcha pairicka 
literally : np to and towards the earth). 

4 igdithi Vend 8,10. you two keep ; ag-zny6itM Ys. 9,10. they two were bom (impeif). 
6 Vairilwttdl Ys. 35,3. we chose, believed, fnainimai<B we thought, 
s TAidhyathS Yt 8,22. they two fight. 




13— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRUDE FORMS OF 
THE PRESENT TENSE. 


The crude form, out of which the proper present tense is 
formed, extends not only to the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Po- 
tential moods, of which in most cases no other tense is extant, 
but to the Imperative and the Imperfect (the first past tense) 
also. According to the nature of this crude form, the verbs are 
brought in Sanskrit under ten heads, all of which are to be 
found in the Zend too. I shall enumerate here the different crude 
forms of the present tense according to the order introduced by 
the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Class I inserts a between the root and termination, and 
changes i or u of the root into their respectives gunas S and 6 
(see page 59 note.) Ex. I carry ; har-ai-ti he brings ; 

haodh-ai-tS Yt. 17,6. he awakens ; hand-d-mi I bind, tie; geress-- 
ai-ti, he cries, weeps ; fratereg-ai-ti he flees away. 

Class II adds the termination immediately to the root ; 
the vowel of the root, if i or ?/, is respectively made 4 and 
6 before the terminations of the sg. active voice (the 2nd 
person is now and then excepted), and in some persons 
of the Imperative, 3rd sing. act. and 2nd pi. act. Ex : gtaomi^ 
I praise, gtaoiiiy he praises; gtav^n^ they praised (from gtu to 
praise) ; nipd-hi thou protectest, nipdiH, he protects ffrora pd to 
protect) ; mrao-mi I speak, mraos thou spokest, mrvariH they 
speak (from mrd to speak) ; aeiti he goes (from i to go) ; 
jaintiy he slays (from jaii)y glinenlS Yt. 10, 133. they are slain 
(from Jan); jvainti Vend. 2, 41. they live (from/iy to live). 

Class III reduplicates the root ; the terminations are then added 
immediately. Ex. dadU'ami I put, dadhahi thou putst, dadhaili 
he puts ; dadhemahi we put, dagta’\ you put, dadainti they put 
(from the root rfd, dhd to put, confounded with dd to give, both 
being entirely identical in their conjugation) ; zazdili he pro- 

* The Aserted a is made d before the terminations of the first persons of all three 
numbers ; in the other persons it is short. 

f A contraction of dadathci ; dazda in the most sacred prayer ycUhd ohd vuiryd 
is a (Htha form of the 2nd pern. plar. act, of the root dd* 

. 10 
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duces, generates (from xan to produce), xtxmanii Yt. 13, 15. 
they produce (the intensive of the same root) ; xaoxaomt Ys. 
43,10. (Sanskrit ywAoTwi) I invoke, from the root xu. 

Class IV adds the syllable ya to the root. Ex. verexyiiti in- 
stead of verex’-ya-ti^ he works, tills the soil (from verex)^ main-- 
ySintS they believe (from man to think, to believe). 

Class Y marks the present by the addition of nu to the root ; 
the same change of the vowel of the root takes place as in the 2nd 
class. Ex. Icermaoiti he makes (from here) ; gurunaoiii he hearst 
haonaoitiYt^ 2,11.* he hears, (only dialectically differing from 
the first); hiinaoiti^ he prepares the Homa (from hu); frapinaoiti 
he pours out, propagates (from pi) ; ashnaoiti he hits, reaches 
("from ash). 

Class VI is identical with the first, save the change of the vowel 
of the root, i or w, into i or 6. Ex. tuge)u they coughed (tuf)^ 
qi^en they whined (qig)> 

Class VII incorporates the syllable which marks the pre- 
sent tense, to the root itself, as in the Sanskrit ; see, for instance, 
runadhmi I hinder, from rudh, na being inserted between r and 
dh^ Of this class I know only one example in the Zend, viz. 
chinalmiy Ys. 12, 1. china^ti Ys. 19., being to be traced to the 
root chith^ chig to perceive, get aware ; the first form means : I 
ascribe, 1 acknowledge; the second: he ascribes, attributes (as a 
consequence of his having perceived). 

Class VIII is almost identical with the 5th ; it adds only u to 
the root, instead of nu^ but the roots end mostly in n. Ex. ; /mp- 
tanvanti Yt. 10,20. they are stretching themselves (from the root 
tan to stretch). 

Class IX adds nd to the root. Ex. gereimiAiti he seizes, 
yerewnBn they seized (from the root gerew^ to seize, take). 

Class X adds aya to the' root, and is the proper causal and 
denominative form (see page 60). Ex. nipayimi I protect (from 
pd to protect). 

^ This small piece, being an old spell, shows several pecularities, whidi b^ong very 
likely to the popular, and not to the written language. 
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14— PARADIGMS OF THE PRESENT TENSES OP 
SOME VERY COMMON VERBS. 


(biif to exist, mrii to speak ; ap to be ; verex to work ; here, hart 
to make, &c.) 

Active voice. Middle voice. 


Ist Sing, hard-mi^ I bring. 

1st Sing. buyi. 

„ mrao-mi^ I speak. 

,, mruye, I speak myself. 

„ ah- mi, I am. 

„ I have, or pos- 

„ verezyd-mi, I work 

sess. (Ys. 50, 1). 

(Yt. 15, 44). 

„ dzly-a, I invoke. (Ys. 

„ keremw-mii I make. 

15. I). 


„ ianav-a, I cast (him) 


down. (Ys. 19,7). 

2nd Sing, hista-hi, thou 

2nd Sing. raodha-M^ thou 

stand est. 

growest. 

„ hard-'lii (subjunct.) 


„ ahiy thou art. 


„ verezye-^hi^ thou 


workest. 


„ herend’ ishif thou 


makest. 


„ huna-hi, thou art 


getting with child. 


Vend. 18, 30. 



„ doi-sM, thou seest. 



„ vasA 2 (instead of rap- 


forms. 

shi), thou wilt. 

„ haf-sM, thou hold- 



est. Ys. 43, 4. 


3rd Sing. lava-iti^\Q exists 

larait^, he brings 

„ ag-ti, he is. 

mrdtS, he speaks. 

„ verezyd-iti, he works. 

mainyitS^ he thinks. 

„ keretiao^iti, he makes 

verenvaitS, he teaches. 

• 

„ ?»rao-tVt,hesays. 

Ys. 31, 17. 


* It is very likely the middle voice form of ag '* to be,'* a having been changed in to» 
t, on account of tho heavier terminations of the middle voice» 
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PABASIOMS OP PBESXNT TENSES. 


Gfitha ^ 
forms. 

1st VLhard^mahi webring. 
„ mahi^ we are. Ys. 
35, 2. 

„ vrexyd^mahi, we 
work. Ys. 35, 7« 

„ nemagyd-mahif we 
bring praise. 

„ ng-mahU we wish. 

1st PL lard^maidhS. 

„ (3) igd-maidS^ we pos- 

sess, have. Ys. 35, 7* 
„ (2) mrijL-maidd. 

„ dade-maidS G. form. 

„ vare-maidd, wechoose. 

Gfitha J 
forms. 1 

2nd PI. gta, you are. 
f „ isha^tha, you come. 

„ gasha-tha, you per- 
[ form. 

taurvaya-ta, vou defeat. 
Ys. 13, 38. 

2nd PI. thwarSxh-ddmf you 
cut, prepare. Ys. 
29,1. 

„ frav6ix-dum^ you 

teach, instruct. Ys. 
33, 8. 

SrdPl. they exist. 

„ henti^ they are. 

„ verexi’^ntii (instead 
of verexyeinli)y 
they work, do. 
Vend. 15, 5. 

„ herenavanti^ they 
make. 

„ jvai'ntiy they live. 

3rd PL mainyemid^ they 
believe. 

„ verenv-ainid^ they 

cover. Vend 18, 32. 
,, fradhenid^ they thrive. 
„ vigtntd^ they come, 
appear. 

„ jpercgenid^ they con- 
verse. 

1st Dual ng-vahi, we two 
wibli. Ys. 46, 16. 
3rd „ they two 

come. 

„ gtoj they two are. 

3rd PI. if-6Uh6, they two 
keep. 


15.— PAST TENSES. 

Imperfect, Perfect, First and Second Aorists. 

The past tenses of the Zend are as various as those of its ancient 
sister tongues. We can distinguish three ways of forming them. 
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viz. t (a) augmentation, (J) reduplication, (c) composition witli 
the past tense of the auxiliary verb, ap, to be. 

(A.) Augmentation consists in prefixing a short a, either to 
the verbal root, or to the crude form of the present tense; in both 
cases, the terminations which are to be added, are sliortened. 
This augment early became unintelligible, and was often left out ; 
hence it does not regularly appear in the Zend. Both forms are 
in fact imperfects, and to be found in the Sanskrit and Greek also, 
where the grammarians made a distinction. The Greeks called 
the first formation Second Aorist (indefinite tense), the second 
Imperfect. As to the meaning of both formations almost no 
difference is to be discovered; the shorter form, which is to be 
regarded as the older, was, on account of its being too in 
distinct, in most cases superseded by the longer, the proper 
imperfect. 

We find more frequent use made of the shortest (second 
Aorist) form in the more ancient GStha dialect, than in 
the usual Zend, where it is very rare ; the augment there is 
always left out. Ex. 1st sg. da»7i* Ys. 48, 7» I gave, entrusted ; 
2nd sg. ddo Ys. 43, 1. thoii gavest; 3rd sg. ddi Ys. 31, 18. he 
gave (the same form is to be found in the Yashts 9,26.); ni-ddma 
Ys. 45, 8. we put down; ddta Ys. 29, 10. you gave; rfS, d^n 
Ys. 45, 5. 47, 1. they gave ; dditS^ Ys. 31, 11. middle v., he 
gives himself; pdtYs, 32,13. he protected (from pd to protect) ; 
gdt Ys. 46,6. he went (from gd to go). 

Of augmented imperfect forms I shall quote here only 
a few instances ; the other imperfect forms will be found 
afterwards: agiddUm 2nd pers. pi. middle v. Ys. 32, 3. 
you were heard of (from grd to hear) ; agperessaia Ys. 
31, 16. 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he aspired after (from the root 
gperex) ; aokhia^ 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he spoke ; aperegat— 
peregat^ he asked ; advarehta Vend. 19, 45. they ran ; addunta^ 
they spoke (from dvar^ to run, and davy to speak, both terms ap- 


* To both d is prefixed. It appears doubtful to me, whether this is the preposition 
ort he leagtheningf of the moment a. 
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PAST TENSES — REDUPLICATION. 


plied to the doings of evil spirits only) ; aperegS^ I conversed, 
Vend. 2,2. In the G^thas the augment is now and then used 
without any reference to the past time. So Yas. 30,2. avainatd 
which conveys evidently the sense of an imperative : look ye ! 
and Ys. 44,14. andse^ I may or shall drive away (from nds). 

(B.) Reduplication is the repetition of the whole root, if very 
short, or, if longer, of one consonant with a vowel at least. The 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable ought to be short, but we find it 
often long ; the consonant diflfers sometimes from that of the root 
also. If the consonants of the root be a guttural : then, in 

the reduplication, we find always the corresponding palatal : ch^j; 
if it be a sibilant, generally h is used. The meaning attached to 
this reduplication is that of completing an action or state, ex- 
pressing what is done and over, i. e. the past time. It forms, 
therefore, in the ancient Arian languages, such as Sanskrit, Zend, 
Latin, Greek, Gothic, &c., the real past tense, generally called. 
Perfect ; e. g. dddarega^ I have seen, S. dadarga^ Greek dedorJca 
(from dareg to see), wholly distinct from the imperfect daregem^ 
I saw. The terminations of the Perfect differ from those of the 
present tense as well as from the Imperfect, yet they stand nearer 
to the latter. The terminations, as far as we can ascertain them 
from the scanty texts, are as follows : 

Active V. sg. 1st and 3rd — a. 

„ „ „ 2nd iha, 

„ „ „ pi. 1st rm ; 2ndiJAa; 3rd ws.'*' 

Dual. 3rd dtare,’\ 

Middle sg. 1st and 3rd 2nd sa. 

„ „ dual 3rd 

„ pi. 3rd are, ere. 

*To this reduplicated form, however, the terminations of the 
Imperfect, with or without the augment, can be added ; then we 

* Ts. 50,10 aiurus they have gone (from the root ere^ ir to go), 
f Ys. 1S,4. vaochdtari they two have spoken, vdvarezdtaritihey two have wrought. 

I Ts. 18,4, mamanditi they two have Uionght. These three doal forms belong to the 
Gatha dialect only. 
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obtain the pure Pluperfect, e. g. ava-jaghnat^Yt 13,105. he 
had slain (from the root /aw, a modification of ghaUy to slay). 

(C.) Composition of the verbal root with the past tense of ap, to 
be, makes a new tense altogether; it is according to its 
nature the most general past tense. The Greek grammarians 
call it the First Aobist ; in the Sanskrit grammar it is one of 
the many Lung forms ; in Latin it is mixed up with the redupli- 
cated past tenses, being no more a separate past tense ; for instance, 
the reduplicated tutudi 1 have thrust, is the perfect of tundo^ 
and scrip-si^ I have written, that of scribo^ I write. These forms 
are, however, in the usual Zend very scarce ; in the Gfitha dialect 
which, being more ancient, shows a greater richness in forms, we 
find them now and then employed. The original s is sometimes 
changed into h or g. Ex. gidonhat, 3rd pers. sg. act., he placed 
(from ptd to stand) ; mHfta 3rd pers. sing middle Vend. 2, 31. he 
thought; mHhd (cha) Ys. 13,5. 2nd pers sg. middle v., thou 
thoughtst; mi^nhi 1st pers. sg. iniddle v. Tas. 43, 5. 1 thought ; 
which three forms are traceable to the same root, man, to think, 
used in the Zend, as well as in the Sanscrit, exclusively in the 
middle voice. The literal meaning of these forms is : thinking was 
he, wast thou, was I, (niUgta=man and agta or gta middle of v. ag 
to be) ; other forms of this kind, which are found in the GStha dia- 
lect, are : d&onh6Ys>. 34,1. 44,18. 2nd pers. sg. subjunct, middle 
y., that thou mightstgive ; the meaning of the past is not adhered 
to; in the corresponding ddonhe, 2nd pers. sg. middle v. Ys. 36,1. 
“ thou putst,” we find it kept ; the root in both cases is dd ; 
genghds 3rd pers. pi. Ys. 34, 7* they indicated, pointed out 
(from ganJi, gah to say, promulgate ; h of the root is changed into 
g on account of the h of the termination, two h never being allow- 
ed to meet). Now and then we find these forms used without 
any reference to the past; so Ys. 11,18. rdM 1st pers. sg. 
middle (from rd, to give), means, “ I give, present” you, and 
not gave.” 
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IMPERFECT — ^PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT, 


16.— THE IMPERFECT. 

Of all past tenses, the imperfect, which is most frequently 
used, is chiefly employed in describing past events, or state 
of tilings. 1 shall give here a list of these forms selected 
from the texts. 

1st pers. sing. act. dadhctm^ I created (from dhd) ; vldhdraSm^ 
Ys. 13,2. I held, kept (from dhar to hold, keep). 

1st pers. sg. middle agnzS^ I concealed myself (from giiz) ; 
apereg^^ I conversed (from pereg). 

2nd pers. sg. act. perepd, thou askedst ; apajagd^ thou wentst 
away ; irithyo Yt. 22, 16. thou diedst ; 2nd sg. middle v. mai^ 
ryamiha Yt. 22, 34. thou diedst (from inar^ mere to die) ; itg^ 
zayanha Ys. 9, 13. thou wast born (root zan) ; 3rd pers. sg. act. 
aperegat^ he asked, ashuaof, he reached, (from ash to reach, ob- 
tain), frashUgat, he stepped forward (root, shig)^ dg, ag, lie was 
(root ag to be) ; 3rd pers. sg. jniddle v. fra-manyata^ he medi- 
tated, ni^shagta^ ho sat down (root sad to sit), nzdagla^ he of- 
fered (r. rfd), yazaia^ he worshipped (r. yaz), gtayata^ he placed 
(causal of gid to stand) ; 3ril pers. dual act. aperegayatem Ys. 
12, 5. they two conversed, fra^-chaeshadtem Yt. 8, 38. they two 
searched after him (r. chishy to search, inquire); pairi^avdtem 
Yt. 13, 77- they two were helping ; 1st pers. pi. act. 
fra-vaoclidma^ we pronounced (r. vack^ to speak) ; 2nd pi. act. 
taurvayaia^ you defeated ; 3rd act. vadnen, they saw, anhen^ 
heiiy they were (r. ag to be) ; 3rd middle v. fraorenta^ they 
professed (r. varto choose, profess a religion), advarenta, \X\^y 
ran (r. dvar to run). 


j7._THE perfect and pluperfect. 

Tlie perfect, denoting the completion of an action, does not 
frequently occur, neither in the usual Zend, nor in the Gfitha 
dialect. Example : 1st pers. sg. act. : dddarepa^ 1 have 
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seen ; fra-^daddtha^ thou hast furthered ; vdigia^^ thou knowest; 
3rd pers. sing, dadha^ he has created ; tataslia^\\Q has prepared 
(r. fash to cut, prepare) ; vavachay he has spoken ; dmihay he has 
been (r. ap to be); idtavay he was able (r. tu to be able); vtvaidha 
Yt, 13, 99. he has broken (r. vidh to break, S. vyadh to slay) ; 
chakana Yt. 22,11. he has loved (r. han to love, jigliaurvay 
has given a smell (root gJiaurv S. ghrd to smack). 1st pers. pi. 
act. gugrima Yt. 13, 48. we have heard; chdhhrarey they have 
done (r. havy here)\ iriritliarey they are dead (r. irith to die) ; 
dddhare Yt. 19, 6. they have given. 1st pers. sg. middle v. 
gugrnyS Yt. 17,17. I have heard ; 2ndsg. urdrudhusay thou hast 
grown (root riulh to grow) ; 3rd. tuthruydy has fashioned (root 
thru to form, fashion); daidhe Yt. 6, 130. has placed. 

A peculiar perfect form is yaesM Yt. 13, 99. where the 
reduplication is lost (the regular form would be ySyeshi) and, in 
order to compensate that loss, the vowel of the root lengthened. 
The root is here yagy yah S. yaSy to make eflforts, handle, and to 
hurt, violate. In the passage alleged it means ; he has damaged, 
hurt. Formations of this kind are frequent in Sanskrit, Latin, 
(Jregi I have broken instead of fafragi from frangOy I break) and 
the Teutonic (compare, for instance, the modern English I held 
with the gothic form haihald from haldan hold) languages. 

The pluperfect is very rare; unmistakable instances are : 
jaghmat Yt. 19,12. he had come, ava-j^ghndty he had slain ; 
shushuy^m Yt. 8,11. I hadmoved,ya^A/wySm, I had come (both 
forms being in the potential mood). 


18.— FUTURE TENSE. 

The way of expressing future time being not so settled as that of 
expressing the ideas of the present and past, we find various contri- 
vances employed for answering this purpose, the number of which 
is greater than in any other of the cognate languages. We meet 

* Root : vid to know. vaMa I know. According to its terminations it is a mere 
perfect, but the meaning is ^hst of the pr^nt j it corresponds exactly to the Greek 
oiday I know, 2nd pers. S. oitiha* 

11 
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FUTURE TENSE — ^PASSIVE FORMS. 


with tbe forms applied in the Sanskrit, Greek and Litthuanian» as 
well as those used in Latin, and the ancient Teutonic languages. 

The two future formations of the Sanskrit, the simple, consisting 
in the addition sya to the verbal root, and the periphrastic, com- 
pounded of a noun expressing the doer with an auxiliary verb (as 
for instance S. hartd smi lit. I am a doer, means, I shall do), 
are to be met with in a few instances only. Ex. vaklishyd 
Ys. 30,1. I shall tell (root vach to tell). It is more frequent in 
participle formations, e. g. bushyaniya, what is about to be, will be, 
xHhyamdm^ what is about to be born (root ssan to produce), 
uxddhyamana what is about to be offered (root dd)^ haosliyanta 
Vis p. 9, 3. what is about to be squeezed (r. hu to squeeze the 
Homa juice). Of the other Sanskrit future formation I know 
only one instance in the Zend texts ; parsta Vend 11,11. it will 
destroy, lit. is destroyer (vootpereth to destroy). 

Now and then we find one of the Aorists (that with s, A,) with 
the tefminations of the present tense used for a future, e. g. 
jmghaiti^ Ys. 31,14. it will come (r. jam to come). 

In the frequent phrase Ys. 33,10. “ who are, and who were, 
and who will be,” we find the future expressed simply by bavainti^ 
the pres, of hd to be. Even the imperfect of bu is used in that 
sense, e. g. bvaU in a shortened form, Vend 2, 5. he will be, 
Vend 11, 2. they will be; in composition with a participle: 
pere^emnd bva, Vend. 18, 29. I shall be asking, I sliall ask. 

The most common way of expressing futurity is, however, the 
application of the two kinds of subjunctives above mentioned 
(see pagg. 64.65.) 


19.— PASSIVE FORMS. 

The passive forms generally agree with those of the middle 
voice, except that the syllable ya is added to the roots. In 
the 3rd pers. sg. imperf. a peculiar form is to be observed, 
which, however, entirely agrees with the Sanskrit. jany&ontS^ 
they are slain (ir. yaw), xaydonU^ they are born (r. jraw), 
vidhaySinUt they are deposited (r. dhd). 
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3rd pers. sg. imperf. it was heard {gru to hear) ; av6/ilii^ 
it was spoken, said; (r. vach)^ jaini^ he was slain (r. yaw), 
erendvi^ was obtained, (r. ere, to go), mraot^ Ys. 32,14. was told 
(root to tell). 


20.— PARTICIPLES. 

In participles the Zend is as rich as any of the sister languages. 
Grammatically all participles being subject to declension are con- 
sidered as nouns. 

(a). Present participle, active voice. — It is made 
up by the addition of the syllable at (or in its fuller form 
ant) to the crude form of the present tense, as is the case in 
the sister languages, Sanskrit, Latin, etc. This crude form of 
the participle, in consequence of its always taking nominal 
terminations, except if forming part of a compound word, generally 
may be recognised not from its nominative, but from its oblique 
cases, or from its being part of a compound. Ex. harat-xaothrem^ 
bringing an offering (consisting of sacred water), tachaU Vend. 
8, 100. running, in running, when running (r. tachy to run), 
harenterrhy accus. sg. oiharaty harent, bringing ; the nominative ter- 
mination in e. g. hhsliayUg Ys. 49,12. ruling (r. khshi to rule), 
ydg^Cy worshipping (instead of ydg^anUSy hJisliy-ant^Sy s being 
the sign of the nominative, compare Latin amansy loving, instead 
of am-ant-s). In the Gathas we find now and then simply ap, e. g. 
gtavag Ys. 45, 6. praising (r. gitt). In the usual Zend the nomina- 
tive sounds often 6 only, e. g. grdvayoy praying, agrdvayoy not 
praying (instead of grdvayag acc. grdvayantem), agdehayo Vend. 
18, 5. not teaching, agikhsJidy not learning ; before cAa, chit this 6 is 
changed into its original form, agy e. g.jvagcliity if living, {r*jiv) to 
live. Instead of the termination ant we meet now and then, 
chiefly in the G&thas, with that in an only, e. g. avanliany dat. 
avanhdnSy helping, mUthran speaking, gpagdnd Vend 13,28. 
non?, pi. seeing (r. gpag to see), evinddnd nom. pi. not finding 
(r. vindy to find). 

(h.) Past participle, active voice. — It is formed in the 
same way as in Sanskrit and Greek, by the addition of the syllable 
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vat^ sounding in its nominative case, masculine gender, generally 
vdo^ feminine gender ushi^ in tlie oblique cases vant (as in the 
acc.), or mt (as in the instrumental) or ush to the root e. g. 
vid-vdo knowing (lit. one who has acquired knowledge), fern. 
'dd-ushi^ vidusM dat. sing, to one knowing. Ex. jaghnvdo Yt. 
10, 71* having slain, defeated (r./an, ghan^ to defeat); mamams 
Yt. 8,39. having thought, resolved upon (root wan), chichithusMm 
Vend. 18,69. acc. fern., having known (r. cMth to know) ; vaoJcusM 
Yt. 13, 88. to him who has spoken (r. vachy^ v&verexusM^ to him 
who has wrought (root verex to work) ; Uwivdo Yt. 11,6. 13, 41. 
having become afraid, frightened (r. M to fear). 

(c.) Participles of the future tense. — See above under 
the “ future tense.’* 

( d .) Present participles of the middle and passive 
VOICES.— Of these there are two formations, of very frequent use, the 
one adding ana, and the other mana, or wena, or wna, to the crude 
form ofthe present tense. Ex. peregmana^ carrying on a conversa- 
tion (root jperc^'),/ra5i4ici7^yamana, passive Vend. 18, 49. awakened, 
when being awakened (r. hudh to awaken), vereximna, wrought, 
done, aojand^ saying (r. aoj=yachXo say), grayand^ begging (r. gri 
to go for), dgtavana Vend. 3, 40. invoking, praising (r. gtu), 

(e,) Past participle passive voice.— It is formed by the 
addition of ta to the root. Its meaning is in the majority of cases 
a passive one; but we find it now and then used in a merely active 
sense, as is the case in modern Persian, also, e. g. dgtufd, Vend. 
3, 40. reciting, varetdYk, 45, 1. choosing, professing (r. var to 
choose). Examples of the passive meaning are numerous : chigtd^ 
known (r. chit to know), hereid^ carried, hagta bound (r. hand to 
bind), gerepta^ seized, taken (r. gerewy to take) &c. 


21.— INFINITIVE. 

The infinitive mood is expressed in various ways. In. the 
GStha dialect we find the same means employed in expressing 
this mood, as in the Vedic language, viz. the forms ending 
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in dhgdi^ dydi and S. asd^ which are, as to their true 
nature, datives of abstract nouns, the former meaning “for 
making,’* and the latter “for being.” In the usual Zend, these 
forms are very rare (see Vend. 2, 24. vaxaidhydi^ to carry r. 
vaz S. vah)\ in their room we find the dative case of abstract nouns 
ending in ti or na used, or other means adopted for supplying 
the want of the old proper infinitives. £x. from the G&thas : 
verezidydU to work, gruidydi, to hear (roots verex and dazdydi^ 
to give (r. dd reduplicated, instead of dad-dydi), uxiredydi Ys. 
43,12. to step forward, to appear (r. ere^ ir, to go), merengedydi 
Ys. 46,1 1 to. kill (r. mermcli) ; rdshayanhe Ys. 49, 3. to hurt, 
damage (r. msA, to hurt), ^lipdmMY^.tS, 12. in order to protect 
(r. pdy to protect) &c. A peculiar form is ddvoi Ys. 28,3, to give 
(r. da). Examples from the usual Zend : paitistdtee Vend 20, 3. 
to resist, withstand ; anuinatayaecha amihlitayaecha Ys. 8, 7. in 
order to think accordingly, and in order to speak accordingly (from 
man to think, and vach to speak) ; ava-hisiee^ in order to stand ; 
havat perend pagv^my Vend 2, 8. he was to fill (the earth) with 
cattle (r. pere^ to fill). 

Even some traces of the modern Persian infinitive in the 
ancient form of which was tana^ as wo can ascertain from the 
ancient Persian cuneiform inscriptions, are occasionally met with, 
e. g. antare paper etdnd^^ in order to fight. 

Now and then the middle voice participle is used to express the 
infinitive mood, e. g. ndaliemndi Ys. 9, 30. to remove, destroy, 
gradsliemnd Vend 13, 17. in order to attack. 


22.— GERUNDIAL FORMS. 

These are much fewer than in Sanskrit. The absolute inde- 
clinable gerunds in tvd or ya^ so extremely frequent in Sanskrit, 
are »ever found in Zend ; there the gerunds are used only as 
declinable words, qualifying substantives, or if they are without a 

• The root is here not pvnU hut pere, to destroy, the intensive form of which sounds 
pdper^t to attempt, to destroy, fight a battle. 
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substantive, the neutral form is chosen. The termination of these 
forms is in ya. Ex. yd karshya Vend 3, 24. which (the earth) is to 
be ploughed ; ayaoxhdya bavainii Vend. 3, 14. they are not to 
be purified ; paiiirichya daitM Ys. 11, 7* I put to be abandoned, 
(all bad things) ; narem dcidrayantim donhat Vend. 5,7. it were 
to punish a man {dgtdray, causal of ^tere to spread, means, to 
undergo a punishment, to atone) ; laregman frastairydt^ from the 
Barsom to be spread ; md merenchaints gaHhdo Vend. 8, 21. the 
fields are not to be defvastated. 


23.— NOUNS (SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES) : 
THEIR FORMATION AND GENDERS. 

Nouns are formed out of roots by addition of sulBxes; now 
and then the root itself serves expressing the nominal idea, as we 
have shown above. There are three genders in Zend, as in the 
sister tongues, viz. masculine, feminine and neuter. Here I shall 
briefly enumerate the chief suffixes applied in the Zend to the 
formations of nouns ; they agree wholly with those of the cognate 
languages. 

a, one of the most common suffixes, forms substantives as well 
as adjectives ; if its nominative case sounds 6 (a change of n-s ; 
$ being the characteristic of the nominative sg.), it is a mascu- 
line ; if it sounds a (instead of d), it is a feminine ; ifm (S. am^ 
Latin um^ Greek ow), it is a neuter, e. g. vigpa all (S. vigva) 
inasc. vigpd, fem. vi^pa (instead of vi(;pd)^ neuter vigpem; masc. 
gaosh-6^ ear, maSgh^d, cloud, (the crude forms are gaosh-^a^ 
maSgh^a), hand, dadvo devil ; fem. gaolca^ light (r. guch to 

light, shine), issha^ nourishment, gena^ wife (S. Greek gyne). 

i forms substantives as well as adjectives, e. g. gair-i masc., a 
mountain, »air-i masc. gold ; fem. a lady, dadna^ 

religion. In adjectives it is a feminine termination, e. g. mdz- 
dayagni'^s fern. adj.,“ what refers to a Mazdayasna” or worshipper of 
Ahuramazda (the ancient name of the Parsees), daSna xaraihustri 
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Rdjec. fem., “ what refers to Zarathustra’* ; daSvi^ a female devil 
(S. devi). 

ti, forms substantives and adjectives, e. g. anlm^ life (r. ag, to be), 
bdz-u, arm finger, pour-u^ much (S. Greek poly)^ 

votir-u wide (S. wr-w, Greek eyry), voh-ti^ good (S. vas-u). 

an forms substantives expressing the doer, e. g, tash-ariy cutter 
(r. tash^ to cut), urv-^an^ soul, literal : breather (r. vd to blow, 
blow from the body, i. e. to breathe) ; their gender is 
masculine. 

ana forms abstract nouns, neuter gender (nom. sg. therefore, 
sounding always anem^ pi. a? 2 a), e. g. maeth’-ana^ building, mag-- 
ana, greatness, vanh-ana excellence, raoch-ana, window. 

did forms feminines of masculines terminating in a; e. g. ahur- 
dni Ys. 68. a female genius, the feminine of ahura^ (compare 
the S. Indrdni, Varundni, the respective wives of Incka and 
Varma). 

anh, sounding in the nominative always o, forms abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, e. g. man-anh, mind (nom. mand, 
genit. mananhd, S. manias, Greek men^os, Latin mens), nem-anh, 
praise, worship, a bow, (r. nam to bow, turn, S. namas), av-anh, 
help, rafen-anh, pleasure. All these formations can be made 
adjectives by lengthening the a of anh (nom. sing, do) e. g. 
vach-do, speaking, from vach-anh, speech ; manlo, minded, from 
man-anJi, mind. 

are corresponding as well as the preceding suflSx anh to S. as, 
is confined to the nominative sg. only, while the oblique cases 
agree entirely with those of the nouns ending in as. Ex : vad-are 
Ys. 9, 30. a blow, stroke (S. hadha), zav-are, strength, rdz-aret 
rule, dagv-are gift, vaxdv-are, possession, treasure. 

at, ant forms adjectives ; the feminine terminates in ti, e. g. 
lerez-at, high, fem. herez-ati; in the nom. masc. at, with the 
characteristic s (at~s), is changed into d, e. g. herez^d Yt. 14,12. 

♦The word Ahur-dni does not mean a wife of Ahuramazdaa^ ahura being intbe'Zend- 
A vesta an epithet, meaning living, immortal, and is applied to all genii indiscrimin- 
^ately and to heroes equally. The fuU name of God in the Zend-Avesta is always 
Ahmramazda; he is the only one, having no wife as the Hindoo deities. 
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This sufl&x is applied to the formation of participles, as we have 
seen above. 

in forming substantives and adjectives, e. g. hain-^in^ nom. sing. 
kaiH’^is, pi. hain-ind^ girl; peren-in, pi. peren~in6 Yt. 10, 119. 
winged (adject, ttomperenem^ wing). 

ha forms substantives, e. g. mahr-ha^ death (r. mare to die), 
pairi-ha^ a fairy, masliy&-lza^ a man (very likely diminutive) from 
masliya^ man. 

ma^ man^ of very frequent use, forms both abstract and con- 
crete nouns ; those formed by ma (nom. m6) are in the masc. gen- 
der, e. g. dali~ma (s. das-ma)^ a pious man,* and those which take 
man (nom. maj^ are in the neuter gender. Ex. bareg^man the 
Barsom, maeg~ma% urine, dd-man creature, chash-man^ eye, 
(compare the Latin neuter nouns in mm as car^men^ a poem, 
tenta-me% a trial). 

wa, nu form substantives. Ex. yag-^na, prayer, worship, t/are- 
wa, choice, creed, rash-nu, righteousness, taf^im heat, latesh-nu 
summit. 

ra forms adjectives, e. g. hhrdray cruel. 

tlia^ fem., them^ neuter, form abstract nouns, e. g. gaS-tha^ a 
field walled in, gd-tha^ song, malirha-the7n\i\\\m^^ T\nii^ frdda’^them^ 
thriving; ti fem. makes abstract nouns as well as thwem (neuter), 
e. g. yds^ti worship (r. yag)^ anuhh-ti speaking accordingly, drmai^ 
ti devotedness and the sacred name of the earth, m^-thwem think- 
ing, gta<h-thwem, praising, v^^-thwem abundance, (in flocks). 

tu (mostly masculine) forms concrete and abstract nouns, 
e. g. master, chief, hJira-tiiy intellect, mn-tu a tribe, 

a town. 

tar^ masc. (nom. ta) characterises the doer of any thing, e. g. 
dd^ta (r), giver, creator, thrdAa (r) protector, pi-ta (/•) father 
(lit. protector, r. pd to protect) ; compare the Latin and Greek 
nouns in <or, e. g. a giver. The feminine of these nouns is 
thrive e. g. ddthrisy a she giver. 

* The Dnitoors understand by it a ** priest,'’ in opposition to a layman. 
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thra makes masculines (thrS) as well as neuter {thrm) nouns, 
e. g. puthrdi a son, gtao-ihrem^ hearing, gd^-thremy singing. 

tdt fern, forms abstract nouns e. g. amere’^idt immortality, 
drva-'tdty firmness, health, vMisliyUgAdl growth, nereJgHg--tdi 
waning (compare the Latin abstract nouns in tdt e. g. veri^taSy 
truth, gen. veritat’-is). 

yuy of very frequent occurrence, forms relative adjectives, 
pointing out a certain relationship to their substantives, e. g. 
ySgnya what refers to prayers, dhuir^ya what refers to aliura, 
tUcir^yay the fourth, &c. 

vaty mcd (nom. masc. vdOy fem. vatiy neut, vat) very common, 
form adjectives, meaning “ having, provided with,” e. g. haomavaty 
having Homa, with Homa, gao-mat having milk, with milk, 
amavdo masc. ama^vati fem*., ama-vaty neut. having strength, 
power, powerful. 


24.— DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

Comparatives and Superlatives. 

There are two sets of suflaxes employed for the formation of the 
degrees of comparison, which agree wholly with those used in the 
Sanskrit and Greek ; yanli (nom. sg. ydo) m., yahity yanh n. 
(nom. sg. yd)y and tara (nom. sg. tard m.ytara f., tarem n.) for the 
comparatives; ista (nom. sg. ut6 m., ida f., idem n.) and term 
(nom. sg. temd m., term f., temem n.) for the superlatives. 

Ex. : vehv, good, comp. : vahydo m. (in the Gathas vaqydo)y 
vahyihi f., vahydy vanhd n. better, sup. ; vahistd m., vahista f., 
vahistem n. best ; mazy mag great (S. mahy Latin mag-nusy Greek 
meg^a)y comp. : magydo m., magydhi f., magyo n., greater, sup. : 
rmzistd m., mazista f., mazistem n,, greatest ; haguy little, comp. : 
kagydo m., IcagyShi f., hagyd n., less, fewer, sup. : hagistdy ay em 
least ; gpariy gpen (r. gvi to thrive) thriving, excellent, comp. : 
gpanydo m., more excellent, gptnidd most excellent. 

Examples of the other set of comparative and superlative 
suffixes are the following : ushag-^tara more eastward, daosJiagtara 
more westward, jdthwd-tara more baneful; armvagdema the 
strongest, dpdtema most abundant in water, ydtumag-termy being 
best conversant with sorcery, urvard^tma having most of trees, &c. 

12 
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26,— COMPOUND NOUNS. 

The Zend language is as rich in compound words of various 
kinds as its ancient sister tongues, Sanskrit and Greek, but, on 
account of its standing nearest to the more simple Vedic idiom, 
less artificial in this respect than the classical Sanskrit. I forego 
the numerous compositions of prepositions with nouns which 
would more properly belong to a dictionary than to a short 
grammatical sketch. Following Sanskrit grammar we may 
bring these compound words under five heads. 

1. — Copulative Compounds (JDvanda in Sanskrit) of 
comparatively rare occurrence, e. g. pagvira (dual) Yt. 13, 12. 
cattle (and) man {pa^u^ cattle, vka^ man), FrasJiaostrdjdmdppd 
Ys. 12, 7, Frashoster (and) JamSsp.* 

2. — Adjective Compounds, being a composition of an adjec- 
tive with a noun, e. g. poiini-aendo Ys. 32, 6. many sins, evils ; 
daregdyd 28, 7* two long lives {darega, long, dyu life, the life of 
the body and that of the soul.) 

3. — Compounds of Dependenct, where one part, generally 
the first, depends upon the other. This class comprises combina- 
tions of nouns with nouns (the first then is to be resolved into 
the genitive case), e. g. danhtt-^paitij master of the country, gover- 
nor, (danhUf country, paiti^ master, lord), vippe mazistaYs, 33, 5. 
the greatest of all ; or of nouns with present (or its equivalent) 
and past participles, e. g. fraoshd-pdf a protected (pdta) by Serosh, 
frddat-gaStha, making the fields thrive (frddat, making thrive, 
pres, partic.), daevd-zusta loved by the devils, mithah^^achdOf 
telling lies, erezh-^vaclido^ telling the truth, ppd-bereta^ carried by 
a dog. In these compounds we often observe the peculiarity of 
a vowel, which is d, inserted between the first and second parts, 
e. g. zrvd-’ddtay created in the time {zrvd is to be traced to 
zarvan^ time), baghd^bakhta ordained by fate.f 

* Both words are in the dual, and are wholly analogous to the Yedic eomponnds 
Mitrd- Varund^ i . Mitra (and) Vamna (gods). 

t Zrv6 and baghd are, as to the sense, to be taken in the instrumental case, zrvd 
therefore, stands instead of srva, ** through the time,** and baghd is put instead of 
baghOy “through fate.** 
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4. — Possessive Compounds, belong to any of the preceding 
classes, but are solely employed in qualifying substantives ; 
they are, therefore, mere adjectives, e. g. barepmd'-siapta haping 
Barsom in his hand, zairi-gaona^ of golden colour, gold coloured, 
hazanrd^ptunem having thousand pillars (a palace), vottrw- 
gaoyaoitis (in the Vedic Sanscrit gavyiiti pasturage) having large 
pasturages, fields (an epithet of Mithra). 

5. — Particle-Compounds. I shall confine myself here to 
some remarks on certain inseparable prefixes and some adverbs 
only, and forego the prepositions which servo chiefly the purpose 
of modifying the verbal notions, expressed by the roots. 

Among the inseparable prefixes stands foremost a or an (if 
the word, to which it is prefixed, commences with a vowel), the 
well known negative particle of the ancient Arian languages ; it 
always negatives the existence of the idea, expressed by the word 
to which it is prefixed, e. g. a-thiM^ not to be hated, annoyed, i. 
e. friendly, peaceful, a-pravayat^ not reciting (the sacred prayers) 
i. e. infidel ; an-^anoidnikhtd one who does not belie (Mithra), 
an^ashava not religious, impious, an-dhita not polluted, i. e. 
clear (an epithet of the genius presiding over the waters). 

ap, as, very, exceedingly, e. g. ap’-kliratus very intelligent, wise, 
ap-'VarethrajHstemd Yt. 10, 98. the most victorious, as-frdyasti 
with a great multitude, i. e. with a great many Yt. 10, 77 * 

Im, well, dusy ill (S. su, dus) e. g. hu-maUm well thought, 
dus-matem ill-thought, hitkhUm (instead of hu^dklderri) well 
spoken, duzh-dkliUm ill spoken, hvarstem (instead of hu^varhtem) 
well done, duzh-^varstemy ill done, hu-kerda well formed &c. 

frdydy often, repeatedly, always, e.g.frdyd humatd Yt. 11, 20. 
always thinking of goody frdyd-hdJchtdy always speaking of good. 

viy against, expresses a separation, removal, e. g. vUdaSvd"^ 
against the devils, for the removal of the devils ; vi'dpdtemeniy 
most devoid of water. 

harntty hdma (S. samay sdmay Pers. hnm)y the same, equal, e. 
g 4 thama-gaona of the same colour, hdmadaklma equally swift. 

♦ The first part of the word Vendiddd in Zend : vlrdaivo-ddtem^ i. e. what is ifiven 
in order to remove the devils, to be guarded against their influences. 
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26.— INFLECTION OF NOUNS; NUMBERS AND CASES. 

Tlie Zend, like Sanskrit and Greek, has besides the Singular 
and Plural, a peculiar formation to express a duality, which is 
called Dual. All these three numbers are modified in various 
ways by cases, of which we find exactly as many as in Sanskrit, 
viz. eight, including the vocative. In the sg. and pi. (except 
the vocative in pi., and the accus. in neuter nouns) each 
case has generally its own termination ; but in the dual, one 
and the same form is used to express several different cases. In 
Sanskrit the eight cases are expressed in the dual by three forms 
only ; but in Zend we find five forms, a richness to be discovered 
in no other language of the Arian stock. I shall enumerate them 
in the Sanskrit order. 1, the Nominative ; 2, the Accusative ; 
3, the Instrumental, expressing the ideas of “ with, through, 
by;” 4, the Dative; 6, the Ablative, meaning from, out of,” 
pointing out the origin of a thing ; 6, the Genitive ; 7, tlv© 
Locative, corresponding to “ in, at, on ;” 8, the Vocative. 

1 shall illustrate tlve use of these by a few examples. Norn. : 
mraot ahurd mazddo, Ahuraraazda said. Acc. : ahurm mazdSm 
yaxamaidS, Ahuramazda we worship. Instr. : upazdit appahd 
astraya, he may beat (him) with a horsewhip ; dat. : fryd 
frydi daidit, a friend gave to a friend. Abl. : tern hhsliathrdi 
mdithat, Ys. 46, 4. him from possession (IchsJiatrdt) he turned 
out ; yils daevd akdt mananhd gtd ckithrem, ye devils ! you are 
offspring from the evil mind {ahdt mancmJid), Gen. : puthrd 
ahurahd mazddo, son of Ahuramazda (the fire) ; ddtare gadthdnWm, 
creator of the fields. Loc. : tern yazata Zarathustrd manahi, Yt. 
14, 11. Zarathustra worshipped him in his mind; vtgpadshu 
vwuJiushu in all the good men. Voc. : ddtare, 0 creator ! Ardvi 
fdra andhitS, Ardooisoor Anaitis ! 

As to inflexion, all nouns may be divided into two chief 
classes, which have several sub-divisions ; the first comprises all 
those nouns, the crude forms of which terminate in a consonantj 
the second those the crude forms of which end in a vowel. The 
terminations, if joined to the latter, must naturally undergo some 
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cbauges ; from which reason the true form of the cases can be 
ascertained from such nouns only as end in consonants. Chiefly 
according to tliis class of nouns, I shall give here a list of the 
terminations. 



SmauLAB. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

s 

f « 

dfapj 

Ac. 

em 

1 a 

d, Ss 

Ins. 

a 

J iya 

bis 

Dat. 

S 

1 

lyd (hyap) 

Abl. 

at 

/ do 

hjd 

Gen. 

6 (ap) 

\ do 


Loc. 

i 

yd 

aishuy aSshvUj hva 

Toe. 

like the nom. | 

9f 

1 

if 


27.— DECLENSION OF NOUNS TERMINATING IN A 
CONSONANT. 

(A) . In a guttural or palatal sound. The palatal remains 
only before the terminations which commence with vowels, but if 
they begin with a consonant, it is to be changed into- a corres- 
ponding guttural, viz. kh before s, and gh before 6. Thus we ob- 
tain from the crude forms, vdch^ voice, drujy destruction, the 
nominatives vdhh--s^ drukh-s, while the accus. are vdch^em^ 
drujem; in the dat. pi. vdch inserts xh: vaghxhe-^byd^ Yt. 
10, 88. to the voices, words. The other cases are generally 
supplied by the related vachd word. 

(B) . In a labial, p before the s of the nom. becomes /, e. g. 
df^Sy water (crude form dp, Latin aqua)^ acc. dpem; dp-d, apdf 
gen. sing. ; dp-d, nom. and acc. pi. ; ap^Sm^ gen. pi. ; dpa dual. 
keref-’S^ nom. sg. shape; flesh ; acc. kehrp-^n;* instr. kehrp-a 
(comp. Latin corpm). Before y thep can be further changed 
into e. g. aiw-yd^ dat. pi. (a contraction of aiwibyd ‘to 
tiw*waters’). 


* Tbo h it mtreir enphoaical, terviag ii» grammatical porpote. 
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(C) . In a sibilant as p, e. g. vip a village, a quarter (comp. 
Latin vicus, S. v/f, Greek oikos^ a house), acc. vtp-efn, dat. 
vipSy nom. pL vzp-6y gen. pi. vip-Hm ; before the soft 6, p 
is changed into the corresponding e. g. vtzhilyd (dat. pi.) 
Ys. 53, 8. 

(D) . In a^. This class is very frequent; all are of the 
neuter gender ; the nom. terminates in d, which becomes 
ap before the enclitic particle dm e. g. manapdia “and 
the mind;” the oblique cases mostly end in anh Ex. man-^ 
anhy mind, nom. and acc. mand ; instr. mananhay dat. mananMy 
gen. mananMy abl. manaiihaty loc. manalii\ pi. nom. and 
acc. pravdo sayings (from the crude form pravanhy nom. sing. 
prav6)y gen. pravanhctniy inst. raodiS-lis (from raodianhy light), 
praviis (from pravanhy as if pram were the crude form,) vadie-his 
(from vadianhy nom. vachoy word), loc. raodi6divay Yt. 22, 15, 
(from raoch-anh). From these iorms we may see, that anh is 
kept before such terminations only as commence with a 
vowel, before the terminations beginning with consonants, 
d or e being substituted. The nom. and acc. pi. is do, a con- 
traction of a fuller form. 

The adjective forms in do, being always traceable to such an 
abstract in anhy follow the same rule; e. g. raodtdoy having 
light, shining, from raochanli light, forms the acc. sg. masc. rao- 
chanhemy a termination which is never to be found in the abstract 
nouns in anh themselves on account of their being in the neuter 
gender. * 

(E) , Masc. in an^ vauy e. g. urvan m. soul, zarvauy m. 
time, a$havan m. ashaoni f. (contraction of ashavan^i) adj. pious, 
religious. The chief peculiarity of the inflexion of the nouns 
consists in dropping the a and changing v into the vowel u before 

^ all the oblique cases of the singular, except the acc., and the 
oblique cases of the plural, except those, terminations of which 
commence with a consonant, like the dat. and instr. pi. In the 
nom. sing, the n drops, but the a remains ; in the acc. sing, and 
nom. pi. both remain, a being then lengthened to H* 
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Ex. urvan^ soul, zrvan^ zarvan^ time, adhwan^ path, atharva% a 
priest, ashavariy religious, pure. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

urvay zrva {zarva)^ dthrava 

urvHnd 

Acc. 

urvanem^ zrvdnem^ ashavariefn 
ashavana 

urund (apeha) 

Inst. 

nrvdibyd 

Dat. 

urunSf ashaoni (before cha : aS^ 
urunadcha) 

ashavabyd 

Abl. 

urunS^-ap (cha)^ ashaimat 

ashavalyd 

Gen. 

urund, athauruno^ zrvdnahe^ 

urunUni 

Loc. 

zruni, Vend 19, 9 “in the time” 

ashaonKm 


Dat. dual ashavanaHhya^ Ys. 1, 11.^ 


The feminine of ashavan is ashaoni^ to be declined like a fern, 
in i ; see below. 

In ma% (neuter and masc.); in the nom. and acc. sing, the 
final n drops always ; the nom. and acc. pi. is either equal to the 
sg., or i (in which case the whole termination assumes the shape 
of e. g. wdmem, names, from ndma% a name ; compare. 
S. dni in ndmdni^ the names, from ndm-an^ a name), is added to 
Kn \ now and then, Sn alone remains, e. g. ddm^ctn^ creatures, from 
ddm-a (n) a creature, preserved in the modern Persian inter- 
rogative pronoun : kuddm i. e. what creature=who ? which ? 

Ex. barep-man Barsom, ndm-an, a name, maSp-man urine, 
airyaman, friend, associate, and a proper name. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

barepma, n. airyemdy m. 

larepmay ndmdni 

Acc. 

airyamanem 


Inst. 

harepmana 


Dat. 

harepmaind 

ddmabyd 

Abl. 

harepman 

Gen. 

larepmand 

ddmanUm 

Loc. 

barepmarty Unmaini G., in the soul, 

barepmdhu 


♦ This genitive form (it ought to sound 2run6 which I never met with) is to be 
traced* to a crude form ending in a, zrvdna^ derived from the original zfvan by 
means of the suffix a. 
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Dital. 

Nom. and acc. roffmam^ the two battle linea ; dat. and instr. 
apmanaSihya^ Visp. 10,2. to the two stones, loc. ragmaoydin 
the two battle lines. 

(G). In ar, tar ; a is weak and often left out, as may be seen 
from the paradigma. In the nom. sg. the r is generally silent, 
always in such nouns, as denote the doer of an action and signify 
the nearest kinsmen, as dd-tar^ creator, jpdriar^ protector, pi^tar^ 
father, m&Aar^ mother, Irdtar^ brother, qanh-‘ar (S. svaaar) sister, 
dugh’^dhar daughter, the nom. sg. being pita^ mdta^ qanha^ 
&c. In dtar fire (its root is uncertain) the usual termination of 
the nom. sg. s is added to ar, as ddar^s (modern Persian atesh^ fire). 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

dtars^ ddta^ pita^ (ptd G.) 

dtard^ ddtdrd. 

Acc. 

dJtarem^ ddtdrem^ pitarem 

dtard 

Inst. 

dthrd^ G. 


Dat. 

dtM (a^cAa), pithri^ Irdthrd 

dterelyd 

Abl. 

dthrat^ pithrs (d) G. 


Gen. 

dthrd {iigcha)^ ddthrd 

dthrdm^ ddthranUm 

Loc. 


Voc. 

dtare^ ddtare^ in compounds dtare. 



Dual. 


Nom. and vlqc. pdtdra^ Yt. 14, 45. the two protectors.* 
thworestdra^ Ys. 42, 2, the two creator8.f 
zdm&tara-'qaqura^ Yt. 10, 116. the son-in-law 
(and) father-in-law. 
hrdthra^ Yt. 10, 116. the two brothers. 

(H) in t&t fern. The final t is often dropped. In the nom. sg. the 
^hole termination is left out, and do substituted ; e. g. the nom. sg. 
of wholesomeness, health, is haurvdo (before cha “ and” : 

hatuTvdogcha^ Ys. 34, 11), that of drvatdt health, drvdo. In the 
nom. and acc. pi. tdt is now and then preserved ; e. g. araeret&tag-- 

* The original moaning of apman is rock, stone, then the firmament ; the modem 
Fleiriaii urndn, sky, is traced to it. 

t These are the two creative powers, combined in Ormuzd, the Supreme deity, as 
we shaU see in the 4th chapter. 
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ghay and the immortalities (crude form amerHdt)^ Ys. 31, 6; but 
ixihaurvatd acc. pi., it is lost. The gen. sg. is ameretdtdy haurvatdtdy 
drvatdtd ; a#c. sg. drvatdtem, ameretdtem ; loc. ameretditi Ys. 
45, 7. Pretty frequent is the nom. and acc. dual haurvdtd 
ameretdtd (a Dvandva compound) ‘Miealth (and) immortality*' ; 
the dat. dual is dmeretatbya ; the gen. dual haurvatdog (cha) ame^ 
retdtdoy Visp. 9, 5. 

(I) In in. The w drops in the nominative ; the i is not made 
long as is the case in Sanskrit, but remains either short or is 
changed into i. 

Ex. haininy a girl, pereniny winged ; nom. sg. haini (perhaps 
a contraction of hanyay acc. hanyUm) ; acc. sg. kaininem ; gen. 
sg. hiinino and kanydoy nom. pi. perenznoy kainyd^ haininay Yt. 
17, 54. ; dative pi. kainihyOy Ys. 53, 5. 

(K) In anty vantymanty see above the present participles, active 
voice. The nom. sg. m. of the adjectives in vanty manty always 
terminates in vdOy mdoy the fern, is vatiy matiy the neuter vaty 
mat. The acc. sg. masc. and the nom. pi. have the full form ant 
before the termination ; in the other cases of the sg. n can 
be omitted, but chiefly in the present participle, it is often to 
be met with ; in the oblique cases of the plural tliis n is 
generally left out. 

Ex. haranty bearing, dadanty giving, agtvanty endowed with 
bodies, hdnumant shining, herezant iiigh, dregvant (nom. vd6)y 
wicked (a word used in the Gftthas only), hananty awarding, 
(r. haii)y ^aoshyanty an ancient fire-priest, a prophet, drvanty 
running (applied to ghosts and evil spirits, r. dru to run). 



Singular. 

Plural. 


dadH^y agtvdoy berezSy 

gaoshyantdy dregvantdy here- 

Nom. 

dregvdo 

gaoshyUg 

zantOy berezantaYi. 5, 13. 

• 

Acc. 

barmtemy agtvantemydreg'- 
vahtem 

i 

gaoshyantdy berezantay Yt. 
10, 145, gurunvatagcha 

(those who have heard.) 


13 
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DSOLSNSlOlfr OF KOUNS 


Inst. 

dregvdtd G., herezata 

dregvddeltSi G. 

■f 

Dat. 

hanmtS^dregvdiUGz^dreg-^ 
vatde (cha) G., drva^ 
taS {cha) 

dregvddehyo. 

Abl. 

agivatai 


Gen. 

agtvaid^ IdnumatS^ lere^ 
zatd 

herezatUm^ dregvatKm^ 

drvat&mf 

Loc. 

harmii^ agtvaifUi 

1 

pishyapu^* Ys. 60, 2, in the 
seeing ones, dregvagu^ 
G. (instead of dregvatgu). 


(L) in vanh^ vas, nom. vdo ; in the oblique cases vas is mostly 
changed into e. g.dadhvdo^ having created, then creator (a 
nameof Ahuramazda), Sicc.dadhvdo^em^gen. sing, dathmhd; nom* 
vidvdOf knowing, gen. vtdushd ; abl. dathushat ; dat. sg. vldushd^ 
vaokmhd (from vaochvdo^ one who has spoken) ; gen. pi. vidvaishWm 
(formed according to the pronominal declension). 


28.— DECLENSION OP NOUNS TERMINATING 
IN VOWELS. 

Masoulinb and Nbxjtbr Nouns in a. 

The inflexion of the masculine and neuter nouns in a, difiers in 
the nom. acc. of the sing, and pi. only, while all other cases are 
equal. In the neuter gender the nom. and acc. have always one 
and the same termination, in the sing, em, in the pi. a, as is the 
case in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek also. 

* Boot piihifog^ to mo in ihoM whoMothoonn i. e. live}. 
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SlNOULAR.— The nom. terminates always in 6, which is a pho- 
netical change of a-s ; before the enclitical particle cha^ which 
is generally affixed to a word, the original form in the shape of 
ap remains, e. g. ahurSt ahurapcha. The acc. ends always in cm ; 
if the last syllable of the word be ya^ it is contracted to f, if 
aya^ it is made 

The instrumental terminates in the bare crude form, the termi- 
nation being lost ; the dat. has di', before cha : oA ; the abl. dai» 

The genitive termination differs from the preceding class ; its 
termination is ahya, aqya^ in the G&thas {asya in S.), and aM in 
the classical Zend ; the loc. ends in d. The vocative terminates 
in the crude form, e. g. ahura ! 

Dual : nom. and acc. a (in the G&thas d), and d, e. g. pddha^ the 
two feet, zaftS, the two hands, duyS gaitS^ two hundred ; instr. hya^ 
zagtaSihya^ with the two hands, havanaiihya^ with the two Homa 
utensils (the mortar and beater) ; dative aiwSy e. g. pddhaiwS, to 
the two feet, gaoshaiwS, to the two ears, Yt. 16, 7. ; abl. ydo, e. g. 
pddhaydo^ from the two feet, gaoshaydo from the two ears, Yt. 
10, 23. ; gen. ydo, e. g. viraydo in the Dvandva : pagvdo viraydo"^ 
of both cattle and men, Yisp. 7, 3. ; loc. ayd, as zagtayd^ into the 
two hands. From these statements we can see, that the Zend is 
richer in Dual forms than any other of the cognate languages ; 
Sanskrit has only three and Greek only two, but Zend has five 
distinct forms for the cases of the dual. 

Plural.-— The nominative masculine terminates in do^S (iden- 
tical with dsas in the Yedic Sanskrit) and a ; the neuter always 
in a. The acc. ends in S, Un, (3f$, Sp, before cha)^ {ip before cha) 
and simply a, e. g. aSpmSi, pieces of wood, haomHUf the Homas, 
ptUhri^ children, maxisti Yisp. 3, 5. greatest, ameshigcha dpehtif 
and the Amshashpands (archangels), mashy^gcha and the men. 

In the G&thas we find the peculiar form in ing^ which is, I 
think, only a harsher pronunciation of 3p, e. g. vipping^ all, dadvitig 
the dpvils, nmhying men, &c. ^ 


• The Deal is pat twice, each part of the D^ndva (copalative compoond) is proTid* 
ed with it, as is generally the esse in such compoands, see page 90 . 



lOO TERMINATING IN VOWELS. 

The instr. ends in dis^ as in Sanskrit, e. g. vrMirdh^ through 
the sacred prayers. The dative terminates in Jyd, whicli is iden- 
tical with the first class of nouns. The gen. ends in awSm (S. 
An m). The loc. termination is ahhu^ adsJiva, fohva (comp. 
hamnafslivdy Ys. 46, 2. “ among the few,” from hamna^ few). 
The vocative is identical with the nominative. 

Ex. : ahura, living (a name of god), mazda (although the nom. 
is mazddo^ it is inflected like those nouns, the nominatives of which 
end in <5) creator,* gaya^ possession, existence, mashya, man, asha^ 
truth, zarathustray Zoroaster, ddta^ given, created, gpitama, the 
family name of Zoroaster, khshathra^ rule, urvdtem^ a revealed 
saying, zaoslia^ pleasure, urvaegay end, miihra^ friend, promise, 
•mareta^ mortal. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

ahnrd mazddo^ ashem^ 
zarathustrd, maxddogcha 

Plural. 

ahirdonhoy Ys. 30, 9. 
mazddonhdyYs. 45, 1. 
^pitamdmhdy daiva, urv&ta 

Acc. 

1 

ahurem, maxdHm, zara- 

liaomldy &c. see above. 


thudrerriy mashwiyga^m 


Inst. 

ashtty hhshatlira 

khshathrdisy mashydisy m'vd- 



tdis 


« Bantoufs explanation of the name mazddo by the Sanskrit medhds, ivise, which 
1 followed myself also, did not prove satisfactory to me on farther researches. That the 
word in phonetical respect is identical with the Sanskrit, medhds, is not to be denied ; 
but the original meaning of it is not ** wise.” Were it tbe case, we ought to suppose 
it to be a contraction of maiti-dhdo^ “ producing wisdom but maiti (thought, wis- 
dom S ma^t) is generally affixed, not prefixed to another word, e. g. tar6-maitit 
perverse thougbl^ i. e disobedience ; but the word mat ” with” is very frequently pre- 
fixed to other words. If added to dhdo^ creating, it must be changed according to tbe 
phonetical laws into mazddo. The general meaning of mat being ** together, all” (see 
Viap. Id, 1.) the word mazddo means either tbe joint creator, or the creator of all. 
That may be clearly seen from Ys. 45, 1. 
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Dat. 

ahurdi mazddi, ashdi, 
mrathustrdi 

mithrdihyo, maretadihyo 

Abl 

aslidt, ashdat 

andhitadibyo, Yt. 10, 38. 

1 (unpolluted) 

Gen. 

masiddo, ahiirahydt aliuror- 
lid, ashahd, mratJms-’ 
trahd 

dadvan^m, vi^pan^m 

Loc. 

zaoshd, urvadge 

mashyadshu, naptyadshu (re- 
lations), maretadsku 

Voc. 

ahura, mazda, zaratlmstra. 

,j dadva 


On the dual see above. 


29.— FEMININES IN d. 

The d is made short in the nom. sing.; but in the acc. it is 
preserved in the terminations commencing with a vowel, as 
the instr. a, dat. di, abl. at^ genit. do, insert y between these 
terminations and the crude forms, just as is the case in Sanskrit, 
e. g. daSna-ya, daSna-ydi, daena-ydo, &c. from daena, creea, reli- 
gion ; in the in^tr. the euphonical y is often left out, e. g. hixvd 
G. instead of /nxvayd, tlirough the tongue. 

Tlte locat. is rare ; it terminates in d as the mascuh in a do, 
e. g. yaMd, in the world, from gadtha Yas. 34, 2., dadnd Yt 8, 23. 
in the creed. The vocative ends partially in a, and partially in 
c, e. g. ardvi (^ra, andhitd, Ardooisoor Anaitis ! (nom. andhita). 
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FEHINIKBS IN d. 


Plural.— Tlie nom. and acc. end in A>, before cJta in dog 
(eha) ; the instr. in bis^ bis ; the dat. and abL in by 6 ; the genit. 
in anSm; the loc. in dhu^ dhva. Dual forms of this class are 
not to be found in the texts. 

£x. : gOiStha (a) fold, (b) world ; gdtha song ; dadna (a) 
meditation or vision (b) creed, belief ; urvara^ tree (Lat. arbor), 
gsm^ wife, hixva tongue, xaothra consecrated water. 


Nona. 

Singular. 

dadna^ gadSia^ gdtha 

• 

Plural. 

dainAo, gaSthdo, gdthdo 

Acc. 

dadnEm^ gadthdm^ gdtkdm 

The same. 

Instr. 

hixvd G., doMaya 

gendbis G., dadndhis 

Dative 

daSnaydi 

dadndbyd^ gdthdbyd 

Abl. 

xaothraydt 

ga6thdhy6 

Gen. 

gaMhay&o 

gadthan^m^ gdthmdm^xaO’^ 
thrandm^ urvaranUm 

Loc. 

xaothrd^ dadnS^ gadthd 

gdthahva 

Voc. 

andhitdy maxdadhMtd^ 
fdra 

Like the nom. 
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30.— NOUNS TERMINATING IN % AND u OF ALL 
THE THREE GENDERS. 

Singular. — ^The nom. adds always sin nouns of masculine and 
feminine genders, but in certain adjectival feminine terminations 
s drops. In the acc. i and u are generally lengthened before the 
termination, m. In the instr. the termination, a, G. d, is partially 
added to i or u of the crude form, in which case these vowels are 
dissolved into their respectives emivowels y and e. g. vanJiuyd^ 
from vanhvU fom. good, khrathwd^ from khratu^ intelligence, and 
partially left out, in which case the instr. represents the bare crude 
form, e. g. khratd^ chigtd G., knowledge, gagti^ by order, yisti with 
prayer. The dat. adds S in the masculine, and di in the feminines 
terminating in i; the i of the crude form is before the termination 
dissolved into ay^ which is contracted often to in which way we 
obtain the inflections^, before cha generally ayadclia.Q.g.'paitutdtei^ 
for withstanding, from paitistdti ; u is either changed into the 
semivowels v and w e. g. rathwS^ from ratu, chief, or it remains 
joined (by means of y) to the termination, e. g. tanuyS from tanu 
body. In the abl. we find the forms dit and aot (wanting in 
Sanskrit). In the genit. there are various forms, the mascul. take 
disj aoSy ius ; the fem. do^ d, in which case the vowel of the crude 
form is changed intoy or v. The loc. is rare; it coincides en- 
tirely with the dat., e. g. tanuyi in or on the body (Vend. 4.) ; of 
the nouns in u we find now and then du as in Sanskrit. In the 
voc. i is frequently changed into and u into d. 

DUAL. nom. the vowel is lengthened, e. g. mainyu the two 
spirits, from mainyu ; the dat. is hyd G. {ahuhyd^ to the two 
lives from ahu life) ; the genit. is do, u being dissolved into 
e. g. mainivdo of the two spirits, from mainyu^ ahvdo of the two 
lives, from ahu^ bdzvdo of the two arms, from bdau (S. bdhu 2 krm). 

Plur. The nom. in i and u are dissolved into ay and av before 
the termination d (ayd, av6). In the acc. a contraction takes 
place, ^hich has crept now and then into the nom. also ; we find, 
besides ayd,aod, the terminations, The instr.isdi^esinmasc., 
ibis in fem. The dat. abl. isiyd, byap (cha). The genit. is 
before which the termination i is to be changed into y, and u into 
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V, e. g. ydthw^m from ydtu witch, kaoyUm from havi^ prophet, 
poet (used in tlie bad sense of a sorcerer). In order to preserve the 
original vowels ^ and w, an euphonical n is often inserted between 
them and the termination The locat. is shu, sliva. 

Ex. agtvaili the fern, of agtvat, endowed with bodies, vanhuSf 
m., vanuhi f. vohu n., good ; gairi, mountain, mawyu^ m. spirit, 
drmaiti f. genius of earth, daqyu G. danhu^ m. country, pro- 
vince, ndtrvwoman, m. cattle, a^ti f. body, existence, barelhri 
mother, womb, khshathri, lady, chigti f. knowledge. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

gains, ratus, agtvaiti, 
vanuhi, vohu, mainyus 

Plural. 

garayd, ratavd, agtayd, hdva-- 
yagcha 

Acc. 

gairim, rafum, agtvaitim, 
vanuldrn, mainyuin 

gairis, ratixs,pagiis, agtvaitis, 
vanhus m. vanuMs, f. 

Inst. 

ashi, drmaiti G., hhrath- 
wd, mainyd G. 

azdibis, G. 

Dat. 

2 )aitistdl€e, rathwe, agfvai- 
thydi, tanuye 

ndirihyo, ratubyo, vanuhibyd 

Abl. 

harethrydt, tanaot, vanhaot 

The same. 

Gen. 

gardis, tanvd, many^us, 
vanhdus, m. vanhuydo, 
f. agtvaithydo, nairydo 

gairiuHm, daqyundim, agfvai^ 
tindm, ydihwdm, vohundm 

Loc. 

tanuyS, anhvd, agtvaiuti, 
vanhdu,gara, ( Af. 1 , 1 7.) 

barethrishva, vanhushu, Ms- 
hathrishva 

Voc. 

drmaiti, chigti 
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31— PECULIARITIES IN THE INFLEXION OF A 
FEW COMMON NOUNS. 

dog, nom. sing. gfpA, acc. fpdnem, instr. ^dna, dative 
filnit gen. fdnS, loc. fpdnaS(eha ) ; nom. pi. fpdnd, gen. fdn5n- 
gdo, animal, flesh ; cov, milk ; a poetical name of the earth ; arm 
(chiefly in the dual), nom. jrdtts, acc. gS,m, instr. ^ava, dative 
gave, abl. gaot; dual, nom instr. gavaHlya\ pi. nom. 
gav6, acc. gdo, instr. gaobU, gen. gavSm. 
hvare, sun, nom. hvare, gen. hM. 

mdonJi, moon, nom. mdo, mdofcha acc. mdmhm, dat. mdonhdi, 
gen. mdonhahSi pi. mdonhS. 

(tare, star (Latin sieUa) ; in composition : gtehr-paSga^, 
starlike, sg. &cc. gtdrem, gen. ftdrS, ftdraM', nom. pi. gidrd, 
acc. ptrSus, dat. and abl. gtarehyd, gen. ftdr3m, (trUm. 

zdo, gem, earth, nom. sg. gdo, acc. z3m, instr. zemd, dat. 
gemS, abl. zemid, gen. gem6, loc. gemd, geme, gemi ; nom. and 
acc. pi. gemS, instr. zemdis (in compounds only), gen. zemKm. 

nar, man ; nom. nd, acc. narem, dat. nairS, naraS {oka), gen. 
nars, neres G., voc. Mare; nom. dual, mra, dat. and abl. nerebya 
nom. pi. nard, acc. narius, dat. nerebyd, loc. ndshd G., nqfshd G. 

pantan, way; nom. sg. panta,* acc. pantSm, instr. patha, loc. 
pathdo ; nom. pi. pantdnS, acc. pathS, gen. patkSm. 

Of an, day, gen. sg. apnd, loc. apni, apnS, abl. agndat; gen. 
pi. agndm. 

khshapan, night ; nom. sg. khshapa acc. khshapanem, abl. 
khshafndat, gen. khsJiapd (used in the loc. also), loc. khsha/nS; 
uom. pi. khshapand m., khshafna n., acc. khshafnS, gen. 
khshafnHm (Jthshapara n., known from the Vend., is a derivation 
from khshapa meaning “ night time,” like as ayara n., from aya. 
day, means “ day time).” 


• Tend^lS, 11. panta viekinaita, a way may ba cboten (by the Mdtdapofnat). 
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32.— PBONOUNS. 

(A) Pebsonal Pbonouns. 

The Zend, agreeing in this part of speech, even in anomalies, 
with the Sanskrit, has, like the other languages of the Arian 
stock, a separate form for the nominative in all numbers and a 
separate one for the oblique cases. We find, as in other old 
languages, proper pronouns of the first and second persons only, 
but not of the third, the place of which is generally occupied by 
a demonstrative pronoun. In the Gfitha dialect, there are some 
older forms to be found. The following table exhibits the per- 
sonal pronouns of the first and second persons in both dialects. 


Norn. 

Singular. 

1 a»em^ I. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

1 vaim^ we 

2 ydzhem^yoyxyds^G. 

Acc. 

\ 

1 twSm, md^ me 

2 thwUm^thwd^iXiQe 


1 ahma^ n6, G. 

Instr. 

1 mdf 

2 ^/m^itUrouglitheo 



Dative 

1 m6i maihyd 

maibyd(cha) G. to 
ane 

' 2 tSi, iS, to thee , 


1 n6; ne G., ahmai^ 
bydcha 

2 ydshinaibydf v6^ 

G. 

Abl. 

1 wiat, from me 

2 thwat ; from thee 


y&shmat 

Gen. 

1 mana^ of me 

2 tava^ of thee 

! 

ndo 

vdo 

ahmdkem^ no; G. 

ydshmdkemt v6 ; G. 
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1 G. in me 

2 tliwQy thw6i G. in 
thee 

In the G&thas 'we meet often the peculiar forms in khshma^ 
inflected exactly like yiizhem (abl. Jchshmat, gen. khshmdkemikc). 

I explained them formerly as a secondary form for yijLzhem con- 
veying the same meaning “you”; but this contradicts all ety- 
mology and does not suit the passages where it is used. It is 
very likely a demonstrative pronoun signifying “that, such,” 
(which is quite clear from Ys. 46,10), but used in the sense of a 
plural. 

hv6=S. sva, himself, is often used in the G&thas con- 
veying the sense of an emphatic pronoun of the 3rd person sing., 
“he, himself.” 

Possessive pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, are of two 
kinds, the one adding the terminations of the pronominal declen- 
sion (see pag. 108) to the crude forms /wa, thwa, the other 
taking the suflSxes ka or vat. Of the former class oblique cases 
are only extant, as dat. thwahmdi, to thy, abl. thwahmdt^ from 
thy, gen. sg. mahyd m., vnagydo f., of my ; thwahyd m., 
thwaqydo f., of thy ; loc. sing, mahmt^ in my, ihwahmU in thy, loc. 
pi. thwdhd in thy. Of the latter class are, nom. sg. ilmudvcift 
thine ; dat. sg. mavaitSf to mine; acc. pi. almdHng^ ours, 
instr. pi. ahmdkdisi through ours, dat. sg. ydshmdkdi to your, 
&c. Most of these forms are peculiar to the GS.tha8. 

Of hv6^ “himself,” we find a possessive pronoun formed also of 
which I notice the dative sing, qaqydi f., to herself, and gen. sing. 
qaqydo^ f. of herself, her own, which is also found in the G&thas. 

Of khshmaf “ those, such,” the forms khshmdkai to their, gen. 
s\x\g.Jchshmdvatdy of their, loc. plu. khshmdvagd in their, &c. are 
frequently to b6 met with in these old songs. 


Loc. 
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33— DEMONSTRATIVE, RELATIVE AND INTERRO- 
GATIVE PRONOUNS. 

All these pronouns form their cases in one and the same waj ; 
the terminations of the cases are distinctfromthoseof substantives 
and adjectives ; we style it, therefore, 'the pronominal declension. 
The dat. sing., for instance, of the masculine is hmdU uom. pi. 6 
gen. pi. aSshSm, &c. as will be seen from the following list. 

1 Demonstrative-—^^ m.; hd f.; tat n., this. 

2 Relative— m.; yd f.; yat n., which. 

3 Interrogative— Ad m.; hd f.; hat n., who ? what ? 


Nom. 

Sing. m. n. 

1, m. hdy hdUi 
add 

2, y6; yeQ. 

3| kd ; G. 
n. atyjat; 
yaU kat 

Sing. fern. 

1, hd 

2, yd 

3, yat 

Plu. m. n. 

1, m.tdi, m. 

td, n. 

2, ydi, m. 

td, n. 

3, M, m. 

Ad, n. 

PI. fern. 

1, tdo 

2, ydo 

3, hdo 


1, m.temt tem 6. 

1, tUm 

i,m,tss 
teng G. 

1 

Ditto 

Acc. 

2, yim, y&m G. 

2, yUm 

2, yd, yds ; 
yeng 6. 


3, km, k^m G. 

3, hUm 

3^ k^fty G» 

I 

i 



1, m.fAaudG., 

\Jtayd,dya 

ly m. tdis. 

1, fdisi 

Instr. 

ana 

2, yd 

3, haSnd G. 
hana 

3, hayd 

aeibis, mdU 
2, ydis 

3) koiis 

dbis G. 


1, m. ahmdi 

2, y ahmdi 

3, hahvUti 

\,aqydi G. 

1, taiibyd 

1, dbyd 

Dat. 

3, hahydi 

2, yaSibyd 

3, keJibyd 

2, ydbyd 
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Abl. 

1 

1, m.ahmdt 

2, yahmdt^ 

ydt G. 

3, Icah'iifi/dt 

1, anhdi 

2, yenhdt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gen. 

1, m. ahyd G.; 

ahe 

2, yihyd G. 
yinM 

3, hahyd Q.; 

hanhi 

1 

1, aqydofic, 

aAhdo 

2, yenhdo 

3, hanhdo j 

1, aishUm 

2, yaisMm 


Loc. 

1, ahmi 

2, yahni 

3, hahni 

1, almya 

2, yahmya 

3, kutlira 

where 

1, aeshva 

2, yaisliu 
kiithra 

1, dhva 

2, ydhva 


Dual : nom. 1, M (these two, Ys. 30, 3), ; 2, yd. 

Ditto; gen. l^aydo^ 2yyaydo. 

Demonstratives. — Besides the demonstrative pronoun M and 
the two others (the crude forms a and am) which supply some 
cases to the former, as will be seen from the preceding table, forms 
of other pronominal roots are frequently in use to express the 
idea “ this, that.” 

ava^ that, nom. sg. aom m., ava f., avat n., acc. aom m., avHm 
f., avat n. ; dat. avaqydi f. (Yt. 10,78. refers to danhu f. country) 
gen. avanhdo f. ; dual nom. avdi pi. nom. and acc. ava ^avS m., 
avdo f. ; instr. avdis, abl. avatbydj gen. avaSshUm* 

i, ima this, sing. nom. aim m., tm f., imat n. ; acc. imHm f. ; pi. 
nom. imdo f., imd n. G., acc. imHm; imdo f. 

aMflj this, sg. nom. aSsho m.,«Maf., aetat n. ; aetem m,,aSt3,m 
f. ; ittstr. aita m., aitaya t. ; AdX* aelahndi aetahmdt n.» 
aitanhdo f. ; gen. aetahi m., adtanddOy aStaydo f ; loc. aetahmi 
m. ; pi. nom. oMi m., a4ia6 f. ; acc. aita^ m. n., aitdo f. ; gen. 
aetaisMm m., oAtanJildm f. ; loc* aitaSshva m. d^ual gen. aiiaydo. 













INTERROGATIVE PRONOUOT. 


Besides these demonstratives, here enumerated, we meet (chiefly 
in the Gathas) with several oblique cases of other pronominal 
roots, which are used rather as enclitics, being appended to other 
stronger words, than as full independent words ; one may style 
them “ accentless pronouns.** Of the root da we find the acc. 
sg. dim after particles as d (to) ^paiti (again), ndit (not), in the 
meaning of *‘liim its neuter is dit it (Afr. 1,4) ; acc. pi. dis^ 
them. 

it* are in the Gflthas often added to other words, chiefly 
to the relative pronoun ya, or the negative particle ndit^ not, in 
ordertoinake it more emphatical. In most cases it has no meaning 
which may be expressed by words in the modern languages ; now 
and then it conveys the sense of an oblique case of a pronoun e. g. 
im Ys. 46,5 “him ;** is acc. pi. “them.** 

Of the root si, Ai, we find hoi fsS only after vowels e. g. 
yizi si) in the sense of a genitive : of it, of him, and Mm as an 
acc. sg. “ him.** 

Interrogatives. — Besides the root ha we find the secondary 
form cAa, chi^ applied in putting direct and indirect questions ; 
but it is more frequently used in combination with another word 
in order to generalise its sense, as we shall see (pg. 111). Nom. 
sg. in. f. chis who ? chit n. what, acc. chim^ dat. chahmdi^ 
abl. chditf gen. chahya. In the oblique cases it means, “ one, 
any one,” (compare the Latin quis who ? used instead of atiquis ^ 
any one). how much ? pi. chvanio how many f 


34._0THER pronominal FORMS. 

CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES MEANING ONE 
OUT OF TWO. 

These are formed out of the crude forms of the demonstra- 
tive, relative and interrogative pronouns by means of the 
comparative termination ^ara, viz. atara either, yatdra whether^ 
hoddray whether G. The neutral form hatdrem introduces now 
and then, like the Latin tdrum a question ^referring to the 

* These little words are to be found in the same meaning in the Vedic language 
also, but not in the classical Sanskrit 
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preference of one thing to another, e. g. Ys. 31,17* • IcutdT^m 
ashavd vd dregvdo vd verenvaiid mazy 6 ? whether, the pious 
or the wicked teaohes the greater (thing) ? 

Correlatives expressing “kind, manner/' 
am/, such, nom. sg. avdom,^ avaiti f., avatn.\ acc. avdonim^ 
avavat nom* sg., avavaiti f. this much, such; instr. amm/agen. 
amm/d;gen. avavatdm. 

idtdo f. Yt. 5,16, acc. pi. “ such,*^— yamw, yam/, for how long 
a time, see Yt. 15,40. :ya/ nmdnd-paitimvinddmayavdnem (acc. 
sing, m.) graista hehrpa y6 nS hubereidm larat yavaia (instr. 
sing in.) gayajvdva^ that we may have the house father go long 
(living) in the best health, to bestow boons upon us during how 
long a time we both (the father ou the one side, the children on 
the other) may live. 

Indefinite pronouns. 

These are formed, as mentioned above, by the addition of 
cAa, chis or chit to another pronoA or an adverb, e. g. hagchit^ 
any one, every one (declined like Ad, who ? e. g. dat. 
hahmdichii to every one) ; chischa whosever ; naSchis none, mdchis^ 
no body (the latter is chiefly used, in prohibitive sentences). 

chit can be added to nouns, substantives and adjectives 
also, in order to generalise the meaning, and may often be 
best translated by “ whatever,’* e. g. e/admcA// whatever devils. 
Exactly in the same sense china (S. chana) is now and then add* 
ed to a word. 

Pronominal adjectives. 

These, as for instance, vlgpa all, anya another, follow 
partially the peculiarities of the pronominal declension; nom. 
pi. anye^ gen. pi. vtfpaSbkdm, anyaSshUm, 


36.— NUMERALS. 

1. * aSva (nom. and in composition aSvSj ; 2 dva, va, duyi^ 
uyS and 5/, if formingpart of a compound 3 ihri (nom. thrdyd) ; 

* Instead of these different forms of dva, the dual nom. (Lat. amSot 8. tibhS), 
instr. and dat ubCibj/d, sren. ubCj/d “ both" is used, chiefly in the GAtha dialect. 
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4 chathtoare^ cliathru in compounds (nom. chathwdrd) ; 
6 pancha^ menda G. ; 6 khshvas^ Ihshvidem G. ; 7 
hapta ; 8 asta ; 9 nava ; 10 daga ; 11 aSvanda^a ; 12 
dvadaga, 13 thridaga\ 14 chathriidaga; 15 pamhadaga ; IQ 
khshvasdaga; 17 haptadapa; 18 astadapa; 19 navadapa; 
20 vtpaiti ; 30 thripUp (cha)^ thripaiem^ ; 40 chathwarepatem ; 
hQ paricMpaty panchdpatemi 60 hhslivasti;^Q haptdithi; 80 
astaiti; QO navaiti; 100 patoj (dat. sg. paieS; in composition 
pata and paid), 200 duyS paitS^ 400 cbathware pata ; 600 pamha 
pata etc; 1000 liazanra; 10,000 baSvare ; 100,000 ahdMista. 

The ordinals are : paoirya^ frdhhstya first ; bitya second ; 
thritya third ; klitdirya^ iMrya^ fourth ; pukhdha fifth ; lelistva^ 
sixth ; haptatha seventh ; astema eighth ; ndima ninth ; dapema 
tenth ; advandapa (nom. aSvandapd) eleventh ; navadapa {co) 
nineteenth. 

Multiplication mmerah are formed by addition of heret and 
vat (nom. mas. sg. vdd) halmrct once, 6/s, Usshvat twice, thris^ 
thrifshvat thrice ; vtpaitivdo 20 fold, tliripathwdo 30 fold, chath- 
warepathwdo 40 fold, haptaithivdo 70 fold ; patdyus hundred fold ; 
hamnrdis thousand fold ; badvardis ton thousand fold. 


35.— PARTICLES. 

A complete enumeration and exact description of the particles 
belonging more properly to the dictionary than to the grammar, 
I shall confine myself to making some remarks only. 

Adverbs ; athra there, idha^ idd G. here, tadha there ; yathra 
where, kuthra^ katha where ? avathra there ; yatha as, like as, 
kutha how ? inja here, tir^'a there, upairi above, adhairi below, 
down, uiti so, thus, nu^ now ; yava ever (Yt. 22,10), yavat 
how long ; yadhdit whence ; bd certainly ; moshu soon ; bddha 
quickly, surely, bddhistem soonest; frakhsni in direction of, 

* The nom. sg. m. of all these ordinals in ya ends in yd, the arc. in (m. e. g. paoirtm 
bUim ote. 
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towards ; aiwitd round about, para before, pagcha afterwards, 
paitis in presence {pesh in modern Pers.) etc.— There are several 
negatives : n^it not (from na it)^ md not (prohibitive) ; naddha^ 
nava<, nav&t (instead of na-vd ; na-vd-at) neither, nor. 

Pbbpositions. — We find the same as in the Sanscrit; they 
are, as to their position, used very freely ; if forming a part of the 
verb, they may be separated from it, as is the case in the Vedic 
and Homeric languages (not in the usual Sanscrit and Greek) ; 
often they are put twice, once without the verb and then with the 
verb ; they can be placed before and after the noun ; if the noun 
is qualified by an adjective or participle, the preposition is gene- 
rally put between them. They govern, if put to a noun, different 
cases, some take the accusative as npa in, at, avi to, towards ; 
some the instrumental as mat with ; some the dative as pairi 
round, against ; some the ablative as paiti in, at, during; some 
the locative as aibi in, about, paiti in, upon, at, etc. ; but most 
of them can govern several cases, as is the case in Latin and 
Greek also. 

Two prepositions deserve a peculiar attention, d and hacha, d 
S. dj means to, towards, and governs in this meaning the accu- 
sative ; but together with hacha it is applied to express the idea 
** from — to,*’ in which case both govern the ablative ; d serves 
in this case, expressing “ to, up to” and hacha “ from” e. g. hacha 
gaydt marathndt dgaoshyantdt verethraghndt Yt. 13,145. from 
Gayomart (the first man, Adam) to Sosiosh Verethraghna (the 
prophet and redeemer, expected by the Parsees at the end of the 
word); hachdho-^vakhshdt dhu-frdshmd-ddtuUYi. 5,91 from sun- 
rise to sunset. Hacha governs the ablat. and instrum, in the 
meaning * from* ; apdkhtardt hacha nmdndt from the northern 
country ; hmha ushagtara Hefidva avi daoshagtarem from the 
eastern India to the western. If added to the accusative, it means 

for, in favour.* 

CONfUNOTlONS cha (always aflSxed to another word) and, also, 
uta and, also; at so, atha^ then, thus ; yizu ydidhi if; zi then, 
therefore ; vigpem d ahmdt for the purpose, in order to, that ; vd 
or ; vd^vd either— or, etc. 

15 
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36.— THE TWO DIALECTS OF THE ZEND 
LANGUAGE. 

After having pointed out in the preceding paragraphs of the 
outlines of a Zend grammar, in each particular case, the difife- 
rences of the GStlia language from the common Zend, I shall 
now briefly state my views on the relationship in which they 
stand to each other. The chief question ’arising here is, whether 
they represent the same language in two dififerent periods of age, 
or two contemporary dialects, spoken in two different regions of 
the territories of the ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of 
the dialects of the Iranian tongues and the periods of their deve- 
lopment at the time previous to the Christian era is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decide this question in a satis- 
factory way. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations merely 
of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to ascribe them to 
two different ways of pronoimcing certain vowels and consimants, 
as generally happens in diffeuent districts with nations speaking 
the same language; but slnuikl we discover in one of them xnore 
full and ancient forms, in the other evidently younger and more 
contracted ones, then the difference between the GStha lang- 
uage and the usual Zend is to be ascribed to different periods of 
age. 

The phonetical differences of the Gfitha language from that 
of the other books are at the first glance so considerable as to 
induce one to trace them to different localities of the same coun- 
try, and not to different ages. But on a closer inquiry (see pag. 
54.) we find that several of these phonetical peculiarities, as the 
constant lengthening of vowels at the end, the severing of one 
syllable into two, as for instances, of yd (nom. pi. neutr. relat. 
pronoun), into ^6^ are attributable to the original singing of the 
Gftthas, and the other smaller pieces constituting the older 
Yasna (see the 3rd Essay), and are not to be traced to dialectical 
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differences. Only the change of one vowel into another, such as 
that of final d, or initial into e. g. ke = 1:6 who*? ^mavat strong, 
instead of amavaf^and somo consonantal changes, as t into f, e. g. 
ftava^ praising, instead of gtavaf^ or the softening of harsh conso- 
nants as ddrsng (acc. pi. of dtar fire), instead of dlhrcig^ etc. are 
suggestive of dialectical differences. But these deviations being 
of no great importance, no great weight can be attached to them. 
These deviations are merely of such a nature as might exist 
between the idioms even of neighbouring villages or towns of the 
same district. That these peculiarities, notwithstanding their 
insignificance, have been preserved so well, and not been dis- 
solved and changed into the current Bactrian language, which 
is preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, indicate 
the high reverence in which those songs stood in the eyes of 
the Zoroastrians. In consideration, that (besides other reasons) 
the GS.tlias contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathustra 
himself, we do not hesitate to believe this peculiar language 
used in the Gatlias to have been the dialect of his town or 
village. 

As to grammatical forms, the GStha dialect shows not a few 
deviations from the current Zend language. Most of lliem re- 
present evidently a more primitive state of the Bactrian language, 
nearer to its Arian source; some might be considered as merely 
dialectical peculiarities. The genit. sg. of the inascul. in a (see 
pag. 99) ends nearly throughout in the GSthas in ahyd, whilst in 
the common Zend language there is always ahe, apparently a 
centraction of ahya whicli exactly corresponds with the Sanscrit 
genitive termination asya (e. g. g. daivahjd, Z. dnevahi^ S. 
devasya) ; the first pers. imperat. expressing inteiition, volition 
(see pag. 69), requires ordy d, 6i, whereas in the common Zend lan- 
guage the derived terminaliou dni \>hicli is used in Sanscrit also, 
prevails; the usual infinitive formation in the Gathas is that in 
dydi wTiich is so extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect, while it 
is nearly unknown to the common Zend, and totally to the clas- 
sical Sanscrit. In the pronouns chiefly, the language of the 
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Songs shows more ancient forms, than we find in any other 
part of the Zend Avesta, e. g. maibyd “ to me” which 
original form, agreeing so well with the Sanscrit mahyam, 
Lat. mihi (to me), is nowhere to be found in the common 
Zend ; mahyA m., compare further maqydo f. of me, etc. (see 
png. 107). The frequent use of the enclitic pronominal particles 
f, Im, Mm^ etc. (see pag. 110), which is a peculiar feature of the 
Vedic dialect, distinguishing it from the classical Sanscrit, and the 
great liberty of separating the preposition from its verb, a chief 
characteristic of the most ancient forms of the Sanscrit (in the 
Vedas), and the Grecian languages (in Homer), indicate a more 
ancient stage of language in the Gatha dialect, than we can 
discover in the common Zend, where these traces of a more 
floating and not quite settled form of expression are much fewer, 
and only in poetical pieces occasionally to be met with. 

According to these remarks, there seems to be no doubt, that 
the dialect of the G&thas shows some traces of a higher antiquity 
than we can claim for the classical Zend. But the differences 
are not so great as between the Vedic and the classical Sanscrit, 
and the Greek of Homer and that of the Attic dialect ; the two 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta being much closer to each other. 
They represent one and the same %iiiguage with such changes as 
might be brought about within the space of one or two centuries. 
The Gfi-tha dialect is therefore only 100 or, at the utmost, 200 
years older than the classical Zend which was the standard 
language of the ancient Iranian empire as depicted in the earlier 
parts of the Sh^hnSmeh. 


37.— ZEND IN ITS AFFINITY TO SANSCRIT. 

Every one who is but slightly acquainted witli Sanscrit and 
Persian will, after the perusal of this sketch of the Zend grammar, 
be wliolly convinced of the close aflSnity, in which the Zend lan- 
guage stands to both. Its relation to the most ancient Sanscrit, 
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the so-called Vedic dialect, is as close, as that of the different 
dialects of the Grecian language (Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, Attic) to 
each other. The language of the sacred songs of the Brahmans, 
and that of the Parsee are nothing but two dialects of two or more 
tribes of one and the same nation. As the lonians, Dorians, 
Aetolians, etc. are different tribes of the Grecian nation, whose 
general name was “ Hellenes,” the ancient Brahmans and Parsees 
are only two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in Veda 
and Zend Avesta, the former to be compared with the lonians, the 
latter with the Dorians. The most striking feature perceptible in 
comparing both Zend dialects with Sanscrit is, that they are 
related to the Vedic form of Sanscrit only, not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, chiefly moods, and tenses, the classical Sanscrit, 
though very rich in comparison with modern language, is much 
poorer than its more primitive form preserved in the Vedas only, 
having lost, for instance, various forms of the subjunctive mood, 
most tenses of all other moods, except Indicative (in the Imper- 
ative and Potential moods only the present tense is preserved), 
the manifold forms expressing the infinitive mood,f etc. whereas 
all these formations in the greatest completeness are to be met 
with in the Vedas, Zend Avesta, and the Homeric Greek. The 
syntactical structure is in the Vedic Sanscrit and the Zend simple 
^ugh, and verbal forms are much more frequently made use of 
than in the classical Sanscrit. There is no doubt, the classical 
Sanscrit was formed long after the separation of the Iranians from 
the Hindus. 

* It is distinct from the usual Sanscrit which alone is studied by the Brahmans 
now*a>dayB. The most learned Pandits of the present Brahmanic community who are 
perfectly acquainted with the classical Sanscrit language, are utterly unable to ex> 
plain the more ancient portions of the Yedas, which consist chiefly of songs, and 
speculations on the meaning of rites, their efiects, ect. They learn them parrot-like by 
heart, but do not care a bit about understanding their prayers. If they are requested 
to tell the meaning, they resort to a commentary made several hundred years ago by 
a highly celebrated Brahman (SAyana), but which on a closer enquiry proves to be 
entirely insufficient (it is made without critical judgement, and without reference to 
parallels), to arrive at a complete insight into the Vedic antiquity. 

f In the Vedic langn^e there are eleven to be observed which are reduced in the 
classical Sanscrit to one only. 
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The differences between the Vedic Sanscrit and the Zend lan- 
guages are very little in grammar, but are cliiofly of a phonetical 
and lexicographical nature, ns the difference is between German 
and Dutch. There are certain regular clianges of sounds, and 
other phonetical peculiarities perceptible, the knowledge of which 
enables the philologist to make the Zend word easily a pure 
Sanscrit one. The most remarkable changes are as follows 
initial s in Sanscrit is in the Zend changed into h; ex. : soma 
(the sacred drink of the Brahmans)= homa ; together, the 
same = hama ; sa demonstrat. “ he” = ha ; sack to follow 
(Latin Sf'qui) = hack. In the word itself the same change 
takes place, e. g. anhu = S. asu life, except now and then in the 
last syllable, where s is preserved e. g. yazae-sa thou shalt 
worship. At the end it remains, except if preceded by a in 
which case both (as) are changed into 6 ; only before the 
enclitic particle cha the sibilant is kept, e. g. ahurd^ (S. asura-s) 
living, instead of aAara-s, but alniragcha (and the living). 

h of Sanscrit where it is no original, but only a derived sound, 
never remains in Zend. It is generally changed into e. g. 
zi “ then, therefore” = S. hi^ zima winter = S. zhS (root) 
to invoke = S. Are. z is further equivalent to S. y, e. g. znn 
(mod. Pers. zdtian) to produce = S. fan (Lat. gigno), hizva 
tongue = jihvd. On the peculiar sound q which corrcspomls 
with S. sv see pag. 55. 

In comparing Zend with Sanscrit words, we observe often 
a nasal sound in the former which is wanting in the latter. This 
is chiefly the case before A, e. g. anhu = asu. 

Instead of Sanscrit gv we meet in Zend with pp e. g. agpa a 
horse = S. apva (Late, equus^ Greek hippos)^ vtgpa all = S. 
vipvUt gpd a dog = S. pvd. 

In the place of the Sanscrit ri we find, besides the regular 
change nret (the vowel r in Sanscrit is in Zend always represented 
by are^ ere ; rt itself is a corruption of art) that in ash e. g. 
mashya man = S. marlya (Lat. morlaHs^ Greek hrotos), asha 
true, sincere ^ S. rta. 
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These are the most remarkable phonetical differences existing 
between Sanscrit and Zend. By means of them it. is very 
simple to find the corresponding word in Sanscrit, and in strictly 
adhering to them we can discover a large number of Vedic words 
and forms. There are, of course, now and then (as is always 
the case in the dialects of every language) peculiar words to be 
found in Zend, but always traceable to Sanscrit roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms of Zend and Sanscrit 
can be dispensed with here. They are so very near, and in 
many cases entirely identical, that they suggest themselves by 
itself to any one who has but a slight acquaintance with San- 
scrit. The strongest proof for the original identity of Sanscrit 
and Zend forms, as regards grammar, is the harmony of 
both even in irregularities. So, for instance, the deviations of 
the pronominal declensions from that of the nouns, are in both 
languages the same, e. g. Z. ahmdi to him = S. asmdi^ Icahmdi 
to whom = S. hasmdiy yaesheim of whom (pis) = S. yf'shdm. 
The declension of irregular nouns as Z. gjan a dog = S. fvan 
Z. panfan way = S. pathin (path) is the same : nom. sg. Z. 
(^pd = S. gvi ; acc. gp hiem = gvdnam ; dat. gdnd = gmd ; 
gen. gduo = gunas ; ikmu. pi, gpdno = gvdnas, gen. fdnHm 
= giindm ; nom. sg. i)anfa = panthds ; instr. pat ha = pathd ; 
nom. pi. pantdno = panihdnas ; acc. pathd = pathas ; gen. 
palh^rn = pathdrn. 

The extremely close affinity of Zend to the Vedic Sanscrit is 
chiefly to be seen from soine present tense forms which differ in 
the classical Sanscrit from the Vedic ; compare, for instance, 
Z. herenaomi^ 1 make, with the Vedic krnomi and the S. karorni ; 
Tj.jamaiii (instead of gamaiti), Ved. gamatiy S. gacchati he goes; 
Z. gerewndmiy Ved. grhhndmiy S. grhndmi I take. 



III. 


THE ZEND AYESTA 

OR 

THE SCEIPTIJEE OE THE PAKSEES. 


In this essay I intend to give a brief statement of the contents 
of the whole of the Zend-Avesta together with translations of 
some important or interesting pieces contained therein, which 
will enable the reader to form a judgment of the true character 
of the sacred books of the Parsees. As to the arrangement of 
the matter, I think it most suitable to treat, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks, about the name, extent, and preservation of the 
sacred books, of the separate parts which make up the present 
Parsee scripture, and finally attempt to give a short critical and 
historical sketch of this religious literature. * * 

1.— NAME OF THE PARSEE SCRIPTURE. 

The sacred writings of the Parsees are called Zend-Avesta.* 
This position of the two words ought to be inverted, for in the 
Pehlevi books always the ord^r “ Avesta-Zend*’ is used. That 
this order is the only right and correct one, is corroborated by 
the traditional as well as the critical and historical explanations 
of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsee priests, 

* The whole question is folly treated in my paper ** on the names Avesta. Zend, 
and Pazend*’ published in the Joumid of the German Oriental Society Yol. IX. pgr. 
6S4.703. 
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Aveda means the original text of tlie sacred books, and Zend 
denotes the Pehlevi translation. This view is, however, not 
quite correct, though it is not wholly unfounded. It is true, 
many passages may be alleged from Pehlevi books, wlience 
to gather clearly, that Zend simply means “ translation** or 
commentary.*’ The only objection to bo raised against the 
priestly opinion, is, that “ Zend** cannot mean the Pehlevi- 
translation ; for, in the Pehlevi translation of the Yasna, the 
scripture is, if mentioned, always denoted by Avesta~Zand^' which 
•circumstance evidently shows, that the “ Zand” was regarded 
by the translators as forming part of the scripture. Were the 
name “ Zand” applicable to the Pehlevi-translation only, it 
would be a gross self-conceit on the part of the translators, had 
they styled their own work a part of the scripture believed to 
have been revealed to Zarathustra by Ahurainazda. From this 
use made of the denomination “ Avesta u Zand” by the Pehlevi- 
translators we are fully entitled to gather that “ Zand” was a 
translation or commentary on the Avesta, known as a sacred 
book to those learned Parsee-priests, to whose labours we owe 
the translation of the present scripture of the Parsees into the 
Pehlevi-language. We, therefore, may suppose that the scrip- 
ture, they undertook to translate, comprised both parts. This 
scripture being the same as that which is extant now-a-days, 
we dare say that Zand as well as Avesta is preserved to a certain 
extent, and to be found in the texts, which now go by the name 
Zend-Avesta. What parts of these texts form the Avesta or the 
original text, and what make up the Zend or the commentary, 
will be seen from the statement of the contents of the several 
books, and the short historical sketch of the Zend literature to 
be given at the end of this essay. From this the reader will 
learn, that the Avesta is to be found chiefly in Yasna (or 
Izeshne), while all the other books represent pre-eminently (not 
‘exclusively) the proper Zend literature. 

* See Ys. 80, 1. 31, 1. where “ urvdta** which is translated by “ two speeches” isei- 
plamed by “Avesta Zend.” The Supreme Dustoor Kerioaengh, in his Sanscrit translation 
of the IftTorer nortion of the Yasna, renders the word “ Zand” by artha i. e. meanii^. 
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It is, therefore, a wholly erroneous innovation which has 
heen adopted by some European scholars to call the scripture of 
the Parsees simply “ A vesta/** It is true, this word is used in 
Parsee-boolis of later date, as in the Pehlevi- translation of the 
Vendidfid, and in the Bundehesh in the meaning of “ text, 
scripture,** or in that of “ passage from the sacred text but in 
such cases it is only an abbreviation for quoting the scripture ; 
each A vesta or sacred text being supposed to have its time 
hallowed interpretation, called Zend.f 

The meaning of the term “ Zend” varied at different periods. 
Originally it meant the interpretation of the sacred texts descend- 
ed from Zarathiistra and his disciples by the successors of the 
prophet. In the course of time these interpretations being regarded 
as equally sacred with the original texts, both were then called 
Avesta. Both having become unintelligible, to the majority of 
the Zoroastrians,' in consequence of their language having died 
out, they required, in order to become intelligible, a Zend or 
explanation again. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of the Sassanian period in the shape of a transla- 
tion into the vernacular language of Persia (Pehlevi) in those 
days, which translation, being the only source to the priests of 
the present time whence to derive any knowledge of the old texts, 
is therefore, the only Zend or explanation they know of. 

The word “ Zend,’* however, implied originally more than 
a mere commentary on the Avesta or sacred texts. The in- 
terpretation of the scripture gave rise to new doctrines, the 
whole of which were called Zend doctrine {Z(mdi--dgdhi), as we 

♦ Its Pehlevi form is apistdk* As to its origin (ava-stM) it means simply “ text, 
scripture.” In the sacred texts themselves the word is not used. It is in all pro- 
bability identical with puUak book, used in the late Sanscrit and Marathi, where 
it is evidently a foreign word, borrowed from the middle age Persian. 

f This word is never to be met with in the texts, is to be traced to the root zan » S. 
jnd Greek to know, whence it is derived by means of the abstract suffix ti (see 
peg. 88) ; its original form, therefore, was zantU conveying the generalsense of “ kn- w- 
ledge,** aj>plicab1e to interpretations of any kind whatever. It is the explanation of 
what is contained in the Avesta, which, as being regarded as the word of God himself, is 
unintelligible to men without interpretation. 
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ean see from the opening verse of the Pehlevi book Bundehesh, 
which runs as follows : 

“ The Zend doctrine (treats) first of the creations of Hormuzd, 
and those of his adversary, the evil spirit, then of the creatures 
from their creation to the time of the other body (resurrection).” 

And in fact we find in the Bundehesh doctrines propounded 
which in their very germs only are to be found in the original 
A vesta, for instance, the creation of the world within six periods, 
the duration of the world for 12,000 years, the particulars about 
the resurrection of the dead, etc. These doctrines being known 
already to Grecian writers (see pag. 6), who lived before the Christ- 
ian era, we are fully entitled to suppose the Zend doctrine to 
have been completely developed for about 500 years before the 
Sassanids. 

The name Pazevd to be met with frequently in connection 
with Avesta and Zend, denotes the further explanation of the 
Zend doctrine (see the passage of Masudi, quoted above pag. 11). 


2.— THE ORIGINAL EXTE^^T OF THE ZEND 
AVESTA. THE NOSKS. 

From the ancient classical writers as well as from the tradi- 
tional reports of the Parsees, we learn, that the religions litera- 
ture of the ancient Persians was of a considerable extent, whilst 
the Zend-Avesta in its present state is a comparatively small book. 
This circumstance necessarily leads us to the conclusion, that the 
sacred literature of the Zoroastrians has experienced very heavy 
losses. Thus Pliny reports, on the authority of Hermippos, the 
Grecian philosopher (see pag, 5), that Zoroaster composed 
two millions of verses, and an Arabic historian Abu Jafir 
Attavabi* assures us, that Z^noaster’s writings comprised 
twelve jjiousand cowskins (parchments). These reports might 
appear, at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the enor- 


* Hyda de religione veteram Penarum pag. S18. 
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Efious extent of the sacred books of other oriental nations,"*^ 
there is suflScient reason of believing, that the number and 
extent of the books, ascribed to Zoroaster by his followers, was 
rery considerable. The loss of most of these books, known ta 
the ancient Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsees mainly to direct 
persecution by Alexander the Great, who is said to have ordered 
all the sacred books of the Persians, which he could obtain, ta 
be burnt, except those which treated of medicine and astronomyr 
This report, although it be the unanimous belief of the Parsees 
up to this time, is certainly unfounded ; because it contradicts 
entirely all that we know of the enlightened policy of the great 
Macedonian conqueror in his treatment of nations conquered by 
him. To burn books, in order to uproot a religion, resembles rather 
Mohammedan fanaticism than Grecian policy ; we, therefore, 
may consider this Parsee report to be based on confounding the 
Macedonian conquest with that achieved by the Mohammedans^ 
But at that time most of the ancient literature was already lost. 
The real cause of this loss was, that in consequence of the 
Macedonian conquest Greecian civilization began to spread in 
Persia, which proved detrimental to the ancient religion. For 
500 years (from the Macedonian conquest 335 B. C. to the 
Sassanian accession to the throne of Iran 235 A. D.)^ tho 
Zoroastrian religion seems not to have been supported by any 
kings, in consequence of which neglect it gradually decayed. 
During that period the greater portion of the ancient literature, 
which, on account of its language being dying out, had become 
unintelligible to the majority even of the priests, was lost. The 
SassaniJs, then, in their endeavours to revive the Zoroastrian 
faith, were searching after all the fragments which still were 
extant and to their exertions we owe in the main that condition 

* Thus for instance, comprises, the text of the sacred books of the southern Buddhists 
(Cylon, Birma, etc.), according to Tumour’s computation, 4500 leaves, each page being 
about two feet long, and containing nine lines. The lines being written without any 
space between the words, we may conclude, that in one line there are at least as many 
as ten lines of any ordinary poetical measure. Thus 4500 x 2 x 9 « 81,000 lines of 
ordinary measure. Again the commentary extends to a greater length, tiian the texts. 
So that there must be nearly 2,000,000 lines in the whole of the sacred books. 
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and extent of the Zend-Avesta, in which it has reached our 
time. 

The names of all the books together with short summaries of 
their contents are, however, extant. According to the reports 
relating to them, the whole scripture consisted of twenty-one 
parts, called Nosks,^ each containing Avesta and Zend i. e. an 
original text and a commentary on it. The number “ twenty- 
one” was to correspond to the twenty-one words, of which the 
most sacred prayer of the Zoroastrians “ yatha ahii vairyS'^ 
(commonly called Honovar^ was composed. This division is 
artificial, and apparently, made for the purpose of bringing the 
whole of the once very extensive scripture into accordance with the 
number of the words of that most sacred prayer ; each section of 
it to be headed by one of those holy words to which a superna- 
tural power is ascribed. That such a division into 21 sections 
really existed, cannot be doubted ; for the names of the several 
sections togetlier with the number of chapters they comprise, and 
a short statement of the chief contents, are still extant. I shall 
enumerate them according to the reports of them to be found in 
two Bivdyats,^ 

1. Setudtar or setud-yafihts fZend : gtaota, praise, 

worship) comprised 33 chapters, containing the praise and 
worship of the Yazatas or angels. 

The word occurs in the Zend-Avesta itself Yas. 9,22 in the compound : na^ko- 
fragdonho studying the Nosks, that is to say, the different parts of the Scripture. Its 
origin is uncertain, and I doubt wlietlier it is of Arian origin. Undoubtedly the Arabic 
nuskhah, ^\. nuaakh^ transcript, copy of al)ook, is identical witli it; but this word 
seems to be strange to the Arabic also ; because its supposed root nasakka bears in the 
Semitic languages the meaning of * sweeping away,’ abolishing, which has notliing to 
do with writing. 

t The RivdyaU are collections of correspondences and decisions of Destoors in mat- 
ters concerning the religion. In the excellent library of my friend Nushirvanjee 
Jamaspjee, Hisrh-priest of the Parsecs at Poona, there are two collections of this kind, 
one called Barzu qivdm eddin (collected about 250 years ago,) the other going by the 
name Shaj^or Baroochee (about 125 years ago.) From these two collections my 
remarks on the ISTosks are taken. The younger brother of Nushirvanjee, Destoor 
Hoshengjee from Mbow, who lived for some time at Poona, was kind enough to fnrnish 
me with some extracts from these books. He is an excellent Persian scholar and weU 
versed in all books relating to religion. 
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2. Sefudgar^ 22 chapters, containing prayers and instructions 
to men about good actions, chiefly tliose called jadtuHjdi i. e. to 
induce another to assist a fellowman. 

3. Vahista maJhra^ 22 chapters, treating of abstinence, 
piety, religion, qualities of Zoroaster, etc. 

4. Bagha^ 21 chapters, containing an explanation of the 
religious duties, the orders and coininandments of God and 
obedience of men, how to guard against hell and to reach heaven. 

5. T)dm ddt, 22 chapters ; contents : knowledge of this and 
that world (the future life), qualities of their inhabitants; the 
revelations of God concerning heaven, earth, water, trees, fire, men 
and beasts ; the resurrection of the dead and the passing of the 
bridge cliinvat (the way to heaven). 

6. Nddur^ 35 chapters, containing astronomy, geography,, 
astrology, translated into Arabic under the name Yuntdi; and 
known to the Persians by the name faw&7na% jdn. 

7. Pacham^ 22 chapters, treating of what food is allowed or 
prohibited, of the reward to be obtained in the other world for 
keeping the six Qahanhdrs^ and the Fravardagan*^ 

8. Ratushtdi^ 50 chapters (at the -time of Alexander the 
Great only 13 were extant), treated of the different ratus or 
heads in the creation, such as kings. High-priests, Ministers, and 
gave statements as to what fishes are Ormii^d’s and what Ahri- 
mairs; there was besides a geopraphical section in it. 

9. Burush^ 60 clmpters (thirteen of which only were extant 
at the time of Alexander the Great), contents: the code of law 
for kings, governors, etc ; workmanship of various kinds ; the sin 
of lying. 

10. Koshnsaruh^ 60 ch. (at Alexander’s times 15 only were 
extant), treated of metaphysics, natural philosophy, divinity, etc. 

11. Vislitasp Nosh, 60 ch. (at Alexander’s time only 10), 

* The festivals to be observed in the commemoration of the creation of the world. 
Originally they represent the six seasons of the year. 

f The five last days of the year and the five first ones of the new year. Darings 
these ten days the Farvars (^Fravashi) or souls of the deceased are believed to appear 
in the houses. The days, therefore, are called Fravardagm, 
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ofi the reign of king Gustasp and his conversion to the religion 
and its propagation by him through the world. 

12. Chidrusht^ 22 ch., was divided into six parts : 1st on the 
nature of the divine being, the Zoroastrian faith, the duties en- 
joined by it ; 2nd, on obedience due to the king; 3rd, on the re- 
ward for good actions in the other world, and how to be saved 
from hell ; 4tlj, on the structure of the world, agriculture, botany, 
etc. ; 5th, on the four classes of which a nation consists, viz. rulers, 
warriors, agriculturists, traders and workmen (the contents of the 
sixth division are left out). 

13. Safandj 60 cli., on the miracles of Zoroaster, the Ga- 
lt an bar, etc. 

14. Jaraskt, 22 ch., on the human life, from the birth to its 
end and up to the day of resurrection ; on the causes of man’s 
birth, why some are born in wealth, others in poverty. 

15. Baghan Yesh^ 17 ch., containing the praise of high 
angel-like men. 

16. Naydrum^ 54 ch., code of law, stating what is allowed, 
and what prohibited. 

17« Uui^pardm^ 64 clu, on medicine, astronomy, midwifery, etc. 

18. Bomasaruby 65 ch., on the marriages between the near- 
est relatives (called qaetvo^dalhd) ; Zoology and treatment of 
animals. 

19. IfusJcarum, 52 ch., treating of the civil and criminal 
law ; of the boundaries of the country, of the resurrection. 

20. Vendidad, 22 ch., on removal of uncleanliness of every 
description from which great defects arise in the world. 

21. Hadokht, 30 ch., on the creation, its wonders, struc- 
ture, etc. 


3.— THE BOOKS NOW* EXTANT. THE SUPPOSED 
ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one sections, which have been enumerated, 
only one, the Vendidady is completely preserved ; of some of the 
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otliers, as tlie Vishtasp Nosh, Bagh^ fragments only are extant, 
the far larger number of these ancient sacred boohs having been 
lost for ever. There are, however, in the Zend Avesta as used 
by the Parsee-priests now-a-days, besides the VendidSd other 
books extant which are in the foregoing list either not mentioned 
at all, as Ya^na {Izeshne) and Visparad, or not clearly enough 
indicated as the Yashts. These latter very likely were comprised 
in the first, and fifteenth Nosk, as well as the smaller prayers 
{Nydyish^ Afrtgdn, Odshs, Sirozah). 

As to Izeshne and Visparad^ they car.not be found out in one 
of these twenty one Nosks, if we examine the statements of their 
contents. They were separate from them altogether, occupying 
in regard to these Nosks the same rank as the Vedas in the 
Brahmanic literature in reference to the Shastras, and Purfinas. 
That Izeshne is the most sacred book of the whole Zend-Avesta 
may be easily ascertained from perusing and comparing it with 
the other books contained in this scripture of the Parsees now-a- 
days, where (as in Vendidfid) many verses from it are quoted as 
most sacred and scriptural. 

The difierence between Yagna and the Avesta-Zend said to 
have been contained in the twenty-one Nosks is about the same 
as that between the five Mosaic books (Pentateuch) which always 
were believed by the Jews to be the most sacred part of the Old 
Testament, f and the other books of the Old Testament together 
with the different parts of the extensive Talmud.X There is no 
doubt and the present state of the only Nosk now completely 
extant, viz. that of the Vendidad, seems to prove it, that by far 
the larger bulk of the various contents of these books,' contained 
Zend or the explanation of an ancient sacred text, called Avesta. 

In theliSrarv of Destoor Nosliirvanjee there is a small fragment of this Nosk, 
which is not known as yet in Europe ; it is about treatment of a dead body and the 
fate of the soul immediately after death. 

t The Samaritan Jews acknowledge up to this day the five books of Moses only as 
scripture. 

^ Some portions of this enormously large work which may be said even to surpass 
as to bigness the original extent of the twenty-one Nosks, chiefly those called Halokah 
i. e. rule, are as authoritative for the Jews as the Thorah (5 books of Moses) itself. 
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A good deal of the contents of those Zend hooks is in all pro- 
bability extant in the Pehlevi literature, as yet very imperfectly 
known in Europe. 

From the contents of the Nosks, as given above, we clearly see 
that they must represent the^hole religious and scientific litera- 
ture current throughout the ancient Persian empire ; for they 
treated not only of religious topics, but of medicine, astronomy, 
agriculture, botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents of those 
Zoroastrian books which were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows from their 
reports which liave reached our time. Indices of them, like 
those catalogues of the ancient literature known to Patsee priests 
now-a-days, were extant at the time of Alexander the Great ; 
because Hermippos (see p. 5) is said to have read and perused 
such a catalogue. This extensive ancient literature, which in all 
probability was complete already in 400 B. C. (see the 27th para- 
graph of this Essay) shows the great activity and scientific interest 
exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion in olden times. 
Such a comprehensive literature was of course the work of centuries, 
chiefly if one takes into consideration the scarcity and expensiveness 
of fit writing materials,* the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the long time 
which orientals require for an original composition. The sacred li- 
terature of the Jews to be dated from the early times of Moses 
(either 1300 or 1600 B. C.) down to the close of the Talmudic li- 
terature (960 A. D.), comprises a space of about 2,400 years. 
Were we to apply the same calculation to the Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, its beginning were to be placed at such an early period as 
2800 B. C. which would not contradict in the least the state- 
ments made by the Greeksf about the age in which the founder 

• They used cowskme which were prepared tor that purpose. In the fragments of 
the ancient literature, as extant in the Zend-Avesta, no where a word of the meaning 
“ to wri^’* it to he found. That is merely fortuitous ; because systematical books on 
sciei^^c iQatterB c^in never be composed 'vnthout the lud of writing. That the art of 
writing in the shape of an alphabet, like that used now by the European nations, was per- 
fectly known to the Persians in the 6th century before the Christian era, we know now 
from the inscriptioiMt ^f the kipga of tho Achsmonidian dyna|ty,8uch as Cyrus and Dariys. 

t Bee tho 4th Essay. 

17 
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of the Parsee religion is said by thSem to have been living. At 
all events this much seems to be certain, that at least a thousand 
years must have elapsed, before such a various and bulky sacred 
literature could grow up out of the seeds sown by the great found- 
er of the Parsee creed, Zarathustra Spitama. 

As to the authorship of these books, they were ascribed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and are, by the present Parsees, to 
Zoroaster himself. This opinion being so old as to have been 
known to the Greeks several centuries previous, to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, we may presume, that it is not with- 
out foundation, though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a 
modern critic to believe that such an extensive literature as 
this, treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsee tradition, it is true, gets over this difficulty 
by asserting, that all the 21 Nosks, were written by God 
himself, and given to Zoroaster as his prophet to forward them 
to mankind. But such assertions being inadmissible in modern 
criticism, which tries to solve a problem by appeal to reason not 
to miracles of the most extraordinary character, we must dis- 
pense with it entirely, tho more as such claims to God’s immedi- 
ate authorship of tho whole Zend-Avesta never are made in any 
one of the books which are now extant. They claim to 
divine revelation ( only the Yagna, not the VendidSd) 
but not in such a form as to exclude all activity 
from the part of the receiving prophet. As to the nature of this 
revelation, the reader may best learn it from the second GStha 
of which I shall give a translation in this essay, in the seventh 
paragraph. He will see that the prophet was believed 
to have held conversations with God himself, questioning the 
Supreme Being about all matters of importance and receiving 
always the right answers to his questions. The prophet accord- 
ingly, after having been instructed, communicated these con- 
tents of his conversations with God to his disciples and the public 
at large. Who wrote them down, is quite uncertain ; for in the 
old books no mention of this circumstance is made. The scanty 
pieces which can be traced to the founder himself, were very 
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likely not written down by him, but learnt by heart by his dis- 
ciples as was the case with the numerous Vedic songs which for 
centuries were handed down orally only. To the European 
reader it may be somewhat astonishing to hear that such* large 
books as the Vedas could be faithfully and accurately retained 
in the memory for centuries ; but considering that up to the 
present day thousands of Brahmans are living who are able to 
recite parrot-like with the greatest accuracy, even as to accents, 
without any mistake the whole of one ot the Vedas, we are driven 
to admit that the same could have been the case at those early 
times to which we must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion. As long as the language of the songs or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no need of 
committing them to writing ; but as soon as it had become dead, 
the aid of writing was required in order to guard the sacred 
prayers against corruption and mutilation. That was, in all 
probability, the case already 1,000 years before the beginning of 
our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the wliolo 
JZend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well as by the 
modern Parsees, the solution of the difficulty is simple, if wo 
take the name “ Zarathustra” (Zoroaster) not as the proper 
name of only one individual, but as that of the spiritual heads of 
the religious community of the ancient Persians in general. That 
this was really the case the reader will see from the 4th Essay. 
The founder is distinguished by the name “ Spitama.'* The 
High-priest of the whole Parsee community was believed to be 
the successor of the great founder Zarath(stra Spitama^ and to 
have inherited his spirit. His sayings and decisions, therefore, 
were listened to with the greatest reverence, and in the course of 
time believed to be as sacred and divine as those which are with 
reason to be ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the 
supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta is, that 
tl»B scripture is the joint work of the High-priests in the ancient 
Persian empire and other priests nearest to them in rank, com- 
piled in the course of centuries. This circumstance throws light 
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tapdn tlie fact, that only the Destoots or present High-priests are 
required to understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta^ and 
none who haS not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged as 
a real Destoor. 

The pieces extant now, and collected for the first time in 
Westergoard’s valuable edition comprise the following books : 
YasNa (Izeshne), Visporatu (Visparad,) Vbndidad, and 24 
sections, called Yashts, including fragments of the Hadokht 
(No, 22 in West, edition) and Yistasp Nosks (No. 24) ; to 
these are added some small prayers of different kinds, called : 
Aprigan (3), Nyatish (6)^ Gah (6), with some miscellaneous 
fragments (9), and the Sirozah (30 days) or calendar. We 
shall treat of each of them in particular. 


4.— YASNA. 

The word “Ya^na”* corresponds entirely to the S. yajm “ sacri- 
fice,** and does not signify only mere prayers, like the NySyish, 
but prayers referring to sacrificial rites including the performance 
of the latter. The solemn recital of the Yasna before the fire is 
always connected with ceremonies, to which several of the prayers, 
contained in the Yasna, allude. So they require consecrated 
water zaothra^ a kind of bread, qardem i. e. food in Zend, but- 
ter, called g&m hudhdo^ fresh milk, called gdm jivya^ meat 
{^nyaxda^)'\ the branches of the Boma plant together with one 
of the pomegranate (Jiadhdnaepdta)^ the juice of the Homra plant, 
(para-diaoma)^ hair of an ox {varaga)^ and a bundle of twigs, 
(j)aregma^ now-a-days harsom)^ which are tied together by 
means of a reed. Without these implements, which are evidently 
the remnants of sacrifices, agreeing to a certain extent withthose of 

* Izethne iB Uie Pehlievi form of it ; the root Im yag, to worship, hy mem of 
ftcrifices and prayers ; na forms abstract nouns in the Zend (she pag. 88.)* and in 
Ptbloti ene, shite answers the same purpose. 

"f The Dustoore now-a-dayg understand by it “ fifuit,** which they use when perform- 
ing the Izeshne dOremony. But originally it meant ** flesh,*’ as may be clearly seen 
from the cognate Armenian mis meat ; comp. Shnser. mdnsa being idenUcid with 
“ meat.** 
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the Brahmans, as we shall see in the 4th Essay, no Izeshne can 
be performed by the priest. All these things must be in readi- 
ness, except the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of 
marble opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Aderan or Behrdm)^ 
before the Izeshne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Yasna at the present time comprises 72 chapters, which 
number (6 times 12) is very likely to represent the six gahdn^ 
bdrs or seasons, during which Ahuramazda is said to have created 
the world. At all events the extension of the several sections of 
the Yasna, called Hd (from hdta in Zend) to the number 72, is 
not fortuitous, but was purposely made, as we may ascertain easily 
from the fact, that several chapters occur twice within the com- 
pass of those 72. For instance, the 61st and 72Qd chapter art 
the same ; the 18th contains nothing but verses from the 6&tha 
portion of the Yasna. 

On a closer enquiry we find it really consisting of at least two 
different parts, distinguishable by considerable difference as to 
language and contents. One part we may call “ the old,** the 
other the jll>unger Yasna,** The old Yasna is written in a 
peculiar dialect, styled by me the GStha dialect in the 2nd 
Essay, where its chief peculiarities have been pointed out. 

All pieces written in this peculiar dialect* formed originally a 
separate book, which was believed to be sacred even at the time 
of the composition of all other books, contained in the present 
Zend-Avesta. The original name of this collection was, in all 
likelihood, mHthra gpenta (called Mansarspend in Persian writ- 
ings) i. e. the holy word, several times mentioned in Vendidfid 
(4, 44.) in the meaning of “Scripture.** Its different parts 
were known by different names, as Odthas or songs, Yasna 
haptanhaiti or the Yasna of seven chapters, which often are 
quoted in the other books, as Ys. 57f 8. (where the angel Serosh 
is said to have first recited the five Gfithas of Zarathustra 

• 

* Theie are the Sre Oithss : Y«. 28— 3A ; 48—46 ; 47—50 ; 51 ; 58 ; Yiima 
haptwiihmii of Mven chapters) 85—41, and some other mnaUer pieces, as Ye. 

4,27; 11,9.17.18; 12 ; 18 ; 14 ; 15,2.8.; 27,13.14; 56; 58. 
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Spitama), 71, 11. 12. 18. (where the GSthas, the sacrificial 
prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, are distinguished, and a collec- 
tion of all prayers is mentioned besides). In Vendidfid, chiefly 
in its 10th chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which all 
are to be found in the old Yasna, written in the peculiar GStha 
dialect. 

In the 1st chapter of Visparad, we find a series of sacred 
prayers (or rather their angels*) invoked. This passage being 
of the greatest importance for the history of the Zend literature, 
I shall point out here all that refers therein to this matter. As 
sacred prayers and sacred literature in general the following 
pieces are there enumerated : 1, the three most sacred small 
prayers : Tathd ahu vairyo (Yas. 27? 13.), ashem voM (Yas. 
27, 14), and yenhe Mtmn\ (Yas. 4, 27.) ; 2, the Qdtha ahnna- 
vaiti (Yas. 28 — 34.) ;3, Yagna haptanhaitis (Yas. 35-41) ; 4, 
Qdtha ustavaiti (Yas. 43-46.) ; 6, Qdtha gpentd-^mainyus 
(47-50.) ; 6, Qdtha vohu-Mishathra (51) ; 7> Qdtha vahistd-- 
Wifis(53) ; 8, Dahmi vanuhi ^xiAdfriti{i\\QBalmanAfrigdn Yas. 
60, the principal prayer for the deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dahma) ; 9, Airyama isJiyd (Yas. 54, a short prayer, now 
used at the time of the solemnization of a marriage) ; 10, 
FshdsSmdthra (Yas. 58, a prayer for prosperity) ; 11, Berezd 
hadaohhdha (perhaps Yas. 15) ; 12, the conversations with, 

♦ According to the Zoroaatrian ideas every thing of the good creation, being 
animated or inanimated, is presided over by an angel, as the reader will learn from 
the eleventh paragraph of this chapter. 

t These three prayers ^e very short ; it is, therefore, somewhat hazardous to 
venture a translation of them. The words themselves do not offer much difficulty, but 
the context does. The commencement of the first means : Both the two lives (ahu ) 
and the master of every pure thing (ratm ashdtchU haeha) are to be believed in 
(vairyO Ut. to be chosen). Th^e two lives, to which frequently allusions are made, 
are either that of the body, and that of the soul, or this life, and that to come. 'I'he 
* master of every pure thing* is an idea quite peculiar to the Zoroastrian theology, 
Bvery thing in creation is placed under a ruler, see the remarks in the eleventh 
paragraph. Ashem vohu means : * the truth is good* { it refers to the truth 
in thought, word and deed, which is the principle of the whole Zoroastrian 
moral. The five Gathas have their names from their respective beginning words 
except the first, which is called by the ptayer yathd ahU vairyd^ which precedes 
this G&tha. 
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and teaching of Ahuramazda, as imparted to the King and Chief 
High-priest {ZarathustrStemS i. e. the highest Zarathustra) of a 
whole country, by which a book like the Vendidfi,d is to be un- 
derstood, as we shall see afterwards. 

In Vendidfid 18, 51. three classes of sacred writings are 
enumerated in the following order : G&thas, Yasna (by which 
very likely the Yasna haptanhaiti is to be understood), and a 
sacred tradition in a conversational form (called paitiparsia — 
^avanhem)^ which appears to be a work like the present Vendi- 

From these passages we may gather with certainty, that the 
old Yasna i. e. that part of the present Yasna, which is written 
in the peculiar GStha dialect, is the most ancient of the whole 
Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture already to the younger 
Yasna, the Visparat and Vendid^d. All other pieces in the 
Yasna, written inthe common Zend language, are evidently of a 
younger date ; we may call them, therefore, the younger Yasna. 
I proceed now to the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas. 


6.— GATHAS. 

The G&thas, five in number, are comparatively small collec- 
tions of metrical pieces, containing small prayers, songs, and 
hymns, which exhibit generally philosophical and abstract 
thoughts about metaphysical subjects. The name** Gfitha” well 
known in the Sanscrit and Pfili literature also, means ** song’* 
(chiefly a stanza which contains allusions to historical facts, as 
living in the mouth of the ancient bards), from the root gdi, to 
sin That they were sung, is not to be doubted, as we may 
learn from Grecian reports (seepag. 8.), and from their being 
metrical compositions, the recital of which is always designated 
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by a separate word : frobgrd/vayiitu^ At present the priests do 
not make any distinction as to the way of repeating the. different 
parts of the Zend-Avesta ; they recite them equally in a singing 
tone. That is not to be wondered at, the different constituents 
of the Yasna being unknown to the present priests, which was 
not the case in ancients times. 

As to the metres, used in the GSthas, we find them of the same 
nature as those which are to be found in the Vedic hymns. No 
rhyme is observed, only the syllables are counted, without much 
attention being paid to their quantity. The five collections, 
into which the Gfithas have been brought, exhibit each a different 
metre. Verses of the same metre were put together, irrespec- 
tive of their contents. So the first G^tha contains verses, each 
of which consists of 48 syllables ; in the second the metre is of 
65 syllables, in the third of 44, etc. The number of sylla- 
bles is not always strictly observed ; we find, now and then, one 
less or one more. To give the reader an idea of this poetry, 1 
shall quote some instances. In the first G&tha (called ahuna- 
vaiti), each verse consists of 3 lines, each comprising 16 sylla- 
bles, as may be seen from the following example (Yas. 31,8.) : 

At thwd menht paourvim mazdd yazdm ptdi mananhd 

BO thee I thought fint znazda great in creation, in mind, 

VanAeus piarlm mananhd hyat thwd hdm ehashmaini 

of the good father mind therefore thee together in the eye 

hengrahem haithim ashdhyd df5,nAm anheuf ahurem skyaothanaiskdi 
1 seized (perceived) true of purity creator of life living in actions 

In this verso the cesura is after the seventh syllable ; the 
second half of each line comprises then nine syllables. ‘Were 

* Th«re are three expressions used for the recital of the sacred texts, viz. mar to 
repeat, drenj (or framru\ to recite with a low voice, and grdvay^fragrdvay to recite 
witii a loud^ voice, with observation of musical accents. The first expression conveys 
the most general meaning, viz. to repeat from memory {mar ^ S. srnar to recollect), 
which was very likely done in the same way, as the Brahmans repeat the verses of 
Rigveda, with the observation of the accents in general. Drdnj means evidently a 
{Mculiar way of recital ; it is chiefly applied to spells, to be compared with the recital of 
the verses of the Yajurveda, which is done with a low voice, and monotonouBly ; 
fraprdwty is then the solemn recital in form of a very simple tune, comparable to the 
way of singing Sdmaveda by the Brahmans. This e3u;>re8sion is pre-eminently aj^ed 
^ the OAtfaas. Comp. Yas. 19,6. Vend. 4,45. Yt. 18,20. 

t • mere free translation peg. 144. 
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tlie cesura after the 8th syllable, and should the whole verse com- 
prise only 32, instead of 48 syllables, this metre would corres- 
pond to the Sanscrit shloka, consisting of four half verses (padas), 
each comprising 8 syllables, which metre is preserved in some 
fragments of epic songs in the Zend Avesta, as we shall see 
afterwards. It stands nes(rest to the GSiyatri metre, which 
consists of 24 syllables, divisible into 3 padas, each comprising 
8 syllables. ' 


In the second GS.tha (called mtavaiti^ from the beginning 
words, ust$, ahmdi hail him !) there are five lines in each stanza, 
consisting of eleven syllables, for instance (Yas. 44,3.) : 


Tat 

thwd peregd 

eres 

mdi i>aochd 

ahurd ! 

That 

thee Z will ask 

right 

me tell 

living! 

ATapna 

zdikd 

ptd 

a&hcbhyd 

paouruyd f 

What man 

creator 

father 

of purity 

first ? 

Kagnd 

q^ng 

ftaremchd 

ddt 

advdnem f 

What man 

sun 

and stars 

made 

path 

Ke 

yd mdo 

ukhshyHti 

nerefyaitt 

thwat f* 

Who (makes) 

that the moon 

increases 

(and ) wanes 

besides thee ? 

tdeUt 

mazdd 

vag&fnl 

anydchd 

vtduy$ 

such things 

mazda ! 

I wish 

and other 

to know 


This metre is very near totheVedic (which is sacred 

to the God Indra), which consists of 4 padas, each comprising 11 
syllables, which makes 44 in all. That of the ustavaiti Gatha ex- 
ceeds it by one pada of 11 syllables only. In the 3rd Gatha, cal- 
led gpentd-mainyus^ however, it is completely extant, each verso 
there comprising 4 padas, each of 11 syllables, in all 44, just as 
many as the Trishtubh is composed of.f To obtain the number 

♦ Thwat is the ablative case, dependent on he (ho) vrho ? The meaning “ besides, 
else,” here absolutely required for a translation into modem languages, lies implied in 
the context . — viduyt is a peculiar infinitive form of the root vid to know. 

t To illnstrate this assertion, 1 subjoin a specimen of this metre taken from 
Rigveda 1, 189, 1. 


Agne 

naya 

9upatkd rdyt 

asmdn 

0 fire god ! 

bring 

on the good way to wealth 

us 

viavdni 

deva 

vayundni 

vidvdn 

all 

OQod! 

arts 

knowing ! 

yuyodhy 

amaj 

juhurdnam 

end 

remove 

from us 

wrath kindled 

sin 

bhdyiahthdm 

ti 

nanwruktim 

vidhema 

• utmost 

on thee 

worship-hymn 

let us bestow ! 


(Agnl I provide us with riches by luck I 0 thou god, who knowest all arts of obtain- 
ing wetltii 1 Kemove from us aU faults at which thou hast felt angry with us ; let us 
prepare for thee the most excellent hymn for thy worship !). 

18 
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of syllables which is required for each pada or foot in the sped** 
men quoted above (tat thwd peregd)^ as well as in other verses of 
the GSthas, the sound ere, corresponding to the Sanscrit r vowel, 
makes only one syllable, the short e (in vagem S. vagmi I want, 
wish) being a mere auxiliary vowel, and u in vlduy6 (instead of 
vldyi) being of the same kind, are not to be counted. The syl- 
lables va and ya^ ye are often made liquid, as is the case in the 
Vedic metres also, that is to say, they are pronounced as two 
syllables like wa, ia iye. The verse quoted above is, therefore, 
to be read as follows : 

Tat thwdpergd ers m6i vochd aliurd, 

Tiagnd z^thd ptd ashahyd pouruyd, 
hagnd qSng gtdremchd ddt adud^iem. 
ke yd mdo uhhsMyditi nerfgditi ihwat. 
tdcMt mazdd vagmi anydchd vidyd. 

In the fourth GStha each stanza comprises 3 verses, or 6 pftdas 
or feet, each consisting of 7 syllables, which makes in all 42. 
In the fifth Gfitha there are various metres used which I must 
forego here. 

The five Gfithas are expressly designated as the “ five Gfithas 
of Zarathustra*' (Yas. 57,8), in order to distinguish them from 
other GSthas or songs, as for instance, those devoted to the 
praise of Homa (Yas. 10). That they really contain the sayings 
and teaching of the great founder of the Parseo religion, Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself, cannot be doubted, as the reader will 
perceive from a perusal of the larger portion of them, whic)i will 
be found in the following paragraphs. 


6.— GATHA AHUNAVAITI.* 

It is divided into seven chapters (Yas. cliapt. 28-34. West.), 
which comprise 101 verses, all of them being composed in the 
same metre, which I described above (pag.136). As to its contents, 


. To tlie expUmation of this G&tlia the ifhole of the fint volume of mj Oermwi work 
» the OMh** (P«re. 246) i» devoted. 
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this G&tha resembles more a collection of scattered verses, than 
one continuous whole. It is even doubtful, whether the 
author is always the same, the style being now and then 
different. But because of one and the same spirit pervading the 
whole GStha, we must allow it to belong to one age only. We 
have in it, in all probability, the sayings and songs of Zarathustra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples Jd^ndppa^ Vzs^appa, and 
Frashaostra. Thus, for instance, the following verse (Yas. 28,7.) 
must be considered as the composition of one of the disciples of 
the prophet : 

“ Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for life long, by 
means of thy mighty words, o thou Wise ! give both, Zarathustra 
and us, thy powerful assistance to put down the assaults of our 
enemy.” 

Here Zarathustra being spoken of in the third, and the author 
in the first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe the verse to 
one of his followers, not to him. 

The heading of this Gatha “ the revealed thought, the revealed 
word, the revealed deed of the holy Zarathustra; the arch-angels 
first sang the GSthas”* is of high interest ; because it does not refer 
to this Gatha alone, but to all five indiscriminately. These in- 
troductory remarks are written not in the peculiar GStha dialect, 
but in the common Zend language, which circumstance shows 
clearly, that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of thesesacred verses. We learn from 
it, that the GSthas were believed to contain all that has been 
revealed f to Zarathustra Spitama ; that he learnt them from the 
choir of tlie archangels who sang them to his mental ears, when, 
in a state of ecstasy, his mind was raised to heaven. 

1 shall present to the reader translations of some parts of 
this GStha. In its second section (chapt. 29), it is related that 
the Q&us urvd i. e., the soul of the animated creation, was crying 

* <(rhe chapters of the Yasna are called which is a corruption of the Zend 
word hdta, 

t A fuU explanation of this heading U given in my German work on the G&thai 
vol. I. peg. 41-46. 
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Aloud in consequence of* attacks made upon his life, and 
imploring the assistance of the archangels. The murderer, 
frightened by this crying, asked one of the archangels, 
Asha (Ardibehesht), as to who had been appointed to protect 
this soul of the earth. Asha referred him to Mazda, who is “ the 
most wise, and the giver of oracles.’* Mazda answered, that Gins 
urvd was being cut into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. 
Mazda now deliberated with Asha, as to who might be fit to com-^ 
municate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered, that there is only one man who heard the orders 
issued by the celestial councillors, viz. Zarathustra Spitama ; he, 
therefore, was to be endowed with eloquence to bring their mes- 
sages to the world. 

Gius urvd means the universal soul of earth, the cause of all 
life and growth. The literal meaning of the word “ soul of the 
cow” implies a simile ; for the earth is compared to a cow.f By 
its cutting and dividing, ploughing is to be understood. The 
sense of that decree, issued by Ahurmazda and the heavenly 
council is, that the soil is to be tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins 

♦ The term in the original is ydnim^ which does not signify “ good, happy,** as the 
JOustoors mean, but any thing seen when in a state of ecstacy. This meaning is even 
preserved in the modern Persian word ydn^ a reverie of a fanatic, a trance. Tlie literal 
meaning is **a walk,’* as may be seen from its nse in the Yedic Sanscrit (root yd to go), 
but applied to the gesticulations of a prophet or seeer, when in ecstacy, it means what 
he perceives with his mental eye in such an extraordinary frame of mind. The word 
** to see” is reallv used in reference to revelation in the Glkthas (see Yas. 43,5. 31,8 
28,5 ) This application of the word is whoUy in accordance with its meaning in the 
Yedas, where is stated that the sacred songs (mantra) have been seen by the Rishis. 

t In the Parsee or Pazend language, the name is corrupted to gothurun^ which is 
very likely preserved in the modern Persian gawhar “ nature.** According to the tradi* 
tion, he was the first animated creature in the shape of an ox, which after having 
been killed and cut into pieces, the whole living creation is said to have sprung 
from bis body. The slaughterer of this primary ox, the supposed ancestor of the whole 
animal kingdom, is often alluded to by the name i. e. cutter of the cow. 

Who was the killer of this ox, is not said in the Zend-Avesta : the tradition 
charges with this murder, of course, Anyrd-mainyus^ the devil. This legend about the 
origin of the animated creation apparently refers to sacrificial rites, the creation of the 
world being considered by several ancient nations as a sacrifice, by the Brahmans as that 
of Brahma himself, by the ancient Scandinavians, the people of the Ed^ a# that of tha 
jirimary giant i?dr. 
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tgriculture as a religious duty. Zarathustra, when encouraging 
men by the order of Ahwramazda to cultivate the earth, acts as 
a prophet of agriculture and civilization. In this capacity we 
shall find also him afterwards. 

In the third section of this Gfi.tha (Yas. 30) one of the most 
important pieces of the GStha literature is presented to us. It is 
a metrical speech, delivered by Zarathustra Spitama himself, 
when standing before the sacred fire, to a numerously attended 
meeting of his countrymen. The chief tendency of this speech is 
to induce his countrymen to leave the worship of the devas or 
gods i. e. polytheism, to bow only before Ahuramazda, and to 
separate themselves entirely from the idolators. In order to 
gain his object wished for, he propounds the great diflerence 
which exists between the two religions, Monotheism, and Poly- 
theism, showing that, whereas the former is the fountain of all 
prosperity both in this and the other life, the latter is utterly 
ruinous to mankind. He attempts further to explain the origin 
of both these religions so diametrically opposed to each other, 
and finds it in the existence of two primeval causes, called “ exist- 
ence” and “ non-existence.” But this merely philosophical doctrine 
is not to be confounded with his theology, according to which he 
acknowledged only one God, as will be clearly seen from the se- 
cond Gatha. In the following 1 submit to the reader a 
translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of Zara- 
thustra. 

1. I will now tell you who are assembled here, the wise say- 
ings of the most wise, the praises of the living God, and the songs 
of the good spirit, the sublime truth which 1 see arising out of 
these sacred flames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of naturef 

* OdiM has in Saxiscrit the two meanings **cow/* and **earth/* In Greek gi, earth, 
is to he traced to this word. In Uie Yliiiiadeya songs (4th book of the Rigveda), the 
Ribhus (comparable to the elves of the Teutonic mythology) who represent the crea- 
tive powers in nature, are said to ** have cut the cow and made fertile the earth." 
The term evidently refers to the cultivation of the soil. 

t O^vs urvdt see pag. 140. It is here evidently an aUusion made to that legend 
reported above. 
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(i. e. to plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the beams 
of fire with a most pious mind ! Every one, both men and 
women, ought to-day to choose liis creed (between the Deva 
and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring of renowned an- 
cestors awake to agree with us (i. e. to approve of my lore, to be 
delivered to you at this moment.) I 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words, revealed to him 
through the sacred flames). 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, 
each of a peculiar activity ; these are the good, and the base in 
thought, word and deed. Choose one of these two spirits ! Be 
good, not base ! 

4. And these two spirits united created the first (the material 
things) ; one, the reality, the other, the non-reality. To the 
liars (the worshippers of the clevas i. e. gods) existence will be- 
come bad, whilst the believer in the true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the evil, 
the originator of the worst actions, or the true holy spirit. Some 
may wish to have the hardest lot (i. e. those who will not leave 
the polytheistic devareligion), others adore Ahuramazda by 
means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (i. e. you cannot be 
worshippers of the one true god, and of many gods at the same 
time). One of the devas, against whom we are fighting, might 
overtake you, when in deliberation (what faith you are to em- 
brace), whispering you to choose the naught mind.* Then the 
devas flock together to assault the two lives (the life of the body, 
and that of the soul), praised by the prophets. 

7. And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaitisf came 
with wealth, the good and true mind ; but the soul, as to time, 
the first cause among created beings, was with Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of these 

* Akemmand (superlat achistem mano) means literally : naught mind. It is a 
philosophical term applied by Zarathustra to designate his prindple of non-existencf , 
non-reality, which is the cause of aU evils. 

t She is the genius of earth, and the personification of the prayers. 
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^yils (to sow ill weed among the believers), then thou hast the 
pawer through the good mind of punishing them who break their 
promises, o true spirit !* 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.f The 
wise living spirits^ are the greatest supporters of it. The prudent 
man wishes only to be there where wisdom is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of the 
destroyer (the evil spirit). All perfect things are garnered up in 
the splendid residence of the good mind (Vohu-man6), the Wise 
(Mazda), and the True (Asha)T[ who are known as the best be- 
ings. 

11. Therefore perform ye the commandments which, pro- 
nounced by the Wise (God) himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but pros- 
perity to the believer in the truth ; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 

In the fourth section of the first Qdtha (Yas. 31) we have a 
collection of iirvdtas i. e. sayings of Ahurainazda, revealed to his 
prophet Zarathustra, for the purpose of protecting the good crea- 
tion from the attacks of the wicked men and evil spirits. The 
chief means of checking evil influences is the cultivation of the 
soil. I give some of these verses in translation. 

7. He (Ahurainazda) first created through his inborn lustre § 
the multitude of celestial bodies, and through his intellect the 
good creatures, governed by tho inborn good mind. Thou living 
spirit, who art everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) 
grow. 

♦ That is to say : those who give to-day the solemn promise to leave the polytheistie 
religion, and to follow that preached by Zarathastra, will be punished by God, should 
they break their promise. 

t In this passage we have tho germs of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
body ; see my German work on the Gd.tha8 vol. I. pagg. 109-112. 

% These are the archangels (Amshaspouds). 

^ ^ Three names of archangels. 

§ qdthrd ** by means of his own fire.’* Ahnramazda as the source of light, which 
4 aoBt resembles him and where he appears to his prophet, is caUed gdUhrdi, e, having 
his own light (not borrowed). 
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8# When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of trutli, the crea- 
tor of life, who manifests his life in his works, then I knew Thee 
to be the primeval spirit, thou Wise, so high in mind as to create 
the world, and the father of the good mind.* 

9. In Thee was Armaiti (genius of earth), in Thee the very 
wise fertiliser of the 8oil,f o thou wise living Spirit ! when thou 
hast made her paths that she might go from the tiller of the soil 
to him who does not cultivate it.J 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), she 
chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, whom she bless- 
ed with the riches produced by the good mind. All that do not till 
her, but continue io worship the devas (devils), have no share 
in her good tidings (the fruits produced by her, and the blessings 
of civilization). 

11. When thou madest the world with its bodies, and (gavest 
them) motions and speeches, then thou Wise ! hast created at 
first through thy mind the gaSthas (estates fenced in), and the 
sacred visions {daendo)^ and intellects.^ 

18. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the wicked 
(the evil spirit), because ho has given to distruction house, vil- 

* Vohu-man6. He represents the life in men and animals, the principle of vitality. 
If Ahnramazda is called the father of Vohu-mano^ it means, that all vital powers in the 
Animated beings have sprung out of him, as the supreme being. 

t Literally ; the cutter of the cow (gcus tashd) see above pag. 140. 

J The meaning is, that Armaiti, the genius of earth, is wandering from spot to spot 
to convert deserts and wildernesses into fruit-fields. She goes from the agriculturist 
to the shepherd who still adheres to the ancestoral nomadic life to call upon him to cul- 
tivate the soil also. 

^ By gatihas^ frequently mentioned in the Zend Avesta, the ancient settlements of 
the Iranian agriculturists are to be understood. Ahuramazda is constantly called their 
creator, that means, that these settlements belong to a very remote antiquity, and that 
they form the basis of the Ahura religion, or the religion of the agriculturists. The 
,4aina8 are the revelations communicated to the prophets through visions. The root of 
the word is to see (preserved in the modem Persian dtdan to see ; it is related to 
the Sanscrit root dhydi to think, thinking being considered to be a seeing by means of 
the mental eyes). Afterwards it passed into the more general meaning of “ religion, 
creed*' and is kept in the form din up to this day in Persian, whence it was incorporat- 
ed to Arabic, like many other Iranian words, at the time anterior to Mohammed. 
This word ia to be found in the Idtthuanian language (a link of the Arian stock) also 
in the form meaning a song (the mental fiction of the poet). 
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I age, district and province. Therefore kill them (the kicked) 
with the sword ! 

The fifth section (Hfi.) of this Gfithas (Yas. 32.) is one of the 
most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts in glowing 
colours idolatry, and its evil consequences. The prophet directs 
his speech against the devas or gods in the following manner. 

3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil spirit who takes 
possession of you by intoxication (Soma), teaching you manifold 
arts to deceive and destroy mankind, for which arts you are noto- 
rious every where. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit you have invented spells, which 
are applied by the most wicked pleasing the devas only, but re- 
jected by the good spirit ; but the wicked perish through the 
wisdom and holiness of the living wise spirit. 

6. Ye gods and thou evil spirit ! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions rob mankind 
of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the wicked to 
power. 

Of the sixth and seventh Has (Yas. 33-34) I give only a few 
verses in translation. 

33,2. Who arejopposed in their thoughts, words and actions to 
the wicked, and think of the welfare of creation,’*' their eflbrts will 
be crowned by success through the mercy of Ahuramazda. 

3. Whether of two lords, of two yeomen, of two bondmen, f 
behaves himself well towards a religious man (an adherent to the 
Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the works of life by tilling 
the soil : that one will onoe be in the fields of the True and Good 
(i. e. in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from thee (thy com- 
munity), Mazda ! the irreligiosity and wickedness, the disobedi- 

* The term in Zend is agti existence. It is the conseqaence of the adherence to 
t the good principle. 

t These three names of the members of the ancient Iranian community are Tery 
frequently used in the g&thas, but n6t in the other books of Zend Aveeta. The word 
for “ lord” is ; qa^tus i. e. owner, that for yeoman : airyama i. e. associf^, ftiead^ 
that for bondman vcrmna i. e. workman, labourer. 
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ence of the lord and the falsehood of the servant belonging to him 
and his yeoman, and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted 
for destroying the fields. 

14. Among the priests Zarathiistra maintains the opinion, 
that the peculiar nature of each body (living creature) subsists 
through the wisdom of the good mind, through the sincerity of 
action, and the hearing of, and keeping to, the revealed word. 

34,1. Immortality, truth, wealth, health, all these gifts to bo 
granted in consequence of (pious) actions, words, and worship- 
ping, to these men (who pray here), are plentiful in thy possession, 
Ahuramazda ! 


7.— GATHA USTAVAITI (Yasna 43-46).* 

Whilst the first Gatha appears to be a mere collection of frag- 
ments of songs and scattered verses made without any other plan 
than to transmit to posterity what was believed to be the true 
and genuine sayings of the prophet, in this second g&tha we may 
observe a certain sclieme carried out. Although it contains, with 
the exception of a few verses only (46, 13-17), all sayings of 
Zaratliustra himself, yet they have not been put together, as is 
the case in many other instances, irrespective of their contents, 
but in a certain order with the view of presenting the followers 
of the prophet a true image of the mission, activity, and 'teaching 
of their great master. In the first section of this gStha (43), his 
mission by the order of Ahuramazda, is announced, in the second 
(44) he receives instructions from the supreme Being about the 
highest matters of human speculation, in the third (46) he ap- 
pears as a prophet before a large assembly of his countrymen to 
propound to them h*s new doctrines, and in the fourth or last 
section (46), we find different verses referring to the fate of the 
prophet, the congregation which he established and his most emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

. ♦ See the text with a literal latin translation in my larger work on the Gathas II. 
pp. 248, and the commentary on it IL pp. 69-154. 
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This gaitlia being tlie most important piece of the whole Zend 
Avesta, from which to obtain an accurate knowledge of Zarathus- 
tra’s teaching and activity, I submit to the reader in the following 
pages a translation of the whole of it. 

1 (43.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed are all men, to whom the living 
wise god of his own command should grant those two everlasting 
powers (wholesomeness and immortality). For this very good 
I beseech Thee (Aluiramazda). Mayest thou through thy angel 
of piety (Armaiti) give me happiness, the good true things, and 
the possession of the good mind ! 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source of 
light for the world. Every body shall choose Thee (believe in 
thee) as the source of light. Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mazda ! 
Thou Greatest all good true things by means of the power of thy 
good mind at any time, and promisest us (who believe in Thee) a 
long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha, Serosh), may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of happiness 
both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in the present crea*- 
tions, where thy spirit dwells, the living, the faithful, the generous, 
the holy, Mazda ! 

4. I will believe Thee to be the powerful holy (god) Mazda ! 
For thou givest with thy hand, filled with helps, good to the pious 
man, as well as to the impious, by means of the warmth of the 
fire* strengthening the good things. From this reason the 
vigour of the good mind has fallen to my lot. 

6. Thus I believed in Thee as the holy God, thou living Wise ! 
Because, I beheld Thee to be the primeval cause of life in the 
creation. For thou hast made (instituted) holy customs and 
words, thou hast given a bad fortune (emptiness) to the base, and 
a good to the good man. I will believe in Thee, thou glorious 
God ! in the last (future) period of creation. 

* The fire is supposed ia tlie Zeud-Avesta and the Vedas to be spread everywhere 
as the cause of cdl life. 
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6. In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, living 
Wise ! in that thou earnest with wealth and with the good miiKl 
through the actions of which our manours thrive. To these 
(men who are present) Arinaiti* tells the everlasting laws, given 
by thy intellect, which nobody may abolish. 

7. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy living wise Spirit ! 
therefore he (Sraosha) came to me and asked : who art thou ? 
whose son art thou ? How dost thou at present think to 
increase and improve thy estates and their beings (to increase the 
power of the good mind in all thy territories where thou ap- 
pearest) ? 

8 . I replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathiistra. I will show 
myself as a destroyer to the liars as well as be the comforter 
for the religious men. As long as I can praise and glorify Thee, 
thou Wise ! I shall enlighten and awaken all that aspire to 
property (who wish to separate themselves from the nomadic 
tribes and become settlers in a certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
therefore he came to me with the good mind (and I asked him) : 
To whom dost thou wish the increase of this life should be 
communicated ? Standing at thy fire amongst thy worshippers 
who pray to Thee, I will be mindful of the truth (to improve all 
good things) as long as I shall be able. 

10. Thus mayest thou grant me the truth. Then I shall call 
myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a pious obedient 
man. And I will ask in the behalf of both of usf whatever thou 
mayest be asked. For the king will, as it is only allowed to 
mighty men, make Thee for thy answers a mighty fire (to cause 
thy glory and adoration to be spread over many countries like 
the splendour of a blazing large flame). 

11. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he (the angel Sraosha) came to me, with the good mind. 
For because I, who am your most obedient* servant amongst 

* Th« genimi of earth. 

t Before to Zarathustra and Kava Tistaspa, for whose welfare and renown the pro« 
fhet ii here praying. 
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men, am ready to destroy the enemies first by the recital of youi* 
words : so tell me the best to be done. 

12. And when thou earnest to instruct me, and toldst mo 
the true things ; then thou gavest me thy command not to 
appear (before large assemblies as a prophet) without having 
received a (special) revelation, before the angel Sraosha endowed 
with the sublime truth, which may impart your good true things 
to the two friction woods (by means of which the holiest fire, 
the source of all good in the creation, is produced) for the benefit 
(of all beings) have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he came to me with the good mind. Let me obtain 
the things which I wished for ; grant me the gift of a long life ; 
none of you may detain it from me for the benefit of the good 
creation subject to thy dominion. 

14. Therefore the powerful proprietor of all goods (Sraosha) 
communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of thy helps (thy pow- 
ers) ; for endowed with all the gifts granted by Thee, as to the va- 
rious kinds of speech, like all other men, who recite thy prayers, I 
was resolved upon making my appearance in public as a prophet. 

15. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy one, thou living Wise ! 
There he came to me with the good mind. May the greatest hap- 
piness brightly blaze out of these flames ! may the number of 
the worshippers of the liar (bad spirit) diminisli ! may all 
those (that are here present) address themselves to the priests 
of the holy fire ! 

16. Thus prays, living Wise! Zarathustra and every holy 
(pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the holiest spirit. 
Essence and truth (the foundations of the good creation) may be- 
come predominant in the world ! In every being, which beholds 
the sun’s light, Armaiti (the genius of piety) may reside ! She 
who causes by her actions through the good mind all growth. 

2 (44.) 

1. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

^ Refers to Aharamazda and the archangels, forming the celestial conncil. 
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whether your friend (Sraosha^ be willing to recite his own hymn 
as prayer to my friend (Frashaosjra or Vist&§pa), thou Wise • 
and whether he should come to us with the good mind, to per- 
form for us true actions of friendship.* 

2. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God! How 
arose the present life (this world) ? By what means are the 
present things (the worldj to be supported ? That spirit, the holy, 
(Vohu mano) o true wise spirit ! is the guardian of the beings to 
ward off from them every evil, he is the promoter of all life. 

3. That I will ask Thee, tell me it rightf thou living God ! 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of truth ? 
Who made the sun and stars the way ? Who causes the moon 
to increase and wane if not thou ? Ihis I wish to know except 
what I already know. 

4. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who made 
the waters and the trees of the field ? Who is in the winds and 
storms that they so quickly run ? Who is the creator of the 
good minded beings, thou Wise ? 

5. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who made the lights of good effect and the darkness ? Who 
made the sleep of good effect and the activity ? Who made 
morning, noon and niglit, reminding always the priest of his 
duties ? 

6. That I will ask Thee, tell me it, thou living God ! what 
verses I shall recite, if the following ones have been recited :f 
(a) Piety doubles the truth by her actions, (b,) He collects wealth 
with the good mind, (c,) Whom hast thou made for the imperish- 
able cow RfinySskereti ?J 

7. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

« The meaning is : the prophet wants to ascertain from Ahuramazda* whether or not 
the Genius Serosh wonld make communications to his (the prophet’s) friend. 

f Here are quoted the beginning words of three certainl^r ancient prayers which 
are no longer known. 

J This is a mythological name of the earth to be found in the G&tbas only. It 
means “ producing the two friction woods (two wooden sticks, by means of rubbing 
which fire was prodnced).” See my work on the G4thas vo), II. pag. 91-92. 
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Who has prepared the Bactrian (herehhdha) liomer with its proper- 
ties? Who fashioned, moving up and down, like a weaver, the ex- 
cellent son out of the father ?* To become acquainted with these 
things, I approach Thee, wise, holy spirit! creator of all beings ! 

8. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Wliat soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good things, to 
perform five times (a day)| the duties which are enjoined by 
thyself, thou Wise ! and to recite those prayers which are com- 
municated for the welfare of all beings by the good mind. What 
good, intended for the increase of life, is to be had : that may 
come to me. 

9. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I bless that creed which thy friend (Serosh) who protects 
it with a true and good mind in the assembly of the heavenly 
spirits^ ought to promulgate to the mighty king. 

10. That I will ask Thee, instruct me right, thou living 
God ! in the faith which, being the best of all, may protect my 
possession and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words, and actions of the angel of the earth. My heart 
wishes (it is my lively desire), that I may know Thee, thou Wise ! 

11. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
how the angel of earth J may visit those men to whom the belief 
in Thee is preached. By these there I am acknowledged as a 
prophet ; but all dissenters are regarded as my enemies. 

12. That I will ask Thee, tell mo it right thou living God ! 
who is the religious man and who the impious, after whom 
I wish to inquire ? With whom of both is the black spirit^ 
and with whom the bright one ? Is it not right to consider the 
impious man who attacks mo or Thee to be a black one ? 

This refers to tlio production of fire by means of two wcoden sticks, which was 
in ancient times the most sacred way of bringing into existence the fire, commonly 
called * Ahuramazda's son. See my work on the Qathas II. pag. 81-82. 

^ The so-called five g'Ahs : HdvAnim from 6-10 a. m., Rapithwan 10 a. m — 3 p. m., 
TJzayOirina from 3 p. m — 6 (sunset), Aiwi^rfithrema from 6-12 p. M., Usbahina 
from 12-6 A. 

% This refers to the wanderings of Armaiti, the genius of earth, by which is to be 
understood the progress of agriculture and the arts of a more civilized life. 
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13. That I will ask Thee, tell me it riglit thou living God ! 
How shall we drive away the^de§truction (destroyer) from this 
place to those, who full of disobedience do not respect the truth 
in keeping it, nor care about the thriving of the good mind (that 
it may be diffused all over the earth). 

14. That 1 will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I deliver the destroyer to the hands of truth to be 
annihilated by means of the hymns for thy praise ? If thou 
Wise ! communicatest to me an eflSicacious spell to be applied 
against the impious man, then I will destroy every diflSculty and 
every misfortune. 

15. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
When' or to whom of the Lords givest thou as proprietor this fat 
flock (of sheep), two armies being gathered for a combat in 
silence, by means of those sayings which thou Wise! art desirous 
of pronouncing ? 

16. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
who killed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable me to 
become acquainted with the rules established for the course of 
the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may the angel Serosh, 
assisted by the good mind, shine for every one towards whom 
thou art propitious. 

17. Tliat I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How may I come to your (of God and the angels) dwelling place 
to hear you sing ? Aloud I express my wish to obtain the*help of 
the angel of integrity, and that of immortality, by means of that 
song which is a treasure of truth. 

18. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I, thou true ! spend this gift, ten pregnant mares and 
even more* to obtain in future the two powers of integrity 
(wholesomeness) and immortality, in the same way as thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

1 9. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

^ Refers to ft sacrifice. Sacrifices of animals were customary at SSarathnstra's 
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How is the first intellect* of that man, who does not return what 
he has received to the offerer of this gift,*!* of him, who does not 
grant any thing to the speaker of truth ; for the last intellect of 
this man (his doing) is already known to me. 

20. What are, thou good ruler Mazda ! the devas (bad 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack the 
good existence (the good beings), by whose means the priest and 
piophet of the idols expose the earth (the cultivated countries) to 
destruction ; and I wish to hnow besides what the false prophet 
has gained by doing so. Do not, o true God ! grant him a field 
to fence it in (to make it his own property). 

3 (45.) 

1. All ye, who have come from nigh and far, listen now and 
hearken to my speech. Now I will tell you all about that pair 
of spirits how it is known to the wise. Neither the ill-speaker 
(the devil) shall destroy the second (spiritual) life, nor that 
man, who being a liar with his tongue, professes the false 
(idolatrous) belief. 

2. I will tell you of the two primeval spirits of life, one of 
whom, the white one, told to the black : Do not follow me, the 
thoughts, the words, the intellects, the lores, the sayings, the 
actions, the meditations, the souls ?J 

3. I will tell you the first thought of this life which the 
living Wise communicated to me, to those among you who do 
not live according to the sayings (of God and his angels) as I 
tliink and pronounce them : to these men the end of life (ex- 
perience) may be a help.§ 

4. Thus I will tell which is the best substance of this life. 
The Wise, who created it, possesses it by means of truth; I will 

* The first and second intellects are notions of the Zoroastrian philosophy ; see the 
fourth Essay. The first intellect is that which is innate to the soul which came from 
hea^n, the second is tliat one which man hinaself acquired by experience. 

t That is to say * who is ungrateful towards god.* 

X All things are now following me, 1 am the only real master and lord, thy empire 
is nothing but illusion. 

§ The meaning is : experience will convince them of the truth of the prophet*# words* 
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speah of him^ the father of the good active sense (mind), whose 
daughter Armaiti is endowed witli good actions. Not is the 
being, who creates all, to be deceived. 

6. I will tell what the holiest (God) delivered to me, the 
word, the best to be heard by men, to all who pay me attention 
and who have come here for this purpose. Wholesomeness and 
immortality are by means of the good mind's actions in the 
possession of the living Wise. 

6. Thus I will tell you of the greatest of all (Sraosha),wlio is 
praising the truth, and doing good, and of all who are gathered 
round him (to assist him) by order of the holy spirit (Ahura- 
mazda). The living Wise may hear me; by means of his good- 
ness the good mind increases (in the world). He may lead me 
with the best of his wisdom. 

7. By means of his power and his rule the generations gone 
by subsisted, and also ihqse to come will subsist on him. The 
sincere man’s mind is aspiring to the everlasting immortality, 
the destroyer of the wicked ; she is in the possession of the 
living W ise, the Lord of the creatures. 

8. Him, whom I desire to worship and celebrate with my 
hymns, I beheld just now with my eyes, him, who knows the 
truth, him, the living Wise, as the source of the good mind, the 
good action and the good word. So let us put down our gifts of 
praise in the dwelling place of the heavenly singers (angels).* 

9. Him will I adore with our good mind, him,, who is 
always propitious to. us at day and night ; he, the living Wise, 
who by his own labour is making the properties (to the religious 
men), may advance the thriving of our cattle and our men, and 
through the sublimity of the good mind protect the truth. 

10. Him will I adore with the prayers of our devotion, wlio 
is known alone to be the living Wise ; because he is acknow- 
ledged as intelligent and endowed with the true good mind. 
In his empire there are wholesomeness and immortality ; he 
grants this world these two everlasting powers. 

« The meaning if : cur prayen, offered here, may go up to heayen, to he heard before 
the throne of God. 
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1 1. He, who thinks the idols and, besides, all those men who 
think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes such people 
from tliose who think of the right : his friend, brother or father 
is Aliuramazda himself. Thus is the saying of the Supreme 
fire priest. 

4. (46). 

1. To what country shall I go ? where shall I take my refuge ? 
what country is sheltering the master (Zarathustra) and his 
companion ? None of the servants pays reverence to me nor 
the wicked rulers of the country. How shall I worship Thee 
further, living Wise ? 

. 2. I know that 1 am helpless. Look at me being amongst 
few men, for I have few men (I have lost my followers or they 
liave left me) ; I implore Tliee weeping, thou living god who 
gran test happiness as a friend gives a present to his friend* 
The good of the good mind is in thy own possession thou True* ! 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of truth 
who is protecting the earth in the district as well as in the 
province ; but by choosing evil, instead of good, he can not 
succeed in his deeds. Who drives him out of his dominion, 
or out of his property, thou Wise ! he is going further on the 
paths of good intellect.f 

5. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses the 
law, or if a noble man takes hold of one who violates the bonds 
of friendship, or if a religious man living righteously takes hold 
of a wicked man : he shall, then, having learnt it, inform 
the master : into distress and utter want he shall be thrown 
to be unhappy. J 

6. But who, although he may be able, does not go to him 


# These two verses (1.2.) refer evident^ to Zarathustra’s persecution. I omit the 
third verse consisting of several sentences which seem not to be connected with each 
other. See my work on the Qd.thas II pag. 130.31. 

f It is considered to be a good work to destroy the enemies of agriculture, because 
by laying waste the cultivated soil they cause great damage to the good creation 
:|; This and the following verses refer to the breaking of solemn promises (called 
mithra see Vend.4) and apostasy. 
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(the chief of the community), he may, however, follow the cus- 
toms of the untruth now ^prevailing.* For he is a wicked 
man whom another wicked considers to be the"; best one, 
and he is a religious man whose friend the religious one is. 
Such sayings of old hast thou revealed, o Wise ! 

^T. Whof is appointed protector of my property, Wise ! 
when the wicked endeavour to hurt me ? who else, if not thy 
flre^ and thy mind, through which thou hast created the exis- 
tence (good beings), thou living God ! Tell me the power 
necessary for holding up the religion. 

8. Who spoils my estates, and does not choose me by 
bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retribution may 
be made to him for his person in the same way. He shall be 
excluded from every good possession, but not from a bad one 
filled up with evils, o thou Wise ! 

9. Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made me 
first acquainted with thee as the most venerable being as the 
living true GodJ ? The true sayings revealed by the maker of the 
earth§ come to my hands by means of thy good mind. 

10. What man or what woman, thou living Wise ! performs 
the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this (earthly) 
life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, and spread- 
ing thy rule through the good mind, as well as gratifying all those 
men, who are gathered round me, to adore the heavenly spirits : 
all these I will lead over the bridge of the gatherer (heavenly 
bridge) to paradise. 

11. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and pro- 

* The meaning is : that man, who does not assist in punishing such crimes s s 
Apostasy and promise breaking are, is himself an infidel and not more to be recog- 
nized as a member of the Zoroastrisn community. 

t This verse is , one of the most celebrated prayers used by the Parsees now-a- 
days. It is the so called 8 ero 9 h bdj\ 

t T1»U refer, very Ukely to the the .oul of earth’ to whon the 

prophet was constantly listening^. 

{ Lit. the cntter of the cow ; see pag. 139. 40. 

T None cen enter Peradw withont having fiiatpaaud the • bridge of the Gatherer’ 
(calM patting of which can be facUitotad to the deoeaaad by prayer. 

teciUd tor him. 
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phets of idols, who by their atrocious actions, endeavour to destroy 
the human life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they 
ought to avoid the bridge of the gatherer to remain for ever in 
the dwelling place of destruction (hell). 

12. When after the defeat of the enemy Fry&na the true 
rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the (Iranian) 
tribes, and their allies, thou fenced*st with stakes the earth*! 
estates. Thus the living Wise having fenced them all, he assigned 
them to those men (his worshippers) as property.* 

13. Who amongst men pays zealously reverence to 
Zarathustra Spitama, such one is fit to deliver in public his lore. 
To him (Zarathustra) the living Wise entrusted the life (the 
existence of all good beings to protect them) ; for him he esta- 
blished through the good mind the estates ; him we think to be 
your (of thyself and tliy angels) good friend, thou True ! 

14. Zarathustra ! Who is thy sincere friend to assist in 
jperfortning the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in public ? 
The very man to do it, is KavS Vistfispa. I will worship through 
the words of the good mind all those whom thou hast elected at 
the heavenly meeting. 

15. Ye sons of H&hataspa Spitama ! to you I will speak ; 
because you distinguish right from wrong. By means of your 
actions, the truth, contained in the ancient commandments of the 
living God, has been founded. 

16. Venerable Frashostra ! Go thou with those helpers 
whom we both have elected for the benefit of the world (the good 
beings) to that field where Piety resides, attended by Truth, 
where the stores of the Good Mind may be acquired, where is the 
dwelling place of the living Wise (i. e. Paradise). 

17. Where from you only blessings not curses, venerable 

Here the origin of the so called gaithas i. e. possessions, estates, so very fre- 
quently alluded to in the Zendayesta, is described. We must understand by them 
the original settlements of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks from the part of 
nomadic tribes. 

t When on earth, they nsed to pronounce curses as well as blessings. But in Para, 
dise only good no bed words can be heard from them. They were celebrated magicians 
(magavai). 
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wise JSmSspas ! are to be heard, always (protecting) the goods 
of the leader and performer of the sacred rites, namely of the liv- 
ing Wise himself, endowed with great intellectual power. 

18. For him, who bestowed most favours on me, I collect all 
" the best of my goods acquired through the Good Mind. But to 

their last shifts 1 will put all those, thou Wise, True ! who have 
put us to them. I will beseech you to assist me. Such is 
my decision conceived according to my intellect and under 
standing. 

19. Who makes increase this very life by means of truth to 
the utmost for me, who am Zarathustra myself, to such one the 
first (earthly) and the other (spiritual) life will be granted as 
a reward together witli all goods to be had on the imperishable 
earth. Thou, living Wise ! art the very owner of all these things 
to the greatest extent, thou, who art my friend. Wise ! 

8 . 

THE THREE LAST GATHAS (SPKNTA-MATNYUS 
YS. 47-50; VOHU-KllSHATUHEM 51; VAIIISTOISTIS 

53.) * 

These three collections of ancient songs are much smaller, 
than the two first; the fourth and fifth consist, each of one HS, 
(chapter) only. I give here only a short account of them together 
with a translation of a few verses. The several chapters, except 
the last of tlie third Gatlia (50), form, as regards composition, 
nowhere a whole, but are, on an average, mere collections of 
detached verses, which were pronounced at different occasions 
either by Zarathustra himself, or his disciples. While in the 
two first GSthas the majority of verses can be traced to 
Zarathustra himself, in these three last Gatluas, most verses 
appear to be tbe work of the master’s disciples, such as JSmSspa, 
Frashostra, Vistaspa, others perhaps even that of their pupils, be- 
cause all of them are spoken of (chiefly 51) with high rever- 
ence. 

47,1. Ahuramazda gives through the white (holy) Spirit, 


» Se« my Otrmfin work vol. II. ptgg. 20—38, and 156—217, 
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iippearing in tlie best tbongbt, ibe fvutb of speech, and the 
sincerity of actic^ii, lo this world (universe) wlioleson^eness 
(Haurvatat), and immortality (Amerelfit), wealth (Khsha- 
thra) and devotion (Avmaiti).* 

2. From his (Ahuramazda’s) holiest spirit all good has 
sprung in the words, which are pronounced by the tongue of 
the Good Mind {Vohimano)^ and the works wrought by the 
hands of Arinaiti (angel of the earth). By means of such a 
knowledge Mazda himself is the father of all truth (in 
thorglit, word, and deed). 

48.4. He who created, by means of his wisdom, the good and 
naught mind in thinking, words, and deeds, rewards his obedi- 
ent followers with prosperity. Art thou (Mazda !) not he, 
in whom is the last cause of both intellects (good, and evil) 
hidden ? 

48,10. When will appear, thou Wise ! tlie men of vigour and 
courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (the Soma) ? 
This diabolical art makes llie idol priests so overbearing, 
and the evil spirit, reigning in the countries, increases this 
•pride, 

49.4. Those poor (wretches) who, instigated by their base 
minds, cause mischief and ruin to the wealthy (settlers) 
through the spells uttered by their tongues, who are devoid 
of all good works and find delight in evil doings only, — such 
men produce the devils (devasj by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. 

5. Mazda himself, and the prayers ojffered ly men, and every 
one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti (the earth), as well 
as all that are in iby dominions, 0 living ! will protect this 
faith (Zoroastrian religion) by means of the good inborn 
mind. 


♦ Ahuramazcla is in this and the folio-wing two verses described as the only God 
and Sjiirit, in whom good and evil likewise originates. All the Amesha Spentas 
^archangels) of the latter Parseeism ore only liis gifts. 


t This verse refers to the Brahmanic Soma worship, which, as the cause of so xnndi 
evil, was cursed by Zarathustra. See the 2Qd paragraph in the 4th : 
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II. The spirits of the deceased^ are fighting against the wicked, 
ill-minded, ill-speaking, evil doing, evil thinking, disbelievers 
(in the true god, Ahuramazda). Such men will go to Hell ! 

50.6. Zarathustra is the prophet who, through his wisdomf and 
truth, utters in words the sacred thoughts (mantras). 
Through his tongue he makes known to the world, the laws 
given by myj intellect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 

10. All the luminaries with their bright appearances, all that 
is endowed with a radiant eye by the good mind, stars and 
the sun, the day’s foreteller, wander in their spheres to thy 
praise, thou living, true, wise Spirit ! 

61.6. Tlie living Wise bestows, through his power, the best of 
all upon him wlio brings offerings to please him ; but the 
worst of all will fall to the lot of him who does not worship 
God in the last time of the world (when the good is engaged 
in a hard struggle against the bad). 

7. Thou who hast created earth, water and trees, give me 
immortality (Ameretfi-t), and prosperity (Haurvatat), holiest 
spirit ! Those everlasting powers I will praise with a good 
mind. 

16. Zarathustra assigned in times of yore as a reward to the 
Magavas§ the Paradise, where first of all Mazda himself was 
gone ! Yon, immortal saints ! have in your hands through 
your good and true mind those two powers^f (to obtain 
everlasting life). 


♦ In the original ; un^gnd i. e. souls. In the other books the common name of the 
spirits of the deceased pious Zorastrians, who are fighting against the attacks, made b)r 
the hellish empire upon the kingdom of light and goodness, is Fravashis i. e. 
protectors, which name is, however, never to be met with in the Gd^thas. 

t Lit. “ through matda** which word is, now and then, used in the appellative 
sense ** wisdom.** 

% The speaker in this verse, as w^U as in the whole 50th chapter, is the geus urvd, 

§ This word is the original form of ** Magi,” which name was given in later times to 
gU the Persian priests. Its form in the cuneiform inscriptions is magush. According 
to this verse it seems to have denoted the earliest followers of Zarathustra. 

f These are Amtretdt, and Eawrvaidt^ the two last of the 7 Archangels in the 
Parseeism of later periods. 
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16. Kavfi Vist^pa obtained through the possession of the 
spiritual power (maga)^ and through the verses, which the 
good mind had revealed, that knowledge which the living 
Wise himself, as the cause of truth, has invented. 

17* Frashostra, the noble, wished to see my Highland 
{berehhdha Armaiti i. e. Bactria) to propagate there the 
good religion. Ahuramazda may bless this undertaking ! cry 
aloud that they must aspire after truth ! 

51,18. The wise J&mfispas, the noble, illustrious, who have the 
good mind with truth, prefer the settled life*, saying : let me 
have it, because I cling to thee, Mazda ! 

53,1. It is reported that Zaratliustra Spitama possessed the 
best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him all, that may be 
obtained by means of a sincere worship, for ever, all that 
promotes the good life, and he is giving the same to all 
those, who keep the words, and perform the actions enjoined 
by the good religion. 

9. 

YASNA HAPTANHAITI AND THE OTHER MINOR 
PIECES OF THE OLD YASNA. 

The Yagna haptanhaiti or, as its name indicates, the Yasna, 
composed of 7 Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 35—41), 
is, though written in the G^tha dialect, to be distinguished from 
the G^thas. It is undoubtedly very old, but there is no sufficient 
evidence to trace it to Zarathustra himself. Its contents are 
simple prayers, in prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, 
the Amesha spentas, the Fravashis, to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda, who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. 36,1.), to 
the earth and other female genii (called gen& i. e. wife, Greek 
gyncj see Yas. 38,1.), as the angel, presiding over food (ixhd cor- 
responding to t/a, a name of earth, in the Veda), devotion, speech, 
^tc. ; to the waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all 

* This can be understood only, if one bean in mind, that the Zoroastrian religion 
has arisen at the time of transition ^rom the pastoral life to agricnltore. The kindred 
Brahmanic tribes, who were inimical to this new mode of life continned to lead the 
pastoral life of their ancestors. Agriculture was considered as a religious duty by the 
ancient Zoroastrians. 

21 
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beings of the good creation. Compared with the Gfithas, they re- 
present the Zoroastrian religion not in its original unaltered, but 
in a somewhat developed and altered state. The high philoso- 
phical ideas which are laid down in Zaratlmstra’s own songs, are 
partially abandoned, and partially personified, and the philosophi- 
cal, theological and moral cloctrines have given way to the custom, 
which has remained up to this time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of the good nature, irrespective of their being mere abstract 
nouns, as Asha i. e., truth, growth, Vohii mandy good mind, or real 
objects, as waters, trees, lire. The formula, by which here and in 
the younger Yasna, to which the Yasna haptanhaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model, tlie prayers begin, viz. yaxamaide, 
we worship, is entirely strange to the Gfithas, as well as the invo- 
cation of waters, female genii, etc. ; even the names ‘ Amesha 
Spenta* (except in the heading of 28,1. see pag. 139) as 
the general term for the highest angels, and Fravashi, which 
is so extremely frequent in the later Zend literature, are never to 
be met with in those metrical pieces. 

Although they are younger than the Gfithas, still they have 
just claims to be considered as more ancient and original tlian 
the pieces of the younger Yasna. A very striking proof, besides 
the diflerence of dialect, is, that the objects of worship are much 
fewer than in the younger prayers, that, for instance, the six 
seasons, the five divisions of the day, the five Gathas, Zoroaster, 
the sacred branches (Barsom), the sacred drink (Homa) etc. never 
are mentioned in “ Yasna of seven chapters.” It formed 
originally a separate book, was very likely composed by one of 
the earliest successors of Zoroaster, and stands in the middle 
between the Gathas, and the younger Yasna. 

In the following I shall give some extracts from it. 

35,1. We worship Ahuramazda the pure, the master of purity. 
We worship the Amesha spentas (the archangels), the 
possessors of good, the givers of good. We worship the 
whole creation of the true spirit, both the spiritual and 
terrestrial, all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good Mazdayasna re- 
ligion. 
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2. We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all good 
deeds, which are and will be (which are being done and 
which have been done)* and we likewise keep clean and 
pure all that is good. 

3. 0 Ahuramazda, thou true, happy being ! we strive 
to think, to speak, and to do only what of all actions 
might be best fitted to promote the two lives (that of the 
body and of the soul). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these best 
works (agriculture), to grant us beautiful and fertile fields, 
to the believer as well as to the unbeliever, to him who 
has riches as well as to him who has no possession. 

37,1- Thus we worship Ahuramazda who created and fur- 
thered the spirit of earth, and who created the good waters 
and trees and the luminaries and the earth and all good 
things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were made by 
the spirit of earth, because of his power and greatness and 
good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura names 
which were chosen by Mazda himself and which aro the 
most sacred. We worship him with our bodies and souls. 
We worship him as being united with the spirits (Frava- 
shis) of the pare men and women. 

4. We worship the promotion of all good (Ashem vahistein) 
all that is very beautiful, shining, immortal, bright, every 
thing that is good. 

YASNA 12. 

This chapter written in the Gatha dialect, contains a formula, 
by which the ancient Iranians who were weary of worshipping the 
Devas (Brahmanic gods) and the nomadic life, were received into 
the new religious community, established by Zarathustra Spi- 

^ama. 

1. I cease to be a Deva worshipper, I profess to be 

• The words : vtrtzyamnan%mcha vdverezyamnan'^mefta (see peg. 81. 84. ere 
evidently only an explanatory note of the rare words yadvLcha (yet) now, and 
anyadctcha^ not now i. e. either in fdtnre, or in past. 
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A Zoraasfcrian Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahuramazda), an 
enemjr of the Devas» and a devotee to Akura, a praiser of the 
immortal saints (Amesha spentas), a worshipper of the im- 
mortal saints. I ascribe all good things to Ahuramazda, 
who is good, and has good, who is true, lucid, shining, who is the 
originator of all the best things, of the spirit in nature (gdus), of 
the growth in nature, of the luminaries and the self shining 
brightness which is in the luminaries. 

2. I choose (follow, profess) the holy Armaiti, the good ; 
she may be mine ! 1 abominate all fraud and injury committed 
on the spirit of earth, and all damage and destruction of the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnas. 

3. I allow the good spirits who reside on this earth in the 
good animals (as cows, sheep etc.) to go and roam about free 
according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, all that is offered 
with prayer to promote the growth of life. I shall cause nei- 
ther damage nor destruction to the quarters of the Mazdayasnas, 
neither with my body nor my soul. 

4. I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, who are most baneful, destructive, the 
basest of all beings. 1 forsake the Devas and those who 
are Devas-like, the witches and their like, and any being whatever 
of such a kind. I forsake them with thoughts, words and deeds ; 
1 forsake them hereby publicly and declare that all lie and false- 
hood is to be done away with. 

5. 6. In the same way as Zarathustra at the time when 
Ahuramazda was holding conversations and meetings with him 
and both were conversing with each other, forsook the Devas : 
so do I forsake the Devas, as the holy Zarathustra did. 

7. To what party the waters belong, to what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature, to what party Ahuramazda 
belongs, who has created this spirit and the pure man ; to what 
party Zarathustra, and Kavfi Vist&spa and Frashostra and 
JffmSispa were, of what party all the ancient firepriests (Soshy- 
afitd) were, the pious, who were spreading the truth : of the 
same party and creed am I, 

8. 1 am a Mazdayasna, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna. I profess 
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this religion by praising and preferring it to others (the Deva’^ 
religion). 1 praise the thought, which is good, I praise the word 
which is good, 1 praise the work, which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasna religion, and the pure brother- 
hood, which it establishes, and defends against enemies, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura religion, which is the greatest, best, and most 
prosperous of all that are, and that will be. I ascribe all good 
to Ahuramazda. This shall be the praise (profession) of the' 
Mazdayasna religion. 

10.— THE YOUNGER YASNA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Zend language, is, as to the history of the Zoroastrian religion, 
of much lesif importance than the older Yasna. Its contents are, 
however, of a various nature, and form evidently either parts of 
other books, or existed independently. So, for instance, the 
chapters 1 — 8, contain the preliminary prayers to the Izeshne 
ceremony (see page 132), 9 — 11 refer to the preparation and 
drinking of the Homa juice, 57 is a Yasht or sacrificial prayer, 
addressed to the genius Serosh, 19 — 21 are a commentary 
(Zend) on the most sacred prayers : Yathd ahu vairyd^ Ashem 
vohu^ and YenhS hdiUm, 

1 must refrain here from giving a full account of it, and notice 
only some remarkable passages, and pieces. 

In 18, 6 — 8 there is a small piece of prayer, concluding with 
a benediction by the Highpriest, the two last verses of which 
are of a particular interest. The Highpriest who calls 
hitnself Zarathustra (see page 170), addresses all the heads of 
the various divisions of the Iranian empire as follows : 

7. I, who am Zarathustra, exhort the headsf of the houses, 
of the villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuramazda religion. 

* The word used is varana^ varena lit. choice (Z. var» to choose) ; it is, then, 
applied to religion. 

t The word used iAfratsma ^»praihotma first. It is one of the Persian words which 
are to be found in the Old Testament. Its form there iipcartemim {im is the Hebrew 
plaral), by which the grandees, of the Persian empire are meant. In tibe sense of 
head, chief the word raUu is more usual in Zend. 
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8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole good creation, 
and I curse* the distress and wretchedness of the whole bad 
creation. What is good and true, that is the best of all. 

(A) HOMA YASHT. 

Chapters 9 and 10 which compose the so-called Soma Yasht^ 
are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but belong to that 
extensive class of Zend literature, which is known by the name of 
Yashts, or sacrificial invocations of a special divine being. We 
shall treat afterwards of them. As to style, these two chapters 
contain no prose, but on a closer inquiry we find them to be verses 
and at the end (10, 19.) they are even called gfi;thSo i. e. songs. 
The metre itself is near the Sanscrit Anushtubh (4 times 8 
syllables, with the cesura in the middle of ever}^ half verse), 
which has given origin to the common Shlokas, but it is ap- 
parently often disturbed. Each half verse consists of 7-9 syllables, 
the normal measure being limited to 8. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre I subjoin hero 
the commencement of this Yasht.f 

Hdvanim d ratum d I Haomo vpdit Zarathustrem 

morning prayer at time at | Homa came to Zarat Lustra 

dtarem pairi yaozhdathentem I gdthdogcha grdvaynTitem. 

(wLo was) fire everywhere cleaning j and the songs singing 

d dim peregat Zarathv&tro : I K6 nare ahi yim azem 

Him asked Za'^athustra | who, man art thou '? whom I 

vigpaM anheus agtvoio [ gra^stem dddarega qaM 

of the whole life endowed with bodies | the best (I) have seen of his own 

gaytht qanvaid ’ ameshahe? I dat mt atm paiti — aokhta 

body, brilliant, immortal | Then to me that (mdn) answered 

JIaomO ashava ddraoiho : | Azem ahmi Zarathuatra 

Haoma pure evil-removing : | I am Zaratbustra 

JIaomd ashava duraosho ; d mdm yaganvha fpitama I 

Homa, the pure, evil-removing Tome bring worship, spitama ! 

Frd m%m hunvanuha qareteS ] Avi m%m qtaomaini ft^idhi 

me squeeze out to taste (me) ; { on me in praise praise 

Taiha md aparachit I ^oshyantd gtav%n 

aa me the other all | Fire priests praised. 

The word Soma^ which is identical with the Vedic word Soma^ 
is used in two meanings in the Zend-Avesta. First it means 

• For blessing and cursing one and the same word is used : d frindmi* The same 
peculiarity is to be observed in the old Hebrew word birik% to give a blessing, and 
to curse. 

t tf is to be read as monosyllabic ; ; tbe short s does generally not constitute a 

separate syllable. 
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the branches of a particular tree,* the juice of which is extracted 
and drunk before the fire ; secondly they understand by it a 
genius who has poured his life and vigour into that particular 
plant. There were many stories current in ancient times about 
the miraculous effects of the drinking of the Iloma juice (a panacea 
for all diseases), which led to the belief, that the performance of 
this ceremony, which is nothing but the very much reformed and 
refined Soma worship of the Brahmans, proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a song (pre- 
served in Yas. 9.), which being an enumeration of the miracles, 
effected by Homa, are his praise. Because of their legendary 
interest I give here a brief account of them. 

Zarathustra, when once engajjed at morning time in cleaning 
and feeding the sacred fire, and singing the sacred hymns, was 
visited by Homa, 'who appeared before him with a brilliant 
supernatural body. Being asked by the prophet, who he was, 
he told that he was Homa, and requested him to worship him in 
the same way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. 
Zarathustra began now a conversation with the angel, as to what 
men had worshipped him by extracting and drinking the juice of 
the Homa plant, and what reward they had obtained by it. Homa 
answered, that the first man who had been worshipping him, was 
VivanMo (see paragraph 1, (b) in the 4th Essay). His reward 
was the birth of Yima^ the king,f the happy ruler of men in the 
golden age, under whose reign there Avas no death, no scorching 
heat, no benumbing cold, but all happiness, life, immortality 
(see the 2nd fargard of the Vendidad). The second who 
obtained a reward for his Homa worship, was Aihwya [AhWi in 
the ShShnSmah). To him was born Thraetond {Feridwn 
in the ShSlinaimah), who slew the dragon, called Azhi dahdl’a 
(^Zohak) with three mouths, three tails, six eyes, thousand scales 
(rings), which was destroying the good creation. 

•The third, who worshipped Homa Avas Tlirita {Trita in the 

* The Dustoors obtain them from Persiar in a dried state. On their preparation see 
paragraph 1, (c) in the 4th Essay. 

t Yima has the constant epithet “ KhshaHa** i. e. king, rnlar. The name Jam shid 
in the Shahn&niab, is nothing bat cnrrnption of Yima-khiM^ta, 
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Veda), the strongest of the SSma family, of which the hero 
Rustem was an offspring. His reward was the birth of two 
sons : Urvdkhskaya and Keresdspa (GershSsp in the Sh&hn&mah, 
Krigdfvain the Veda). Keresdspa heaxme a great hero. He 
killed the dragon Sruvara which had been devouring horses 
and men. 

The fourth benefited by my worship, says Homa at last, was 
your father Pouriishaspa. He was rewarded by your birth. As 
soon as you were bo’^n, he adds further, you recited the sacred 
prayer, yathd ahd Vv iryS^ which frightened all devils (devas) so 
much as to make them hide themselves beneath the earth. 

Zarathustra, after having attentively listened to the angel’s 
reports, bowed before him and commenced to consecrate the 
branches of the Homa plant which were before him, in order to 
put into them secret powers. Then he walked six limes round the 
sacred fire, asking at every turn Homa for a blessing, and sang 
his praise, that he, for instance, procures to old maids good and 
rich husbands, and is bestowing blessings of all kinds upon his 
devotees. He invoked him, at length, to drive away all evil spirits, 
and guard against all demonical influence. 

In the following chapter (10), which is also a metrical com- 
position, the praise of Homa, whose branches aro meanwhile 
being bruised and water poured over them, is continued. “ I 
praise the cloud, and the rain, which make grow thy body on the 
summits of mountains. 1 praise the high mountains, where thou 
hast grown Homa ! 1 praise the earth, the wide, which is full of 
ways, labouring, thy mother, Homa !” etc. 

From the contents of this Homa Tasht one may clearly see, 
that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zarathustra, but was 
known at a much earlier period. Zarathustra is only said to 
have adopted it. But in the second paragraph of the 4th 
Essay, to which I must refer here the reader, we shall see that 
he was fighting against the Brahmanic Soma worship and trying 
to overthrow it. 


(B.) Yas. 19. 

This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological com- 
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luentary on the moat sacred prayer Ahmavairya (Honovar). I 
give some of its most interesting passages in translation. 

1. 2. Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda : Ahuramazda ! holiest 
spirit ! creator of all the territories which are endowed with 
bodies (filled with living beings), thou pure ! Which was thy 
word, Ahuramazda, that thou spokest unto me before there were 
the heavens, and the waters, and the earth, and the animals, and 
trees, and the fire, the son of Ahuramazda, before there were the 
pious man, and the devils (devas),and carnivorous evil spirits 
(khrafQtra) and men, before there was the whole living creation 
endowed with bodies, which is created by Mazda, and all good 
things of a pure appearance ? 

3. 4. Ahuramazda tlien answered : This word were the parts 
of the Ahuna vairya prayer, 0 Zarathustra Spitama ! which I 
spoke unto thee, before there were the heavens, and the waters, etc. 

^ 6. Who, in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
repeats, 0 Zarathustra Spitama ! one part of the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, or in the course of repeating, mutters it (ns spells are 
muttered), or in the course of muttering sings it, or in the course 
of singing prays to it* — his soul shall I, who am Ahuramazda, 
carry all three times over the bridge to paradise {Vahista^ 
Behesht in Pers.). 

7. But who in this ray world, which is endowed with bodies, 
0 Zarathustra Spitama ! takes off in muttering a part of the 
Ahura vairya prayer, either the half, or a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth of it (i. e. who mutilates the prayer), his soul shall I, who 
am Ahuramazda, take out of paradise and carry round about 
the earth in its full length and breadth. 

8. I speak continuously this sacred word, which was life, 
and was a master (one of the heads of the good creation), before 
the creation of the day, before the waters, earth, trees, the four 
footed animals, before the birth of the pure man, before the 

• 

« Eerd the different ways of recital are mentioned see about ihem peg. 136. After 
singing or reciting sacred verses one prays to them (the verse, or song being considered 
as a being) by the formula ; Yazamaid$ (we worship, pray) ; Ahunm vairim (the 
Ahuna vairya prayer). 

22 
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creation of the archangels (Ameshaspentas) mih their beautiful 
bodies. 

9. The white (holy) of my two Spirits* has continuously 
spoken it, in order to produce the works of life for Mazda (me) 
in the whole good creation, which is, was, and will be. 

18. Who are the headsf contained in it ? The head of the 
family, the head of the village, the head of the town (a tribe), 
the head of the country, and Zarathustra as the fifth in all 
countries except the Zoroastrian RajiJ (the country Bagha). 
The Zoroastrian Eagha namely has four heads only. Who are 
these heads ? The head of the family, of the village, of the 
towni and Zarathustra as the fourth. 

(C.) YAS. 57. 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel Sraosha 
(Serosh) ; it is, therefore, called the Serosh Yasht. He is the 
personification of the whole divine worship of the Parsees. This 
Yasht is to be recited at the commencement of the night time. 

2. We worship ihe angel Serosh, the sincere, the beautiful, 
the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, the master 
of truth, who of Ahurarnazda’s creatures first worshipped Ahura- 
mazda by means of spreading the sacred twigs (Barsom), who 
worshipped the Ameshaspentas (the archangels), who worshipped 
the two masters, the two creators! {thw6residra)y who create all 
things. 

3. For his splendour and beauty, for his power and victory, 
for his praying to the angels in our behalf y I will worship him 
with an audible prayer and with the offering of consecrated 

* Tbe two spirits* united in Ahuramazda, as the only God, are : ^eni6 mainyut 
(the white) and angrd mainyus (the black). 

t In the 16th verse was said, that it contains five heads. 

J Tbe word rajdit (ablat. of a crude form raji) is evidently nothing but a feminine 
formation (in t) of Ragfaa. Its original form was raghyi i. e. what appertains to 
Bagha, tbe Bagha territory ; before yi which has the power of changing gutterals 
(K g) into palatals (c^, y), the gh was changed into/. 

These are : ipantd-mainyus, and angrdmainyas { see above. 
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Water (jttaothra). He may come to help us, he, the victorious 
sincere Serosh. 

6. He first spread the bundle of sacred twigs (Barsom), 
that with three, and that with five, and that with seven, and that 
with nine stalks, those which were as long as to go up to the 
knees, and those which went as far as the middle of the breast, 
(he spread them) to worship, to praise, to satisfy and extol the 
archangels. 

7. He first sang the five Gfithas ot Zarathustra Spitama 
according to their stanzas, and their sentences, distinguishing 
their high and low tones. 

10. He wounds after sunset with his drawn sword the cruel 
demon ASshemo (i. e. attack, rapine). 

15 18. He slays the demon of destruction {devt-drukhs) 
who prevents the growth of nature, and murders its life. He is 
the guardian and protector of the whole world here below.* 
He, who never slumbers and is always awake, protects the crea- 
tures of Ahuramazda ; he guards with his sword drawn, the 
whole world endowed with bodies, after sunset, against the at^ 
tacks of the demons. He never enjoyed sleep since the two spirits, 
the white, and the black, have created the world ; he is watch- 
ing the territories of the good creation and fighting, at day and 
night against the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.f He is 
never frightened nor runs away if struggling with the demons ; 
but all the demons must flee from him and hide themselves in 
darkness. 

21. He has a palace with 1000 pillars erected on the highest 
summit of the mountain Alborj. J It has its own light from in- 


* In the original : fravoia (see the same Yt. 10,103.) which is of the same origin as 
the modern Persian /ar^2, /a/ down, downwards. The Pelhevi translators (they 
have par^ i. e. for, before) misunderstood the rare word. 


In the original : mdzanya. These Mazanian devas, several times alluded to in 
the Zend Avesta, evidently the Divs of Marenderan, lo well known to the readers 
of the Sh&hn&mah. 


% In Zend : Sard btrezaitit i. e. the high mountain. 
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aud from outside it is decorated with stars. His victorious 
sword is the sacred prayer Ahuna vairya, and the Yasna of seven 
chapters (see above), and the Fshflsa-prayer (Yas. 68), and all 
the sections of Yasna. 

24. He walks teaching the religion round about the world. 
Ahuramazda, Vohu-mano, Ashem Vahistem, Kbshathra vairya, 
Spenta Armaitis, Haurvatat and Ameretat,* the Ah uric ques- 
tion, and the Ahuric creed (i. e. their respective angels) believed 
in it (the religion taught by Serosh). 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that of the 
soul, 0 Serosh 1 against death, against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Give us strength^ etc. 

11. VISPARAD. 

The name “ Visparad** (Zend : vippS raiavS) means “ all 
heads.*’ By this name a collection of prayers, composed of 23 
chapters, is meant. They are written in the usual Zend lan- 
guage, and bear, as to their contents, a great resemblance to 
the first part of the younger Yasna (chapt. 1-27). They refer 
to the same ceremony, as that part, viz. to the preparation of 
sacred water, and consecration of certain offerings, such as 
sacred bread, the branches of Homa, with a branch of the pome- 
grante tree, and the juice obtained from them (called ParaAewa), 
fruits, butter, hair, fresh milk, flesh, which are carried round 
about the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, eaten 
by the priest, or by the man, in whose favour the ceremony is 
performed. These offerings, which are nothing but a remnant 
of the ancient Arian sacrifices, so carefully preserved up to this 
day by the Brahmans (see paragraph 1 (c) in the 4th Essay), 
represent a meal, given to all the heads or chiefs (called ratus) of 
both the visible and invisible world, who are all severally invoked. 
In Yasna (chapt. 1) there are a good many more enumerated than 
in the first chapter of Yisparad. In Yasna the enumeration of 
** the heads** is begun by Ahuramazda, and the archangels, while 

e nx nssMi afttr that af Aharamazda ara tln^a of the archaugeli. 
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in Visparad (1) the invitation’^' is introduced by the heads of the 
invisible, spiritual {mainyava)^ and visible, terrestrial {gaSihya) 
world, the chiefs of all that is on heaven, in water, born out of 
eggs, of what is walking on its face, of quadrupeds, of water 
crabs.f In this rough division of the created living beings (of 
the good creation only), the whole animal kingdom is comprised. 
The primary type of each class is its respective ratu or head. 
After the heads of the animals, the six heads of the year, or the 
six seasons, J are enumerated, which are now called G&hanbavs. 
These are believed to have been instituted by Ahurainazda in 
commemoration of the six periods, during which, according to the 
Zoroastrian doctrine, the world has been created, and are strictly 
observed by the Parsees up to this day. The names of tliese 
six seasons are : 1, Maidhy6-xaremya (now Medio-zarem, mid- 
summer), 2, Maidhy6-shema (now Medioshem, mid -winter), 
3. Paiiis-hahya (now Paytashem, spring) ; 4. Aydthrema (now 
Yathrem, rainy season) ; 5. Maidhydirya (now Mediarem, the 
middle of the year) ; 6. HamaspathmaSdaya (now Hamash- 
patmS,dim), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices were 
being brought for the growth of the whole creation § in the two 
last months of the year.^ 

After the six seasons, the heads of all the sacred prayers, 
(which are believed to be angels), including chiefly the 
Gfithas, are invited together with the female genii {ghena 

* The formula is : nivaMhayemi hankdrayimiy i. e. I invite and prepare for, etc. 
(I prepare a meal and invite to it). To nivaedhayemi compare the naivedya of the 
Brahmans, i. e. the food given to the gods. By the word “ aham karishye^ i. e. I 
shall perform a ceremony,” the Brahmans begin all their ceremonies. 

t Chanra hdcKi. e.viho iollovr the order cAanra, mod. Pers. a crab. 

That the crabs are creatures of Ahuramazda, is already reported by Theopompos ; see 

pag. 7. 

X The ancient name for ** season” was the word ratu itself, which is preserved in 
the corresponding Sanscrit ritu (the six seasons, as representatives of the Creator 
Praj&pati or Brahma, are often mentioned in the Yedic writings). But after the 
employment of this word in a more general sense, ydre conveyed their meaning. This 
is evidently indentical with " year.” 

§ This implies the name, and its epithet areto^kerethana, i. e. killer of enemies, 
by which animals of the bad creation, as frogs, lizards, serpents, are to be understood. 

% In the first period heaven was created, in the second the waters, in the third the 
earth, in the fonrth the trees, in the fifth the animals, and in the sixth man. 
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who give abundance of all things, and chiefly of poste* 
rity,’* with Ardvi Sftra AnSiiita (the heavenly water, see the 
Aban Yasht), the mountains, the angels Behrain, Mithra, 
RSmanqS 9 tar (presiding over food), the ruler of the country, the 
Zarathustr8tema (supreme Ilighpriest, Destur-i-Destur^n) etc. 

After this general invitation of the genii of all orders to come 
to the meal prepared for them, the water, and Barsom (sacred 
twigs) are presented to them as a welcome (ch. 2). Several 
other invocations follow (ch. 3). The chief priest, who super- 
intends the whole ceremony, the Zaota (called Hota in the Vedas), 
orders his subordinate priest, Rafhwi^ (now RaspU Adhvaryu 
in the Vedas), to call the diflferent orders of priests, representatives 
of all the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads 
of houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, etc. Very likely all heads of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged to be 
present at the time of the celebration of the GahSubars, for 
which Visparad seems to be particularly intended, and at which 
occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly praises now all good things (4), after 
which the chief priest (the Zaota) says, that he is the praiser and 
worshipper of Ahuramazda and the archangels, and that he is 
wcrshipping them in words and ceremonies (5.6.). Then the 
members of the congregation invoke several genii, as Sraosha, 
Mithra, etc. (7). 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of the 
meal, Homa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, butter, fresh 
milk, bread, and fruits, flesh, are consecrated and presented to 
the “ heads” of the whole creation (9-12). After the whole meal 
has been offered in a solemn way, the whole concludes with a 
series of prayers and invocations, in which, however, nothing 
remarkable can be found. Therefore I forego to translate some 
passages out of them. 

12.— YASHTS. 

By the name “ Yasht” (t/S$ti i. e. worship by prayers and 
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sacrifices) there are 24 pieces extant, wliich have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard’s edition 
of the Zendavesta (pagg. 143-312). Their chief distinction from 
the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, that each of them is 
devoted to the praise and worship of one divine being only, or 
of a certain limited class of divine beings, as to that of Ahura- 
mazcla, the archangels (Amshashpants), the heavenly water 
Ardvi Sura Anfihita, the sun (Mithra), the star Tistrya, the 
Fravashis etc., whereas in Yasna and Visparad all these 
beings are invoked promiscuously. The majority of these beings 
are called Yazatas"^ (now Izad) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours by enumeration of all the glorious, 
feats, achieved by the respective angel, and the miracles, wroiiglit 
by him, to induce him to come and enjoy the meal, which is 
prepared for him, and then to bestow a similar blessing upon the 
present worshipper as had been bestowed by the angel upon his 
devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on a close enquiry 
we find them to contain really in several cases, metrical verses. 
They are to be traced to the songs of the Median bards, who are 
mentioned by Grecian historians, and the primary sources of the 
legends contained in the Shahnfimah. For the legendary history 
of the ancient Iranians and chiefly for a critical inquiry into the 
celebrated ShahnSmah, the Yashts are the most important pieces 
of the Zend A vesta. 

I give in the following paragraphs a brief summary of them 
and add occasionally some extracts which may afibrd some interest. 

13.-ORMUZD— YASHT. 

Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda after the most effectual spell 
(mantra), to guard against the influence of evil spirits. ^He 
was answered by the Supremo Spirit, that the utterance of the 
different names of Ahuramazda, protects best from evil. Thereupon 
Zarathustra begged Ahuramazda, to communicate to him these 

* It corresponds to the Yedic Yajata i. e. a being which deserves worship. The 
modem Persian Ydxddn^ ** god,'* is the plural of this word Yazata, 
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names. He then enumerates twenty names. The first, for 
instance, is, ahmi i. e. I am ; the fourth asha-vahista i. e. the 
best purity (name of the archangel Ardibehesht), the sixth, “ I 
am the wisdom,” the eighth “ I am the knowledge,” the twelfth 
ahura i. e. living, the twentieth “ I am who I am,’*' mazdSo” 
{ahmi yat ahmi mazddo). Ahuramazda says then further : if 
you call me at day or at night by these names, I shall come to 
assist and help you, the angel Serosh will then come, to assist 
and help you, the genii of the waters and the trees, the spirits 
of the deceased pure men will come to assist you. For the 
utter defeat of the evil spirits, bad men, witches, Perisf {pairika) 
etc. a series of other Ahuramazda names are suggested to 
Zarathustra, such as, protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, 
the best firepriest, etc. 


14.— HAPTAN, ARDIBEHESHT, AND KHORDAD 
YASHTS. 

In the Haptan Yasht i. e. the praise of the seven Supreme 
Spirits, Ahuramazda and the six archangels, who constitute the 
celestial council, are invoked. The main part of it offers no 
particular interest. At the end there is a short proper spell, 
such as we find, now and then, in the Zend Avesta. It is com- 
posed of short verses each consisting of 6 — 7 syllables in the 
following manner 


Ydtu zi Zarathustra 

nay he come then Zarathuatra, 

K6 nmdnah^ hadha 

who (are) in the houae, soon 
ViQpa DruTchs jdnditi 

every evil spirit is slain 
Tatha haonaoiti 

when he hears 


vanat 

may he destroy 
^itama 
Spitama 
Vigpa 
every 
Aishdm 
these 


da%v6 tnashyo 

the devils and bad men, 
Zarathustra 
Zarathustra 
drukks ndshdiU 
evil spirit goes away 
vach^m, 
words. 


* Compare the explanation of the name Jehova^ as given in Bxod. 3, 14. ; ehyek 
tuher shy eh 1 am who 1 am. 

t The Peris i. e. fmries, so well known to the readers of modem Fenian pcetry, 
are evil spirits in the Zendavesta, hecanse they seduce men by their beauty. 
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III Uie Ardiheksskt JasM Ahuramaa^R requeat^ 2^^aBtra to 
protect and promote the aalia vahistas’* (now Ardi^bebesht) 

.6. the best truths, by praising, invoking, inviting (to sacrificial 
meals), worshipping, singing, etc. in order to keep up the splen- 
dour and light of the luminaries, whicli is indispensable for 
the growth of the good creation. 

Zarathustra is ready to obey the divice command, but he 
first wants to know the appropriate words which might have 
the effect devised by Ahuramazda. The chief manthra for this 
purpose is the Airyama ishyd prayer (Yas. 54)''* ; some spells 
follow, which are intended to remove diseases and evils of every 
kind, like those to be found in the Atbarvaveda, and those used 
up to this time by the wizards in Europe, as for instance : go 
away diseases ! go away death ! go away ye devils, etc. 

Then the killing of the “ serpent seed” (axhi-chitra)^ i. e. of 
all noxious animals, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, snakes, etc. 
which are believed to be the mere covers of evil spirits, is enjoin- 
ed as meritorious and contributing largely towards the growth of 
nature, and preservation of light, which both are represented by 
the archangel Ardibehesht. The last sentences of this Yasht 
occur in Vend. 8,31 also. 

The Khorddd Yasht is devoted to the archangel Ehm ddd ( Haur^ 
valdt in Zend) which name signifies ** completeness, wholesome- 
ness.” Ahuramazda says to Zarathustra, 1 created the Haur- 
vatfits for the religious men, and aids, that the archangels come 
to help them.'* As a chief means of preserving the Haurvatfit 
or the same good condition, in which every being of the good 
creation has been created by Ahuramazda, the recital of manthras 
is recommended together with the Barashmon ceremony (describ- 
ed in Vend. 9 ; see the 26lh paragraph). The manthra, which 
is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly intelligible in 
a grammatical respect — the grammar of this and the two pre- 
<^ing Yasbts being extremely bad. At the end Zarathustra is 
strictly ordered by Ahuramaz^ not to communicate this effective 
spell^toany other man than to a sooi or brotlier, or relative, or 

• AdSMtowd Airyama «ii wWicg Irffiid SnAaiiMttit of piotfn sdjf 

ia iKWiinys of mimoMiul belpg. i 
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’tb a priest of the three orders i. e. Heibads, Mobeds, 

and Desturs). Such interdictions of divulging manthras or 
spells are not unfrequent in the Yashts. 

16.— ABAN YASHT. 

This Yasht, which is of considerable length (30 small chapters 
containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi Siira Andhita 
(now called Arduisur), the mighty goddess Anaitis of the ancient 
Persians, corresponding to the Mylitta of the Babylonians, and 
the Aphrodite (Venus) of the Greeks. Her name Andhid is 
even now preserved in modern Persian and well known to the 
readers of Hafiz. In this Yasht she is always called by those 
three names, just mentioned, which are only epithets. Ardvi 
means “ high, sublime,” ^ra “ strong, excellent,” and andhita 
“ spotless, pure, clean,” which names refer to the celestial waters 
represented by her. The contents are as follows : 

(1.) Aliuramazda calls upon Zarathustra to worship An&hita 
who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who defeats the 
devils, who professes the Ahura religion, who is to be worshipped 
and praised in this living world. She, as the giver of fertility, 
purifies the seeds of all males, and the wombs of all females, and 
provides the latter at the right time with milk. Coming from one 
of the summits of the mountain Alborz, she is as large as all 
other waters taken together, which spring out of this heavenly 
source. When she discharges herself into the lake Vburu kasha, 
then all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain has a 
thousand springs, and a thousand canals, each of them a forty 
days’ Journiey long. Thence a channel goes through all the seven 
keshvars or zones of the earth, conveying every where pure celestial 
water. She was created by Ahuramazda himself for the benefit 
of the house, the village, town, and country, 

(3.) Her carriage is drawn by four white horses which defeat 
a^l the devils. 

; ' From the fifth section nearly up to the end all the praises which 
Anahita rweived and the rewards which, she granted to her devp- 
enumerated. 
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(5.) Ahuramazda himself is said to have worshipped her 
in order to secure for him her assistance in inducing Zarathustra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request. 

(6.) Haoshyanha {Hosheng in Sh&linfiinah) sacrificed her 
a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thousand sheep. 
She gave him strength to conquer all Jhe devils and men, and 
to establish an empire. 

(7-) Yima KhshaSta (Jemshid) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, whilst she refused to grant 
(8.) Azhi dahdka's (Zohak, the incarnation of the devil) 
prayer for strength to kill all men on the surface of the globe. 
But she assisted Thraetaona (Feridun) who had worsliipped her 
also, to destroy this tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many 
others are mentioned as worshippers of Anfihita, such as Kava 
TJq {Kai Kavus in ShShnSmah), Kava Sugrava (Kai Khosroo 
in Sh.) etc. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of the Iranian antiquity, to worship 
An&hita in order to obtain a blessing from her, was, of course, 
followed by Zarathustra, who and his royal disciple Kava 
Vistdgpa {Kai Ousiasp in Sh.) are always represented as having 
respected the ancient forms of worsliip. 

In the sections 21 and 30, there are two smaller songspreserved, 
by the recital of which Anahita was expected to appear. The first 
is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It commences as follows : 


didhi 


paiti 

ava jaga 

come 

Ardvi gdra 
Ardooisoor 

before (me) 

come down 

Andhit% 

Anahita ! 

hachck 


avathyO 

gtarehyo 

from 


yonder. 

stars 


avi zZm 
on the eartli 


Ahuraddi'cim ; 
created by Ahuramazda 

Thii^m 

yazdont^ 

aurvdonhd 

Thee 

ahurdanhd 
mighty ' 
puthrdonhdf 
the sons* 

shaU worship 

the handy 
dahh\tpaiay6 
rulers of the countries, 
dahhupaitinfim 
of the rulers of the countries. 


t It IS nom. pi. From this paasaj^e one may clearly ascertain that ahura is not 
confined to the name of the Sapreme Being, but can be applied to men also. The same 
is the case with the Hebrew word elohim god, which is now and then used in the sense 
of * judges, ’ Ezod. 21,6. (according to the ancient Chaldaic translator Onkelosl and 
in that of kings (see Ps, 82,1.6.). 
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The first Yasht is devoted to the sun, which is called in Zend 
hmre kkshaSta i/e. sun the king (preserved in the modern Persian 
khor^shid sun), the second to the moon, called mdonh (in the 
modern Persian mdh). 

The prayer addressed to the sun, commences as follows : — 

“ We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. When 
he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits rise by hun- 
dreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, to send it down 
to the earth, created by Ahurainazda, for protecting the cultivated 
fields ( gaSihdo) and their bodies. * When the sun rises, then he 
purifies the earth, created by Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing 
water as well as that of springs and lakes ; he purifies all the 
creatures of the white (holy) spirit. As long as the sun has not 
risen, all the devils are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout 
the seven zones of the earth, and none f of the heavenly spirits 
withstands and slays them, whilst all the living creation is drown- 
ed in sleep.” 

At the end, there is the conjunction of sun and moon particu- 
larly mentioned as the luckiest of all constellations. The word for 
* conjunction* hakhedhrem is of a peculiar interest, because it is 
preserved in the modern Persian akhtar star, whose original 
meaning * constellation* may still be seen from some phrases, such 
as, akktar-i-^dnish i. e. Jupiter and Mercury (literally the con- 
stellation, foreboding wisdom). 

In the M£h Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithets, gaoch -- . 
ithra which means cow-faced.’* All the immortal saints (angels) 
rise and spread the moonlight over the surface of the earth created 

* In this passage, as weU as in many others of the Yashts (and the Yendidad), are 
some interpolations added in later times, in order to illustrate phrases which were con- 
sidered to he less intelligihle. So, for instance, hl(im-bdfaj/pi9Ui {anbdahtan “ to fill" in 
mod. Pen.) to carry every where," is explained by nipdrayH^i i. e. make pass 
down (everywhere). 

f This seems to he in contradiction with the Beiosh Yasht, where Serosh is said to 
fight at mght time against the evil spirits. Bat one has to hear ia mind, that Serosh 
is noneef the Yaaafas or sagels, but of a higher order ; he ia the xepreeentalive of 
the reUfioo itself ; hat for him the world weald faU a prey to the devils daring the 
night time, < 
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by Ahuramazda^ then the light of the moon shines through the 
tops of the yellow-coloured trees ; and gold like it rises from the 
earth (i. e. it is reflected by her.)”* The new moon and the full 
moon are especially alluded to. 

IT— TIR AND GOSH YASHTS. 

The TIr Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tistrya 
(Tashtar in Parsee, ttr in modern Pers.) i. e. Mercury. He is called 
the giver of wealth {hakhta sMithrahS) ; his lustre his red, and 
of great beauty. His most significant epithet is afs-chithra i. e. 
waterfaced (of one and the same nature with the water), because he 
brings the waters from the celestial ocean, Vouru kasha, down on 
the earth to fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty which is 
assigned to him with the utmost quickness, being as swift as the 
river Tighris, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is the 
swiftest of all Arian rivers when it falls from the Khshaotha 
mountain down to the Qanvat mountain.” (Yt. 8, 6.) 

He defeats and expels tho fairies {pairika^ peri in mod. Pers.) 
who “ fall as star worms (i. e. glow worms) between earth and heav- 
en into the sea Youru-kasha (to prevent the waters from coming 
out).” But Tistrya enters this lake in the shape of a horse and 
in swelling it, makes overflow its borders and carries in such a way 
the waters as showers over the seven zones of the earth.” 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; because 
without the prayers of men being addressed to him, he was power- 
less to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the waters in the lake. 
If men invoke him, says he, as they invoke other angels, then he 
proceeds from his magnificent palace to the Youru kasha. He 
steps into the lake in the shape of a red horse with yellow ears. 
There the Deva Apaosho in the shape of a black horse with black 
ears, and tail, encounters him. Both are fighting for three days 
and nights ; at length, he is defeated by the Deva. Tistrya then 
^leaves the lake, crying aloud : I am lost, the waters are lost, 

the trees are lost, the Mazdayasna religion is destroyed. Men do 
not worship me as they worship other angels. If they would 

e Thf reiltztion of moon light is callsd i. o* thst which loohs •gttmiC. 
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worship me, I would gain the srength of ten horses, ten camels, 
ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers.'* When men then 
come to aid him by their prayers, and consequently his strength 
increases, he descends for a second time into the lake, attacks the 
Deva again and defeats him. After having conquered him, he 
proclaims the victory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. 
He makes then flow the waters of the lake over its borders, and 
fertilises the soil. In the midst of the lake, there is a mountain 
called Hendva (very likely the Hindu kush range of mountains 
is to be understood), over which the clouds are gathering together. 
Winds carry them rapidly off* and they then discharge their 
watery load upon the tliirsty and parched soil. 

The Gosh-Yasht is devoted to a female genius, who is called 
here by the name Drvdgpa i. e. who keeps the horses in health. 
The name “ gosh’* (cow) which was given her in after times 
refers to g^us urva^ the universal soul by which all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms, 
in which DrvSsp is spoken of in this Yasht, she was be- 
lieved to preserve the life of the good animals. On heaven she 
represents the milky way, and in this respect is described as having 
many spies (eyes), having light of her own, having a far way, and 
a long constellation {dareghd-hakhedhrayana). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haoshyanha Paradhdta (Hosheng the Peshdadian in ShSlinfi- 
mah), Yima (Jemshid), ThraMaona (Feridun), Kava Vzptaspa^ 
Zarathustra himself, etc. and different favours asked of her, as to 
give strength to defeat the enemies, to rid the creation from evils, 
as heat, cold, to propogate the good religion, etc. 

18.— MIHIR YASHT. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises 35 sections (146 verses 
in West.), the angel presiding over, and directing the course of, 
the sun, who was called Mithra i. e. friend {mihir in Persian), 
is invoked and praised. His worship was widely spread not 
only in ancient Persia itself, but far beyond its frontiers in 
Asia Minor, and even in Greece and Borne. 
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In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to Zara- 
thustra Spitama : “ I created Mithra who rules over large fields 
{youru-gaoyaoitis) to be of the same rank and dignity (as far as 
worship is concerned) as I myself am. The wretch who belies 
Mithra,* spoils the whole country. Therefore break never a 
promise, neither that contracted with a fellow-religionist, nor that 
with an infidel. Mithra gives those who do not belie him, swift 
horses ; the fire, Ahuramazda’s son, leads such men on the 
straightest way, the Frohars (Fravashis) give them children of 
superior qualities.” 

At the end of the first section there is a little song, by which 
Ahuramazda is said to call him. It consists of verses, each of 
which has about 8 syllables. It commences as follows : 

dcka n6 jamydt avanM j dcha no jamydt ravanh^ 
Hitlier to us may come to help 1 hither to us may come to face (betore us) 

dcha n6 jamydt rafnnnhB 

hither to us may come to joy 

ughr6 aiwiihdro ya^yd 1 vahmyd anaiwidruhhtO 

the strong conqueror deserving worship | deserving praise not to be belied 

xdgpem d anuhi aQtvaiU ^ 

all in the life endowed with bodies (i. e. in the creation) 

Mithfd yd vouru-gaoyaoitis 

mithra who rules over laige fields. 

Mithra who speaks always the truth, has a thousand ears, 
ten thousand eyes, and is watching without falling asleep always 
over the welfare of creation,” 

“ He first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain Hard^ 
herezaiti (Alborj, the supposed centre of the world) on its 
eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift horses is 
stationed ; he first, covered with gold, reaches the summits of 
that mountain, and thence overlooks the whole of Iran. Through 
him the rulers build their high fortresses, through him the 
high mountains, with their many pasturages, produce food for 
the animals, through him the deep wells have abundance in 
waters, through him the large navigable rivers run swiftly 

* Mithra bas several ineaningB, viz. togel of the sun, sun, friend, and promise, con« 
tract. Promise breaking, or lying, or not paying debts which are contracted, is called 
Miihrd'4rukh$ i. e. belieing Mithra. ' 
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tiMMigh Aiahdctt* JPmr^a (BarthiE^ P^ir^m in the cunei*^ 
fhm iiificriptiaoe)* ilfom# , (Mere), Mar6y4 (Het^at), Ghim 
Sughdha Samarkand) and Qdirizm (Khowaresmia)* 

He brings Kght lo all the seven zones (the whole earth) ; vk- 
tt»y resounds to tlie ears of those^ who by their knowledge of the 
appropriate prayers and rites continuously worship him with 
sacrifices (Vss. 13-16).*' 

He protects those who do not break their promises from dis- 
tress and misery ; but inflicts severe punishments upon those 
*who sin against him by lying, and promise breaking ; he makes 
their arms and feet lame, their eyes blind, their ears deaf 
(verse 23). The same idea is embodied in the little song, 
which forms the 11th section (Vss. 47-49). The verses consist 
of 8 syllables. I shall give here a specimen. 

dat yat Mithrd fravazaiti I avi hainaydo khrviihySiiia 
Then when mithra driveB jin the two armies ready fora battle 
avi h^m-yant arapmaoyo | aUtare dahhupdperetdni 

a({aiii8i (each other) they encounter in two batue lines in order forthe country to fight 
athra fnithro^drujSm I ap^s yav6 darejeayUti 

then of the men who break promise | away the hand he hinds 
pairi daSma ^draySiti etc. 

round the face he coyers etc. 

i. e. At tbe time of a battle taking place between two hbstile 
armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against each other, 
in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives in his carriage to 
the battle field, and punishes all those who were formerly sin- 
ning against him by breaking promises ; he causes the one to be 
made prisoners, and dooms others to loose their eyM, or their 
feet, or ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of rascals 
and scoundrels, is on the mountain Sar6-hermiUi (Alborj) 
where Ahuramazda himself has built a palace for him, wh^ is 
« no night, no darkness, no cold winds, no heat, no smoke, no 
putrifitction, no fogs,” which is the model of an Iranian paradise 

lAll Ad devils (devas) flee from him when he, as Ae mjer of 
Aii)%hlAl»WA, drives in his cmisge on her right side. On 
il’Crilowed %r SrdtO^ Ae aagai.Mlhtg .(PW 
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the whole of the divine service, and by Ilashnu razista (Rashnu 
rast), the angel of justice, and the spirits of the waters, trees 
etc. (100-101). 

In verse 104 mention is made of the eastern and western 
Hindoos (Jiindvd = sindhavas i. e. the (seven) rivers in the 
Vedas, the ancient name of India). 

Ahurainazda paid his respects to him. He drives out from 
paradise {garddeindna) in a splendid carriage, drawn by four 
white horses. He carries with him weapons of all kinds for 
the destruction of the devas ; among them is the vazra^ the 
most powerful. 

19.— SEROSH HADOKHT AND RASHNU YASHTS. 

The first, which is now particularly used at the time of initi- 
ating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, the Herbads) into their 
office, is dedicated to the angel Sraosha, of whom we have already 
given an account above (see pag. 170-172.). I forego, therefore, 
to give an analysis of this Yasht, affording no particular interest. 

In the Rashnu Yasht the angel Rashnu razista, i. e. the 
Tightest righteousness, who is believed to preside over the eternal 
laws of nature, as well of morality (he corresponds to the 
idea of the Themis among the ancient Greeks), is invoked and 
worshipped. He is everywhere, and represents, to a certain 
extent, tlie omnipresence of the divine being. He is particularly 
distingtiished by firmity and the greatest hatred of disorder and 
immorality of any kind. His devotee, in paying his reverence 
to him by placing different sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, in one of the 
seven zones (Karshvare), or in the different places of the 
lake Vouru Kasha (the ocean surrounding the earth), cither 
on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits at the same 
time which is planted in its middle, or on its borders, 
or in its depth. He is further praised, may he be on the ends 
of the earth, or on the celestial mountain JUard^berezaiti (Alborj), 

* Qutz a dab, battle axe in Pers. is identical with vajra i. e. thunderbolt in the 
Vedas, where it it Indra*a weapon. 

24 
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or on one of the stars, as Charles* wain (Ursa major) called 
HaptSiriftg^^ or the water stars, or vegetation stars, or on the 
moon, or sun, or on the lights which were from beginning 
{anaghra raochdo), or in Paradise. 

20.— FRAVARDIN YASHT. 

This Yaslit comprising 31 chapters, which are divided 
into 158 verses, is the largest of all. It is. dedicated to the 
praise of the Frohars, Fravashi in Zend (best preserved in the 
*name Phraortes which is Fravartish in the ancient Persian 
of the cuneiform inscriptions), which means “ protector.’* 
These Frohars or protectors, who are numberless, are believed 
to be angels, stationed everywhere by Ahuramazda for keeping 
the good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it ^gainst 
the constant attacks of fiendish powers. Each being of the good 
creation, which is living, or deceased, or still unborn, has its 
own Fravashi or guardian angel, who is from beginning. Hence 
they are a kind of prototypes, and may be best compared to 
Plato’s “ ideas,*’ who supposed every thing to have a double 
existence, first in the idea, secondly in the reality. f Origi- 
nally the Fravashis represented only the departed souls of the 
ancestors, comparable to the pitaras i. e. fathers of the Brah- 
mans, and the Ma7ies of the Romans. 


♦ In modem Persian haftwarang. The word affords a high interest by its identity 
with the ancient Vedic and Grecian names of the same constellation. The original 
form in the Vedas is rikshfi i. e. bear (which is to be found only once in the songs of 
the Bigveda, 1, 2 4, 10. ) — Greek arktos. According to an account in the Shatapatha 
br&hmana 2, 1, 2, 4. (second part of tlie white Vajurveda) this name was changed af- 
terwards into that of “ Sapta rishayah'* i. e. the seven Uishis, by which name the stars 
of Ursa ma;jor are called in the later Vedic »ongs (see Kigv(^da 10, 82,2.. Atharvaveda 
6, 40, 1.) and in the Classical Sanscrit writings. The sounds of riksha bear, and rishi 
seer, prophet, were so near to one another that at the time, when they commenced to 
deify those great founders of Brahmanism, nothing was more natural than to assign to 
them a place on the sky and make them one of the brightest and most beautifnl constella- 
tions. In the Iranian languages, however, the old name * the seven bears* was iaith- 
fuUy preserved. 

t The ideas are the models (paradeigmata) of every thing existing ; the reality (or 
according to Plato non-reality, because only the ideas have a real existence according 
to his doctrine) being only imitation thereof. The ideas are unborn, eternal, invisible, 
imperishable, but their imitation, the substances, are subject to all changes. See 
Parmenides peg. 132, d. Steph., Timaus. 48, c. 52, a. According to Aristotle (Meta- 
plr^cs 1,9,2.) Plato presumed as many ** ideas*' as things really existed. Such 
celestial or invisible prototypes of terrestrial things are mentioned in the Bible also. 
See Spilt, to the Hebrews 9,23. Sxod. 25,9. 40. 
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(1-7.) Ahuramazda spoke to Zaratliustra Spitaina: To thee 
alone I shall tell the power and strength, beauty, usefulness and 
happiness of the good guardian angels, the strong victorious, 
rigliteous Zarathustra Spitama ! how they come to help me [how 
they give me assistance]. By means of their splendour and beauty 
I uphold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this earth* ; it resembles a bird which is 
ordered by God to stand still there ; it is high as a tree, widd 
stretched, iron bodied, having its own light in the three worlds 
(thrisva) ; on which (the sky) Ahuramazda together with Mi thra, 
Rashini and Spenta Armaiti puts a garment decked with stars, 
and made by God in such a way that nobody can see the ends 
of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold the 
high strong AnShitSi (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the devils, who has the true 
belief, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to be 
praised in the world ; the good, who is furthering life, the good 
who is increasing wealth, the good, who is increasing property, 
the good, who makes thrive the fields, the good, who makes 
thrive the countries ; who purifies the seeds of all males, 
who purifies the wombs of all females to make them fit 
for conception, who makes all the pregnant females bearing 
fine offspring, who, at the right time, provides females with milk. 
The praised, far renowned, who is as large as all the 
waters which flow over the earth, who, with might, is running 
from celestial heights into the lake Vouru Kasha. All bor- 
ders of it are then overflowing from its very centre, when those 
waters fall into it, when the high strong AnfihitS 
is pouring them forth into their channels. She has a 
thousand springs, a thousand channels ; each of these springs 

* havdva would be according to Sanscrit the let pers. dual, but this meaning does 
not agree with the structure of the sentence } it is evidently put for : bavaiti 
• it is for both/ 
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and each of these channels is of the circuit of a forty days' 
journey for a well-mounted messenger. 

( M.) By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold, Zara- 
thustra ! in the pregnant females the embryoes alive, to be formed 
out of a formless unanimated mass, to obtain a living soul, bones, 
form, consistency, growth of the faculty of walking and speaking. 
(12.) When the strong guardian angels of the good would not give 
me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best of the hundred 
classes of beings, would no longer exist for me ; then would 
commence the devil’s power, the devil’s reign, the whole living 
creation would belong to the devil. (13.) Between earth and 
heaven may the devilish spirit take up his residence [between 
earth and heaven the devil may reside] ; but he (the devil) 
will not be able to destroy entirely the influence of the holy spirit 
(Ahuramazda). 

(14.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the waters are 
flowing straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, trees grow out of the earth, by means 
of their splendour and beauty, the winds blow carrying with them 
vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

(15.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the females 
are getting with children, by means of their splendour and 
beauty, they produce good oflFspring ; by means of their splendour 
and beauty, there will be descendants. 

(16.) By means of their splendour and beauty, that ingenuous 
man (Zarathustra), who spoke so good words, who was the source 
of wisdom, who, before Gotama"** had such an intercourse with Ood 
(obtained revelation), was born. By means of their splendour 
and beauty, the sun goes on his paths ; by means of their 
splendour and beauty, the moon goes on her paths ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, stars go on their paths. 

(17*) These guardian angels of the good give great assistance 
in great battles (to be fought against the devilish empire). The 

* Oaolma Cin the original) U the proper name of Buddha, the founder of Bud- 
djifxa. Its Sanicrit form is gdutama* That Buddhism was spread at Baikh Is well 

known. 
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guardian angels of the good amongst the believers in the old 
religion (the Deva religion), or those of the prophets (^Soshyanto 
Sosiosh) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are the 
strongest of all ; then the guardian angels of the living good 
men are stronger than those of the dead. 

(18.) When a man living, who is the ruler over all the estates 
of a country, supports well the guardian angels of the good, then 
each of his dominions wWl be well populated [who supports well 
your good friend (the sun mithra) with his far extended domi- 
nions and the probity which is protecting and sheltering 
estates]. 

(19.) Thus I tell thee, holy Spitama ! the power, strength, 
beauty, support and delight of the strong victorious guardian 
angels of the good, how they come to assist me [how the strong 
guardian angels of the good bring me assistance]. 

(20.) Ahuramazda spoke to Zarathustra Spitama : When in 
this world, Zarathustra Spitama! thou hast to pass mischief 
bringing, bad, baneful ways and thy life is threatened, then shall 
thou recite these words [then shalt thou speak these victorious 
words, Zarathustra !] : 

(21.) I praise, invoke, and extol the good strong holy guardian 
angels of the good. Wo praise those who are in the houses, 
those who are in the villages, those who are in the towns, 
those who are in the countries, those who are in the Zero- 
astrian communities, those of the living good, those of the 
dead good men, those of the coming good men, all those in- 
voked in countries where invocation is practised. (22.) Who 
uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold earth, who uphold 
nature, etc. 

(49-53). We worship the religious men’s good strong holy 
guardian angels who come to the village in the season, called 
HamaspathmaSda. Then they roam there at large (haunt) 
during ten nights, wishing to learn, what assistance they might 
obtain, saying : who will praise us ? who will worship us ? who 
will adore us ? who pray us ? who satisfies us with milk and 
clothes in his hand, with a prayer for purity ? whom of us will 
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he call here ? \ 7 h 0 se soul is to worship you ? To whom will he 
give tliat offering in order to enjoy imperishable food for ever ? 
(quotation from Vend 2.) 

Then who worships them with milk in his hand and with 
clothes and the prayer for purity, upon him the pleased (with 
this sacrifice), favourable, not^hurting, strong guardian angels of 
the religious men, bestow blessings. In this house (where |^they 
are worshipped in such a way), there will be abundance of cows 
and of men (posterity) ; there will be a quickly running horse and 
a well fastened carriage ; there will be to be found a prudent man 
who will worship us in fuiart with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for purity. 

(82-84.) We worship the good, strong, holy guardian angels 
of the good, those of the immortal saints (Amesha Spefitas), 
the rulers with their watchful eyes, the high powerful, swift, the 
living ones, of everlasting truth. All seven are of the same mind, 
speak the same words, perform the same actions [Pazenb : they 
have the same mind, the same words, the same action and 
the same master and ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda]. One 
looks into the soul of the other, considering about good 
thoughts, considering about good words, considering about good 
deeds, considering about the best life that the prayer may go 
up to their brightly shining paths. 

(85.) We worship the good strong holy guardian angels, 
that of the blazing, holy, penetrating fire, and that ofSraosha, the 
true, swift, self-speaking, swiftly running, the living, and that of 
Nairy6§anha (an angel). (86.) That of the rightest righteous- 
ness (Baslinu razista), that of Mithra with his far extended 
dominions, that of the holy word (Manthra Spenta), that of the 
day, that of water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, 
that of existence, that of the two pure worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly and spiritual). 

(87«) We worship the guardian angel of Gay8-marathan 
(Gayomard, Rayomors, the Adam or Manu of the Iranians), 
who first listened to Ahuramazda’s thoughts and sayings ; out 
of whose body he (Ahuramazda) formed the central mass {n6^6 
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navel) of the Arian countries, the surface of the Arian 
countries. 

(88-94.) We worship the rule and the' guardian angel of 
Zarathustra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, who first 
spoke good words, who first performed good actions, who was the 
first priest, the first warrior, the first cultivator of soil, the first 
prophet, the first, who was inspired, the first, who has given to 
mankind nature and reality and word, and hearing of word, and 
wealth and all good things, created by Mazda which embellish 
reality (existence). • Who first made turning the wheel among 
gods and menf, who first was praising the purity of the living 
creation, and destroying the idolatry, who confessed the Zara- 
thustrian belief in Ahurainazda, the religion of the living god given 
against the devils. Who first spoke the word being directed 
against the devils J, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation, who first promulgated the word being directed 
against the devas, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation ; who first spoke the whole of what is given 
by the devas, and what is neither holy nor to be worshipped (it is 
profane), that is the strong blessed old belief of the countries (the 
ante Zoroastrian Deva-religion).§ Through whom the whole true 
and revealed word was heard, which is the life and guidance of the 
world, the praises of truth which is the greatest, best, and most ex- 
cellent, the conversation consisting of diflFerent Chapters about the 
best religion. Whom all Araesha spentas together with the Sun 
worship with their sincere intellect in the mind, instigated by ar- 
dent devotion (that is, with all their heart) as the life and master 
of the world, as praiser of the greatest, best and most useful truth, 
as the promulgator of the best faith of the sincere men. Through 
his knowledge and speech the waters and trees become desirous of 
growing ; through his knowledge and speech all beings, created 

* Compare the Grecian appeUation of Delphi : Omphale gSSt navel of the earth i. e. 
centre. 

t This is a Baddhistic expression, meaning ** establish end propagate the good 
religion.” 

I That is to say : the whole Yendidad. 

§ That means : Zarathustra is the originator of all religions thoughts of ihosa 
cnirent after, as well as of those current before his time. 
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by the holy Spirit, are uttering words of happiness. To our 
welfare tlie fire priest Zarathustra Spitama has been 

born, he brought for us sacrifices and was spreading the holy 
twigs. Thus comes forth from the waters (i. e. from its source) 
the good creed of the believers in Ahuramazda, spreading over tho 
whole earth. (95.) There the friend of waters (sun), ruling 
over far extended dominions, produced all virtues of the countries 
by their means and makes them play when overflowing ; then the 
son of waters, the strong fire, produced all virtues of countries and 
appeases them when overflowing. 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of Mai(ihy6— 
mfiionha, the disposer of the good faiths who first heard Zara- 
thustra’s speech and sayings. 

(99.) We worship the guardian angel of Kavi Vistaspa who 
speaks his own verses (such as made by him), the bold, attacker 
of the devils^ the believer in Ahura who defiled,* for the benefit 
of the good creation, tho face of the devil and the witches [who 
cleft the face of the devil and the witches, that is to say : who 
was the arm and support of the Zoroastrian belief in the living 
god] ; who carried away from the Hunusf the standard [which 
was tied] and deposited it in the impregnable fortress Maidh- 
ydislifldha, shielding cattle and fields [favourable to cattle and 
fields] . 

(104.) We worship the guardian angel of Huskyaothna, son 
ofFrashaostra, that of Qfi,daSna, son of Frashaostra, that of Han> 
ghaurvat, son of JamS 5 pa, that of Vareshan, son oi Hanghaurvat, 
that of Vohfi-nemanh, son of AvSraostra, to ward off* the mischief 
done by the nightmares, by the ghosts disguised as black- 
coloured animals, by the demons and by the witches. 

(105.) We worship the guardian angel of ShimSzhi, 
the reciter of spells, the Harbad, who slew most of the 
Ushaghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed parity, 

* The words from y6 druja to vagtraMcha conUin fragments of an old epic song in 
honor of Kavd. Yi^t&spa with some interpolations. The meter is the Shloka. 

i* This nation is mentioned hy the name HUndB in Indian writings also, see Vithnu 
Purdna translated by H. H. Wilson pag. 177. 194. They were hostile to the Iranians 
who seem to have often been engaged in war with them. They are the white Hans, 
who were once the terror of Europe. 
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who were irreligious, acknowledging neither the principle of life, 
nor its master, who were charmers, frustrating the help of the guar- 
dian angels to resist the hostilities which wore crushing the good. 

(129.) We worship the guardian angel of A^tvat-ereto who 
is called the victorious Soshyans. He is called Soshyans (Sosiosh), 
for he conduces^" ^dvayat) to the welfare of the whole animated crea- 
tion. He is called A§vat-ereto, for he is keeping up the animated 
creation, guarding it against destruction, chiefly against the des- 
truction, caused by the two legged demon Drukhs (personification 
of destruction), caused by the hatred of the devils^ who annihilate 
the good things. 

21.— BEHRAM AND RAM-YASIITS. 

The Behram Yasht is devoted to the angel Behram. The 
original form of the name is Vereihraghna which means “killer of 
enemies,” i. e. conqueror, and is to be identified with Indra’s name 
Vritrahd to be found in the Vedas. He is the giver of victory, 
and appears personally before his devotee in different forms 
which he may like to assume. lie appears in the shape of a 
wind, in that of a cow, in that of a horse, in that of a camel, in 
that of a boar fvardza = S. vardha)^ in that of a boy aged 15 
years, in that of a warrior, etc. Zarathustra worshipped him ; 
he was rewarded by the angel with strength in his arms and 
firmity of his whole body. 

Zarathustra, asking once Ahuramazda, in what way the angel 
Behram should be worshipped, is answered in the following 
manner : the Arian countries (i. e. their inhabitants, the 
Iranians, ancestors of the Parsees), shall consecrate water (called 
ZaotIira)f spread the sacred twigs, called Barsom, and kill an 
animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, the flesh of which is to 
bo dressed. Of this Behrara's meal, which is prepared up to 
this day occasionally, neither a criminal nor a whore, nor an 
infidel, who is an enemy of the Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to 
eat any thing. Should that happen, then the Arian countries 
will be visited by plagues and devastated by incursions of hostile 
armies. 
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The B&n-YAsht is devoted to the aogel R&m, who is, how- 
ever, never mentioned by this name in it, but called vaym^ 
upardhairyd i. e. the wind whose business is above (in the sky), 
the celestial breath, or simply invoked by the names of Apd^ i. b. 
who is far, remote and Bagha^ i. e. fortune. He is described 
as being everywhere (on all sides), and as primary cause {Akhsti) 
of the whole universe. From these remarks we may gather that 
he represents that very fine and sublime substance which is 
called ether and to the Indian philosophers known as Akdga. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes and 
sages of antiquity, such Haoshyanh^ Takhma (ToJsihraiirasJt 
Tima. Old maids beg him for a husband. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are explained. 
Vayus is there traced to the roott;^ to go,'* penetrate, and to va 
•* both," and explained by I go to both creatures, thoseof the 
white, and those of the black Spirit." By this and other names 
he is to be invoked at the time of worship. He has then the 
power of defeating hostile armies. 

22.— DIN AND ASHI YASHTS. 

In the Din Yasht the daSna mdzdayafnis or the Zoroastrian 
religion is invoked like an angel. She was, of course, pre-emi- 
nently worshipped by Zarathustra. The way in which he invoked 
her, is described in a little song, commencing as follows : 

Rise from thy place ! go out from thy house ! thou wisdom ! 
created by Mazda, which is the lightest ; if thou art in the 
front (of the house), put up with me, if thou art behind it, 
return to me ! 

Ashi is a female angel whom the Desturs at present compere 
with Lahshmit the Hindu goddess of wealth. But the Yasht, 
devoted to her, does not countenance this opinion. Her full name 
is Ashis vamhi (now corrupted to Ashisheng), which means 
«« the good truth." She is cidled a daughter of Ahuramaada, and 

« There is. no doabt» the name seems to be connected with the Tedie 
wind, Ihf long d having been shortened to a. 

t See the first ymipfvfk ef the fimrth Bsssy. 
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a sister of tbe Amesha Spentas or archangels. She inakes con- 
tinue the wisdom of all prophets and inspires them in their turn 
with the heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and nigh. The ancient heroes and 
sages» Yima, ThraStaona, Zarathustra, EavS Yist^pa, etc. 
worshipped her and to all she granted what they were praying 
for, such as wealth, victory, children. 

23.— ASHTAD, ZEMYAD AND VANANT YASHTS. 

The name Ashtdd which is to be traced to the Zend word 
ArAtdt, i. e. height, does not occur in the Yasht bearing this 
name. The brightness of the Arian countries, i. e. their riches 
and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other things of the good 
creation, which are the most effective means for destroying the 
works of the devils, and for preserving every thing in its original 
putity, and the Ashi vanuhi herezaiii, i. e. the good high truth, are 
invoked here. The brightness {qareno) being chiefly the subject 
of the ZemySJ-Yasht, and the Ashi Vanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi-Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to this 
Ashtfld Yasht, which is only an appendage to both these other 
Yashts. The name Ashtad, by which the Desturs understand the 
height of mountains, was given to this short chapter only for 
distinguishing it by a separate name from the two other 
Yashts. 

The name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not directly 
invoked in this Yasht which is chiefly devoted to the praise of 
the * brightness’ {qarend) above mentioned. Its first section, 
which describes the origin of all mountains out of the heart of 
the central and primeval mountain Alborz (jETard berezaUi),* 
sti^ds separate. Several names of mountains are particularly 
uigntione^if such as Ushidhdo (Creator of light), Ushi-^darenm 

k 

♦ Here we And the peealiar form ** haraiti in which haraiti is an abitiact 

Man, meaning ** nonntain range,*' and Sotm, bartz (in the Tedaa dnAaa) “ elevated, 
high." Its heart (zaredkdj is here regarded as a separate moantain, snrrounded by its 
Mat aaonntain ranges. 

t To ezpreas the word " mountain" we find here two words used : gaiti iod 
p<mv<Ua which both are to be found in Saoaorit also {jfin ai^ piurvata)* 
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(district of light) etc. The number of all mountains is said to 
be 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always invoked 

the mighty brightness which was peculiar to the Kavis (the 
chiefs of the Iranian community in ancient times, chiefly before 
Zoroaster),** Ahuraniazda produced it at the time of creating 
all that is good, bright, shining and propagates life. It attached 
itself generally to one of the great heroes of antiquity, such as 
ThraStaona, Yima, etc. and enabled him to achieve great feats. 
This heavenly brightness is essential for causing the dead to rise 
at the end of the world. On this resurrection of the dead, which 
is a genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages which are almost identical (19, 11. 12. and 
89. 90. West.). I give here a translation of the second. 

“ This splendour attached itself to the hero toho is to rise ovt 
of the number oi prophets (called Soshya7ito) and to his companions, 
in order to make the life everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for ever vigorous, 
full of power, at the time, when the dead will rise again, and 
imperishableness of life will exist, making the life lasting by itself 
(without further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
in the state of purity ; the devil will disappear from all those 
places whence he used to attack the religious men in order to kill 
(them) ; and all his brood and creatures will b^ doomed to 
destruction.*’ 

The VananU Yasht is a very small prayer addressed to the 
star Vanant by which the Desturs understand the milky way 
{Kah^i^JSjsshdn in Persian), to kill all disturbers of the good 
creation. This star is said to stand in a straight line over Hell 
in order to frighten the devils*. 

24.— TWO YASHT FRAGMENTS. AFRIN 
PAIGHAMBAR ZARTUSHT. VISTASP YASHT. 

These four pieces conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant in Westergaard’s edition. 

• The Dvfttuif are of oj>inion, that this atar is the weapon (vazra) which is conatantly 
ahned 1)y tf ithra «t the head of the devas, as is stated in the Khnwid Tai^t. 
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the first, the praise of Ashem or truth, is recoiximended by 
Ahuramazda to Zarathustra as one of the most meritoriotts works. 
By this praise we can understand only the recital of the celebrated 
prayer : Ashem vohu. The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer depends on the time and 
occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the merit is by 
far greater, if the praise is made at night than at day time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul immediately 
after death. If a religious man dies, then his soul sits for three 
nights on the top of his head reciting the G&tha ustavaiti (see 
above), which keeps the poor soul in the same condition as she 
was when living in her body. After the third night has passed 
away, at daybreak, the soul of the religious man is touched by 
an odorous wind waving over trees. This wind which comes from 
a southern direction, and whose scent and odour is superior to that 
of any other wind, blows upon her to carry her up. Then the 
own good thoughts of the religious man’s sourassuiue the shape 
of a beautiful girl, of the age of fifteen years, who appears before 
him. The soul questioning her who she is, and whence she 
comes, is answered : I am the good mind, the good word and the 
good deed, thy own religion, which was in thy own body. The soul 
then is advised by her genius, appearing in the shape of that girl, 
to take rest beneath the trees of the beautiful grove (to which 
that wind had carried her up), to recite there the sacred prayers, 
to worship Ahuramazda, etc. After having been sitting there 
for some time, the soul begins to walk forward. The first step 
brings her to the paradise, called “ good thought,” the second 
to that of the “ good word,” the third to that of the good 
deed,” and the fourth to the ‘‘ stars without beginning.” Then 
having arrived before the throne of Ahuramazda, the soul is 
asked by him : whence dost thou come, and how didst thou 
come from the earthly to the spiritual life, from the perish- 
ableness to the imperisliableness ? The soul of the pure reli- 
gious man and that of the pure religious woman enjoy then the 
most splendid meals which shine like gold. 

The soul of the wicked, irreligious man, is sitting for t^ree nlglrts 
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oh ber head also, and reciting the prayer : ta what country shall 
I go, where shall I find shelter ? (Ys. 46, 1. see pag. 155), After 
the third night, at daybreak, a wind which blows from a northern 
direction, and carries with it a bad smell, takes her off. She 
passes then through the same places as the soul of the religious 
man. After having passed them, she arrives at the region of the 
“ darkness without beginning.” AngrS mainyus, the devil, 
questions her about her way and announces her that she has 
to enjoy in future only poisoned meals. This is the fate of the 
wicked man, and of the whore.” 

The Afertn Paighambar-Zartusht contains the blessing, by 
which the Highpriest (Zarathustra) of the Iranians used to bless 
a Governor or King. It is said to have been given by Zarathustra 
Spitaina to his royal friend Kavi Vistaspa. The Highpriest 
wishes the King to have children, to be as victorious as the hero 
Feridun, as brilliant as Kai Kavus, as radiant as the sun, as 
shining as the moon, as just as the angel of Justice himself, as 
free from disease and death as Kai Kliosru. Hereafter he 
(the blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 
land of light and splendour. The blessing concludes by the 
words “ so it shall happen'’^ as I bless you,” 

The Vistasp Yasht^ the first chapter of which is identical 
with the preceding piece, is in grammatical respect so enormously 
corrupted that I refrain from giving here a statemc^nt of its 
contents which do not appear to afford any particular interest. 
The whole composition seems to be of a comparatively late 
date. 

25.— SMALLER PIECES (NYAYISH, AFRIGANS, 
GAHS, SIROZAH). 

These pieces, which are comparatively very small, contain the 
most common prayers used by the Parsees now-a^days ; but 
Gffer, as to their contents, which all are taken from tlie oUior 
more genuine parts of the Zend-Avesta, chiefly from Yasna and 

* Atha JurnyM in Zend ; this phrase corresponds to our amtn at the end of prayera 
aad blessings. 
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the Tasht, no particular interest neither for the history of Zend 
literature, nor for the Parsee religion. 

The five Nydyish or praises, are devoted^tothe Sun (Khurshed), 
and the angel of the sun (Mihir, Mithra), the Moon(mdA), Water 
(AbSn), and Fire. The prayer addressed to the Sun and Mithra, 
are to be repeated thrice every day by every pious Parsee. Its 
neglect prevents the soul from passing the bridge Chinvat after 
death. Thrice every month the praise, addressed to the moon, 
is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise of the 
water or fire is meritorious, but not as indispensable as that of 
the three other NySyishs. 

Afrtgdns are blessings which are to be recited over a meal, 
consisting of wine, milk, bread, fruits, to which an angel or a 
deceased is invited, in whose honor the meal was prepared. 
After the consecration which only a priest can perform is over, 
the meal then is taken by those who are invited. 

The performance of these Afrigans is required of' every pious 
Parsee at certain fixed times during the year. These are the 
six Gah^nb^rs, each lasting for five days (the six seasons of the 
old year) ; for these the Afrigdn-‘Q-ahanhdr is intended ; the 
five G^ltha days (the five last days of the year), during which 
the A/rigdn Qdtha must be performed, and lastly, the third day 
('Ardibehesht) of the first month (Fravardin) in the year, at 
which the performance of the Afrigdn Bapiihwin devoted to the 
genius, presiding over the southern directions, who is the guar- 
dian of the paths to Paradise, is enjoined to every Parsee whose 
soul wants to pass the great bridge Chinvat after death. 

The five Qdhs are the prayers which are devoted to the several 
angels, who preside over the five parts, into which day ^and 
night are divided (see their names and hours page 161). They 
must be recited every day at their respective times. 

Sirezah i. e. 30 days, is extant in two forms. It is nothing 
but a calendar, an enumeration of the 30 divine beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days of a 
month, and by whose names they are called. It is chiefly r^ited 
at the thirtieth day after the death of a man. 
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The yendidady'*^ which is the code of the religious, civil and 
criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists in its present 
state, of twenty«two chapters, commonly called Fargards (exactly 
corresponding to the word pericope) i. e. sections. The style of 
its constituent parts is too different, as to admit of ascribing it 
to one author only. Some parts are evidently very old and 
might be traced to the first centuries subsequent to the prophet ; 
but the larger bulk of the work contains (like the Talmud) too 
minute a descripfion of certain ceremonies and observances as 
to induce a modern critic to trace it to the prophet or even to 
one of his disciples. The Vendidad as a whole (some of its 
parts seem to be lost, chiefly those containing the original texts, 
or the Avesta of the old laws), is apparently the joint work of 
the Zarathustras or Highpriests of the ancient Iranians during 
the period of several centuries. They started from old sayings 
and laws (Avesta), which partially must have descended from 
the prophet himself, f and interpreted them in various ways, 
often contradicting each other. These interpretations, the so 
called Zend, became in the course of time as authoritative as the 
Avesta or the original text of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then capable 
of further explanation, which was less authoritative and wont by 
the name P^zend.’* That we can actually discover these three 
different stages in the present Yendidfid, the attentive reader 
will learn from a perusal of the following pages, where I endea- 
voured to separate them from each other as far as possible* 

Tlie Vendidad may as to its contents, be divided into threw 
pidtts. The flrat (from Pargard 1 to 3) is only introductory, and . 
formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or legendary 
work Of a similar kind as the Shfihnfimah. It contains aU 
MSHberation of sixteen Arian countries, over which the Zoroas- 
(ch. 1.), the legends of Kipg Vim 
(^» and s^ohg tecommendal^ons of agriculture as the 

* ai> name pag. 0^. 

! t«id 4 mtii yw. 4 s, 5 iss.) 
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useful and meritorious work (ch. 3.). The second part (from 
chap. 4-17), forming tlie groundwork of Vendidad, treats of laws, 
ceremonies and observances, witliout keeping to a strict order. 
The third part (from 18-22.) is apparently an appendix treating 
of various subjects. 

Of the first or opening chapter of the Vendidad, I published 
formerly a translation and explanation which is translated into 
English and incorporated to the third volume of Bunsen’s work 
“ Egypt’s place in Universal History.” I shall notice here only 
one passage of it which is a striking proof of the existence of 
interpretations (Zend) of original texts to be found in the 
present Vendidad. In the 4th verse is said, that “ there were 
ten months winter, and two months summer in Airyana Vaejo” 
(i. e. the pure Iran, the Iranian home, the Paradise). This was 
regarded in later times by some Ilighpriests as contradicting the 
perfect and good nature of the earthly paradise, and, therefore, 
changed as follows : “ there are seven summer months and five 
winter months.” This interpretation which upsets the original 
text (Avesta), was, in the course of time, added to the text, and 
forms now part of the original. 

(A) The Second Chapter of Vendidad. 

(Yima^ or Jaimliidy the King of the Q olden age.) 
Avesta. 

1. Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda : 

Ahuramazda, thou holiest Spirit ! Creator of the estates with 
living beings therein, thou true ! with what other man didst 
thou, Ahuramazda ! converse first, besides me, who am Zarathus- 
tra (i. e. before me) ? \jPdssend : whom didst thou teach the 
Ahurian Zoroastrian faith ?] 

2. Then Ahuramazda told : with Yima, the happy, of great 
wealth, true Zarathustra ! with him I conversed first among men, 
I who am Ahuramazda, besides thee (i. e. before thee) Zarathustra, 
Pdxend : [him I taught the Ahurian Zoroastrian faith]. 

Then I spoke unto him, Zarathustra ! I who am Ahuramazda : 
Be, 0 happy Yima Vivanghana ! my promulgator, and bearer of 
26 
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tlie faith (the Zoroastrian religion). Then he, Yima, the 
happy, answered me, Zarathustra : Neither am I fit nor known 
as promulgator and bearer of the faith. 

4. Then I spoke unto him, Zarathustra ! who am Ahura- 
mazda : if thoii Yima ! shalt not be my promulgator and bearer 
of the faith, then wall in and fence my estates ; then thou shalt 
be the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of my 
estates. 

5. Then he, Yima, the happy, answered me, Zarathustra ! 
I shall wall in thy estates ; I shall fence tliy estates ; I shall be 
the conservator of thy estates and their^ herdsman and their pro- 
tector ; in my empire there shall not be cold winds nor heat, nor* 
fogs, nor death. 

6. Zend : Speak that prayer which is against him [we worship 
the Fravaslii of the true Yima vivanha] who* counteracting 
men created immediately the Devas of the depths [thenceforward 
headless], through the evil words spoken by his own tongue; he 
sent that upon him Yima wherefrom he (Yima) became an 
evil-doer. 

A VESTA. 

7- Tlien I, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth instruments, 
a golden sword and a goad decorated with gold, Yima is to bear 
the royal dignity ! 

8. Tnen the sway was given to Yima for three hundred win- 
ters (i. e. years). Then the earth was to be filled with cattle, 
oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. Not dicl find room 
therein cattle, oxen, and men. 

9. Then I made known to Yima : Yima Vivanhana, thou 
happy ; the earth having fallen to thy lot, is to be filled with 
cattle, oxen, men,, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. 

10. Yima went up towards the stars when the sun was on 
liis way at noon ;*|* he touched the earth with his golden sword ; 

* Angr6 mainyus, the devil. In this addition there is an allusion to the fall of 
Yima, tlie deprivation of his splendour known to the later legends. 

t Zend : rapiihwa means the time called gdh rapithwan^ lasting from 10 a. m.— 

S P. M. 
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he pierced her, speaking thus : Become wide, holy earth ! 
increase and burst, 0 producer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yima made the earth extending herself and by 
’ one third larger, than she was beforehand ; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own pleasure [just so as 
it is their pleasure]. 

Zend. 

12-15. Then the sway was given to Yima for six hundred 
winters. The following is a mere repetition of 8-11, from : then 
the earth was to be filled till “ Yima made the earth extending 
herself ;** where is added ‘‘ by two parts larger” than she was 
beforehand. 

16-19. Then the sway was given to Tima for nine hundred 
years. The following is a mere repetition of 8-1 1 ; after “ Yima 
made the earth extending herself* is added “ by three thirds 
larger” than she was beforehand. 

20. Then Yima established truth during the frst thousand 
years* for such long a time as the creation of celestial spirits 
remained pure. 

Avesta. 

21. An assembly was held by Ahuramazda, the creator, \uith 
the celestial spirits, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vej8 of 
good qualities. 

Zend. 

An assembly was held by Yima the king, of great wealth, with 
the best men, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. To this assembly came Ahuramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, he, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. 

Avesta. 

To this assembly came Yima, the king of great wealth, with 

♦ According to the Zend lore developed, after the text of Aveftta was fixed, the world 
is to last for 12,000 years ; thcoriginal number being only 4,000 : in the first thousand 
or in the first three thousan ^tbero was the golden age ; King Yima was the ruler. 
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the best men, lie, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good qualities. 

(22.) Ahuramazda spoke unto Yima : 0 happy Yima 
Vivanhana ! upon the world of animated beings the evils of 
winter will come and consequently a strong deadly frost. 

Zend. 

Upon the world of animated beings the evils of winter will 
come ; consequently much snow and ice will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summit of the heights. 

(23.) From three places, Yima ! go the cows away, from 
the most baneful place (desert) and from the tops of mountains, 
and from the chaps of valleys, into the well fastened cottages. 

Avesta. 

(24.) Before this winter the country was bearing pasturages ; 
water overflowed them, after the ice had melted and tanks were 
formed. There Yima considered about the world of animated 
beings to descry a place for cattle, goats, and sheep. 

(25.) Then make this district of the length of one day’s 
journey ; bring thither the seeds of cattle, oxen, and men, and 
dogs and red-blazing fires. 

Zend. 

Then make this district of the length of one day’s journey on 
all the four sides, to be a dwelling place of men, of the length of 
one day’s journey on all the four sides, to be a pasturage for 
the cows. 

Avesta. 

(26.) There first make the water fiowing down the way of the 
size of a Hathra ; there fix marks on a gold-coloured spot 
provided with imperishable food ; there build houses composed of 
mattes and poles and walls and fences. 

Zend. 

(27*) Thither bring the seeds of all males and females who 
are the greatest, best, and finest on this earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all kinds of cattle which are the greatest, best, and 
finest on this earth. 
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(28.) Tliitlier bring the seeds of all trees which are the highest 
and most odoriferous. Thither bring the seeds of all kinds of 
food which are the most eatable and odoriferous. Make in the 
whole of the district imperishableness, because these men live in 
these districts. 

Avesta. 

(29.) There shall not be overbearance nor low-spiritedness, 
neither stupidity, nor violence, neither poverty nor deceit, neither 
puniness nor deformation, neither too large teeth nor bodies 
beyond the usual measure. Nor shall there be one of the other 
signs through which men use to beeome defiled by tlie evil spirit. 

(30.) In the uppermost part of the country make nine bridges, 
in the middle six, in the undermost three. To tlie bridges in the 
uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand men and women, to 
those of the middle part, those of six liundred, and to those of the 
undermost part, those of three hundred. And round about these 
districts make golden pillars and furnish the whole on its frontier 
with a shinning door, having its own light from inside. 

(31.) Then Yima considered : how shall I make the district 
ordered by Ahuramazda ? Then Ahuramazda spoke unto 
Yima : Thou happy Yima Vivanhana ! with tliy liecis extend 
this earth, witji thy hands, make her asunder like as men now ex- 
tend the earth in cultivating. 

(33-38.) Then Yima made the district (25-30 repeated). 

Zend. 

(39.) Creator of the fenced estates with living beings threin ! 
which then are those lights, 0 true Ahuramazda ! wliich shine 
there in those districts which Yima has made ? 

(40.) Then Ahuramazda answered : ISelf-created lights and 
created ones [Pazend : all unbegotten lights shine from outside, 
all begotten ones from inside] ; once a year one sees there stars, 
moon and sun rising and setting. 

(41.) And they think a day what is a year. Every forty 
years a couple gives birth to two men [Pazend : a pair, male and 
female]. The same is the case with the cattle. Those men 
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enjoy the greatest happiness in those districts which Yima 
has made. 

(42.) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : who was propagating there in tliese districts which 
Yiiua made, the belief in Ahurainazda ? Then xlhuramazda 
answered : The bird Karsipta, O Zarathustra Spitama, 

(43.) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : who is their nourisher and master ? Then Ahuramazda 
answered : Urvatat-naro and thou, who art Zarathustra. 

(B) THE THIRD FARGARD. 

(The Holiness of Agriculture Verid. 3, 24-33.) 

(24.) This earth is not a place wliicli is to lio long unculti- 
vated. She is to be ploughed by the ploughman, that she 
becomes for tliem (men) a quarter of every good thing. Then 
(if cultivated) becomes pregnant the beautiful woman (earth), 
who was not getting with chilli for a long time. Then all good 
things will be produced for them. 

(25.) Zend : If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra 
Spitama ! with the left arm and the right, and with the right arm 
and the left, then she bears fruit likewise as if a woman on a 
bed for cohabitation [Paz : lying on a place*] sets forth a 
son [or fruit.] 

(26.) If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra Spitama ! with 
the left arm and the right, with the right and the left, then says 
this earth : 0 man who cultivatest me with the left and the 
right, with the right hand and the left : I shall, indeed, make 
thrive the countries here ; I shall come to bear all sorts of 
nourishments [the fields produce plenty of them as wheat and 
so on]. 

(28.) If onedoesnot cultivate this earth, Zarathustra, Spitama ! 
with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the 
left, then says this earth : 0 thou man, who dost not cultivate me 

* The words : gdtuz QayamnC are an explanation of the older phrase t vantavi 
ftareta \ place, being that of vantave and ‘'stretched*' corresponding 

to payamno. 
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with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the left ; 
29 there thou standst before another man’s door going for food 
[amongst tliose who beg for it] ; sitting outside, food is brought 
to tliee only by drops (in very small quantities). [Paz : they are 
brought to otliers who have abundance of goods.] 

(30.) 0, Creator : How is the Mazdayacna religion to be 

made growing ? Then Aliuramazda replied: Chiefly by culti- 
vation of barley, 0 Zarathustra Spitama! 

(31.) Wlio cultivates barley, he cultivates purity ; [he is 
furthering the Mazdayaqna religion] ; lie makes this Mazdayacna 
religion increase by hundred victorious combats agaimt the devils^ 
by thousand offerings, by ten thousand prayer-readings.* 

Avesta. 

(32.) When barley there is,f 
Then the devils whistle ; 

When barley is thrashed. 

Then the devils whine ; 

When barley is ground. 

Then the devils roar ; 

When flour is produced, 

Then the devils perish. 

Zend. 

There the devils are driven out from the place [Paz : in the 
house where this flour is kept] ; their jaw-bones are then 
burnt by it ; many of them disappear entirely, when barley grows 
in largo quantity. 

(33.) Then may he recite the following verses : 

Avesta. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat ; 

Neither for keeping up a strong life, 

Nor for hard agricultural works. 

Nor for begetting strong children. 

* Cultivation of barley, wheat, is equivalent as far as the destruction of the bad 
Creation, the duty, of every Zoroastrian, is concerned, to 100, 1000, and 10,000 
other meritorious works. 

t The original contains metrical verses, which show even a rhyme. 
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[PSzend : By eating only all living beings exist ; without 
eating they must die]. 

(C) THE FOURTH FARGARD. 

(Civil and Criminal Laws.) 

Avesta. 

(1.) Who does not return any property to the owner of the 
property, is a thief of it, taking it with force, even if he seize for 
his own only a small fraction of their {ivlio have deposited it) 
property, which has been agreed upon there, at day, or at night. 

Zend. 

(2.) Creator of the living beings, thou pure ! How many such 
agreements (Mithra) are there ? Then Ahuramuzda answered : 
Six, true Zarathustra ! The first is made by word ; the second 
by offering the hand as a pledge ; the third by depositing the 
value of a sheep ; the fourth by depositing the value of an ox, 
the fifth by depositing the value of a man (slave), the sixth by 
depositing the value of a country [Pazend : a well thriving, 
fenced in, walled in, well arranged, prosperous country^ 

3. The word makes the first agreement (promise). After 
that, the offering of the hand as a pledge is marked [Pazend : the 
offering of the hand as a pledge takes place after that among 
friends] ; after that, that of a sheep’s value is marked [that 
agreement of a sheep’s value takes place among friends] ; after 
that, that of an ox’s value is marked [that agreement of an ox’s 
value takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a man’s 
value is marked [that agreement of a man’s value tAkes place 
among friends] ; after that, that of a land’s value is marked, 
fthat agreement of a land’s value takes place among friends], 

(5.) Creator of the animated beings, thou true ! What pun- 
ishment has the breaker of an agreement, made by a word, to 
undergo ? Then Ahuramazda answered : he has to pay a fine 
of three hundred pieces of money to the kinsmen of the offended, 
(The fine varies from 300 to 1000; breaking of the second class 
of agreements is fined by 600, that of the third by 700, that of the 
fourth by 800, that of the fifth by 900, that of the sixth by 1000 
pieces of atonement money). 
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Pazbnd. 

(1 1 •) Creator of the animate*! beings, thou true ! Who riolatei 
an agreement made by a word only^ what is his punishment ? 
Then Ahiirainnzda answered : one may give him three hundred 
blows with a rod [three hundred with a whi|)'|. 

(According to Pazend the number of blows varies from 300 
to 1000, exactly in the same order as above). 

Avesta. 

(17.) Wlien a man rises to imirdor, that is attempt at murder ; 
when he attacks, that is violence ; when he seizes him with an 
evil intention, that is consummation of murder ; at the fifth time* 
that he comsummates the evil intention^ he is guilty of death. 

What follows from vss. 18 — 42, is Pazend, which is, as to its 
character, completely in accordance with the Pazend of 11-J6. 
The Zend, or the old explanation of this criminal law, is lost. 
From this P&send may be seen, that the distinctions, made 
regarding the degree of guilt in attempted, or accomplished 
murtler, have become in course of time much more numerous. 
In the old text or Avesta, as quoted above (4,17)* there are only 
three degrees tiistinguished : dtjevftpfem or attempt ; avaoiridem 
or attack ; aredns or consummation of action. In its Zend or 
Commentary, there were probably more distinctions made and 
tlie different degrees of punishment mentioned, as we may infer 
from the Zend given to 4,1. In tliis Avesta only the capital 
punish ment is ordered, when the aredus'* bus been committed 
five times. In the Pazend or second commentary there is a 
detaileil list of punishments to be found consisting of blows witli 
a rod or a whip varying from 5 to 200. 

Towards the end of the 4th Fargard (from 44 to 54 West.) 
we have only Avesta, without Zend or Commentary. Tliis 
Avesta, which is certainly very old, and apparently of various 
contents, is, as to its style, very dark and obscure, and is the 
most difficult passage of tlie whole Vendidad. In its beginning, 
there is an ancient law, enjoining the greatest friendship and 
er 
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joquality among the members of the Zoroastrian Oommnnity. It 
Funs, as follows ; men, who profess the same (Mazdayasna) 
Religion, brothers or friends, should be desirous of obtaining a 
field, or of marrying a woman, or of acquiring wisdom (knowledge), 
thien shall those who aspire after a field, get ofiered this field (to 
own it), and those who aspire after a woman, they shall get 
offered her in marriage, and those who aspire after wisdom, they 
shall be taught the sacred word.’* 

(D) THE FAIIGARDS 5—18. 

From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute and 
detailed precepts for the treatment of a dead body, the construct-^ 
ing of Dakhmas, or towers of silence, the purification of men or 
things brought into contact with a corpse. The idea, pervading 
the whole, is the utter impurity of a dead body, and the utmost 
purity and sacredness of earth, fire, and water. The most 
impure thing can, therefore, not be thrown upon one of these 
elements, because it would spoil the good creation by increasing 
the power and influence of the dagvas or devils, who take 
possession of a body as soon as a man is dead. It is, therefore, 
to be carried on the barren top of a mountain or hill, placed on 
stones (or iron plates), and exposed to clogs and vultures to 
benefit in this way the animals of the good creation. A man, 
who touclies a dead body, the contagious impurity of which has 
not been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of clog,* is at once visited by a spectre, represent- 
ing death itself. This is called drtikhs napiisi, e. the destructive 
corruption. To get rid of this annoyance, he is to be sprinkled 
with water on the different parts of iiis body, which is described 
with the greatest minuteness in the eighth Fargard. 

In the same Fargard (vss. 73-96) there is the preparation of 
the sacred fire described. Fires from sixteen different places are 

* He is called ** the four-eyed dog,” a yellow spot on both his eyelids being con- 
sidered as eyes. Heins yellow enrs, and the colour on the other part of hie body is 
divided between yellow and white. To his eyes a kind of magnetic influence is 

ascribed. 
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iequried, which, after having been purified by praying over them, 
must be brought to one and the same hearth (called ddififS^giitus^ 
now DdJgah), Indispensable is the fire, by which a dead body 
is being burnt. Though it be the most impure of nll,^ it is 
believed to have absorbed the fire (electricity) which is in the 
animal body. It is called iiagnpdka ; its obtaining and purifying 
by placing it into a certain number of holes, called handarena^ 
(in modern Persian anddmh^ a measure), which reqiiiries great 
trouble, is more minutely described than that of the other fires 
(those of dyers, potters, glassworkmen, stcelsmiths, bricklayers, 
etc). The collective fire obtained in this way, represents the 
essence of nature, the fluid, pervading the whole earth, the cause 
of all growth, vigour and splendour. Therefore it is regarded 
with such a high reverence by the Parsees. 

In the 9th Fargard there is a very detailed description of the 
great purification ceremony, called Bavashnom of Q vif/hts which 
lasts for nine days (or rather nights). It is intended for the 
removal of any tincleanliness whatever, and chiefly undergone 
by priests. The person, who will undergo the ceremony, must 
drink the urine of a cow, sit on stones within the compass of 
certain magic circles, and, while moving from one heap of stones 
to another, rub the body with cow urine, then with sand, and, 
lastly, wash it with water. Tins custom has descended from the 
most ancient times, where a purifying and healing influence was 
ascribed to the urine, proceeding from such a sacred animal, as 
the cow was to the ancient Aria ns. 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards, there are chiefly 
prayers enumerated, which were believed to have the power 
of removing the impurity caused by the touch of a dead 
body. All tlieseprayers are to be found in the old Yasna. 

The 12th Fargard treats of the duration of mourning for tlil^ 
different degrees of relationship and the head of a famity. If 
one dies as a pious righteous man by the law of nature (these 

• To barn a dead body, ii, aocoidiag to .tbo apixit of tho Zoroaatrian law, out of the 
graatoat Crimea. 
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. are called then only half as much time is required 

.as is wanted for those who die by their own hands or are 
executed (these are called tanu-perethas). 

The 13th and J4ih Fargaids treat of dogs and water dogs (nrfra, 
otter) which are not to be badly treated, wounded, mutilated, 
starved or killed. Should a man be round guilty of such charges, 
he is to be severely |)unished. As a hon*il)le crime is chiefly 
the killing of an otter regarded, which animal is believed to 
contain the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female 
dt>g8. A man, who commits this crime, has to receive ten 
thousand blows with a horsewliip according to the later inter- 
pretation ; or, he must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, etc. and carry ten thou- 
sand loads of wood t<» the fire etc. 

In tlie loth Fargard various topics are treated : the sins, 
called Pesho'tanus (i. e. such actions wliich by themselves not 
being considered as hurtful or injurious, may under certain 
circumstances cause damage or injury) ; the crime of killing an 
illegitimate chihl ;* the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The wlndtf IGtli fargard is devoted to the treatment of women 
at tlie time of their menses. 

In the 1 7th tliere are precepts given, how to treat nails and liairs 
which have been cut. The devils must be prevented from using 
them for doing injury to the good creation. 

The contents of the 18th fargard are of a various kind and 
are not connected witli each other. In its first ‘part (1-6), 
Ahuramazda informs Zaratliustra as to what qualities are 
required to be a true fire-priest (he is called dthrava)^ and how 
to distinguish him from mere pretenders to the priestly dignity. 
All those who wear only the garb of a priest and carry with 
^ them the sacerdotal implements, such as the cloth, covering the 
mouth, the sacred twig.s, (Borsom), the instrument for killing 
bad animals (culled hhrof^roghm)^ without studying hard day 

* To kill sQcb ft poorereatare is prohibited. Should it b« done, the mao, tbt girl 
and the none, are eqaall/ guiltr of the murder* 
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mnd night the sacred books, and sending up constantly their 
prayers to the Almiglity for their community and themselves, to 
make tliem after death pass safely that great bridge, which leads 
from this to the other bfe, are called by Ahuramazda false 
priests wlio do not deserve this name. Then follow some 
questions put by Zaratliustra to Aliuramazda on different 
topics, the profanation of the sacred bread or meat {;myazda)f 
the services rendered by the cock (Faro^dars)^ which bird 
is attached to the great angel Semsh, and awakens men from 
sleep (which was considereil to be ibe work of the devils), 
exhorting them to feeil the fire, to pray, to wash, to dress 
etc. Between these qriestions we find inserted a conversation 
which was said to have taken place between the angel Serosli 
and the she devil calle«i Devi- Drukhs (30-59), reganling her 
different husbands. Men get married to her by certain impure 
actions. 


(E) THE NINETEENTH FARGARD. 

^ Fragment or an old epic song : 

[The devil's attempts tit frustrate Z irathnstra s doings 4.6-9.) 

The verse’s 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently composed to make better understood the contents of 
this ancient piece. Herein the introductl»>n is described, how 
Dfiikhs, (»ne «»f the evil spirits in Ahriiiian’s service, came forth 
from the northern regi(H)s at her master’s command, to destroy 
Zaratliustra. The prophet frustrated all those attempts to 
ruin him simply by repeating the holiest |>rayer ; Yathd ahu-‘ 
vauy6, Drnkhs, having been tlius defeated, told tlie cnief of 
the evil spirits, AngrOmainyus, that it was impossible to do any 
mischief to the prophet. 

Zaratliustra perceived these snares laid to him and thought 
about escaping them. This is tloscrilied with the very verses of 
an old song, undoubtedly current in the mouth of the Iranian 
people. The song is composed in the heroic meter of the ancient 
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Arians, the Anustubli, which has given rise to the common 
Shh*ka* 

(I.) From the northern country (Paz. : from the northern 
countries), Angrd mainyus, the death-darting, the devil of tlie 
devils, broke forth. Thus spoke the evil knowing AngrS 
mainyus the death -darting : Drukhs (devil of destruction and 
father of lies), break forth and kill the | ions Zarathustra. Then 
the Drukhs hr(»ke forth, the devil Buiti, the destroyer with the 
intention of killing him, 

(2.) Zarathustra recited the prayer Ahiina vairya; he invoked 
the good waters of good qualities, he confessed the Mazdaya^na 
faith (belief in Ahurainazda). Drukhs was slain ; the devil 
Buiti, the destroyer, intending to kill him, ran away. 

(3 ) Drukhs then spoke to Angr8-mainyiis : Impostor Angr8 
mainyus ! 1 do not think about doing any harm to Zarathustra 

* I sabjoin here the original ballad in its metrical form. The translation is given 
above. 

(4) 

Upchintat Zarathmiro I agareto aka mananiha 

khruzhdydi tbaSshS-parstan^m | agdno zagta drazhimnS 

Defkctive. 

( 6 ) 

Paiti ahmdi adavata \ dnzhddmd Avgrb mainyun 

Jdd mi d%ma merechmuha | asndum Zarathugfra, 

ISLm ahi PouimhdgpaM |* puthrO ^ barethryat hacha 
ZdviH apa~gtavanuha | vnuMm da^v%m 

VUMi ydrum yatha vindat | Vadhaghand dmihupaitU 

(T) 

Patti ahmdi avashata y6 gpiidmd Zarathustra 

hi apagtvdni vanuhim dahi%m mazdaya^dm 

agia tiiit ustdnem fwii haodhagcha urvigydt 

( 8 ) 

Paiti ahmdi adavata 1 dazhdi/md AUgro 

Kahi vaeha vandhi I kahi vaeha apayagdhs 

Kana zaya hukeretdouhd | mana dfdma Angro mainyuz. 

( 9 ) 

Paiti ahmdi avashaia | yd mitdmo Zarathustrd, 
Ptdoawuiha tastacJui fTaomacha vaeha mazdi-Jraokhta^ 

Mana Zaya agti vahistem ana vaeha vandni 

Ana vaeha apa ana zaya hukerstdonho 

di duzhda Angra dathat gprlUd mainyus 

Dothai Zntni akarani fradathen ameshdo gptma 

Bukhshathrd huddonhd. 
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Spitama [the brilliant pure Zarathustra]. Zarathustra perceived 
by his mind that the evil doing spirits are laying snares to him. 

Song. 

(4) . There arose Zarathustra [Zarathustra went forward] 
to annihilate all those hostile intentions of the evil spirits, holding 
a shepherd's hook with nine knots in his hand [Z : which are as 
large as a cottage.] The pious Zarathustra was praying to 
Ahurainazda the creator ; Wherever thou toucliest this wide 
round far extended earth, recite efficacious prayers to protect from 
ruin Pouriish^pa's house. 

(5) . Zarathustra informed Angro mainyus ; evil doing An* 
gro-mainyus ; I shall slay the creation produced by the devils, 
I shall slay the death, I shall slay the Pairika KhnWiaiii^ for 
whose destruction Sosiosh will be born out of the water Kagoya 
from the eastern country [from the eastern countries], 

(6) . To him spoke Angro mainyus the creator of evils : Do 
not destroy my creations, pious Zarathustra ! Thou art Pouru- 
shSspa’s son, so art thou called by thy mother. Curse the good 
belief in Ah iiramazda, then thou shalt obtain as much fortune 
as VadhaghanC, llie king. 

(7.) To him replied Zarathustra Spitama : I shall not curse 
the good belief in Ahuramazda, even not, if )ny lile would perish^ 
and n)y body and soul then become separated. 

(8.) To l\im spoke Angro mainyus the creator of evils : With 
whose words wilt thou destroy my creations ? with wiiose words 
wilt thou pollute my creations, what weapons are so well made 
as to be used against my creations, those of Augro-inaiuyus ? 

(9.) To him replied Zarathustra Spitama : the Haoma and 
its mortar and dish, and the words pronounced l>y Ahurumazda are 
my best weapons ; witli these winds shall I destroy, with these 
words shall I pollute thy creations. Tliese good weapons, evil- 
knowing Angro mainyus ! were riiade by Aliurainazda in the 
boundless time, the immortal iioly spirits, the rulers and masters 
of the good creation, assisted him in making them. 


♦ Probably an idol worshipper in Kandahar or thereabout. 
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VS8. 27 — 32. 

The fate of the soul after death* 

27. Creator of the fenced estates with living beings, thou 
true ! What events will be [^Pazmi : what events will happen ? 
what events will take place ? what events will be met with ?] 
when a man gives up his soul in this wnrhl of existence ? 

28. Then Ahnramazda replied : when a man is dead [Paz. 
when a man lias departed tliis life, when the running evil doing 
devils make destruction of his lif ‘^<, then, after the third night, 
at daybreak [when aurora is shining], lie reaches Mithra, rising 
abrtve the mountains resplendent of their own spotless lustre 
[Paz. : when sun is rising]. 

29. The devil Viz ireshS by name, 0 Zarathiistra Spitama ! 
carries the soul tie<l towards the country ol the worshippers of 
tlie running ilevjis.* It g<ies on the old paths, tlie soul of the 
g<»od man as well as that of the had, to the bridge of the gatherer, 
tlie good, created hy Ahnrainazda, where they ask for her conduct 
whilst livltKj in the fenced estates, i. e. world [for what was 
achieved in the world of existence.] 

(30.) lie, the happy, well formed, swift, tall Serosh, comes 
tliither with the dog, with the nine knotted hook, witli cattle, 
witli the twigs of Barsf>m'\. lie disnnsses the sinful soul 
of the ba<l into darkness, i. e. Hell ! lie meets tlie souls 
of the good when crossing the celestial mountain UarS berezaiti 
(Alborz), and guides them over the bridge of the gatherer 
[the bridge <»f the heavenly spirits]. 

31. The an;/} liah-maii (Volin-manS) rises from his 
golden throne ; Bali-man speaks thus to the soul : how liappy that 
you have come here to iis Irom the mortality to the i in mortality ! 

(32.) The souls of tlie good go joyfully to Almramazda, to the 
immortal saints, to the golden throne, to paradise [the residence 
of Ahuramazda, of the immortal saints, and of other good spirits]. 

♦ Tlie country of the deva worsliippei-s is India. 

f These thiui: 8 are considered to be edicacious means for guarding ajrainst inferual 
iufiuen* en. Tii«* dog is requisite to be looked i*t by a man at the last gasp *, ti e nine 
knotted shepherd’s hook (called generally ag&n6) is essential in cer^n cmemooiei end 
Zarsthostra himself is isaid to have used it, when attacked by the evil spirit. 
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{Fragment not connected with the 'preceding contents,) 

(33.) The good man is to be made pure after liis death ; the 
devils then run together and frighten the soul like as a sheep is 
frightened by a wolf. 

(34.) The good assemble, NairyS-^anha assembles. Say : 
Ahurainazda’s weapon is Nairyd-ganha ; invoke thyself Zara- 
thustra ! this creation of Ahuramazda. 

(35.) Zarathustra said unto me that word : I praise the 
beings, created by Ahuramazda ; I praise the earth, created by 
Ahuramazda, the water, created by Ahuramazda, the good trees ; 
I praise the sea Vouru Kasha (i. e. having distant shores, wide, 
large) ; I praise the brightly shining sky, I praise the unbegotten 
lights (fixed stars), self created. 

(36.) I praise the best life (paradise) of the good, every 
whore resplendent of its own brilliancy ; I praise the house of songs 
{gerodemdna^ equivalent to Beheseht or paradise), the residence 
of Ahuramazda, the residence of the immortal saints, the residence 
of the other good ; I praise the bridge Chinvat (bridge of the 
gatherer), created by Ahuramazda, in the self-created interme- 
diate world (between heaven and hell). 

( 37 .) I praise the good flame widely shining ; I praise the 
strong guardian angels of the good, all created by Ahura- 
mazda for the benefit of the good creation^ I praise Behram, 
the bearer of splendour created by Ahuramazda ; I praise the 
shining beautiful star Tir (Tistrya, Mercury), who has the 
body of a cow and golden hoofs. 

(38.) I praise the holy songs (the five Gathas), ruling over 
the five parts of the day, the good ones. I praise the Ahunavaiti 
GStha ; I praise the Ustavaiti Gatha ; 1 praise the SpentS- 
mainyus Gfttha ; I praise the Vohii-khshathra Gatha ; I praise 
the Vahist6istis Gatha. 

(39.) I praise the zone (Karshvare, Keshvar) Arezahi and 
Savahi ; I praise the zone Fradadafshu and Vidadafshu ; I praise 
the zone Vouru-baresti and Vourn-jaresti ; I praise the zone 
Qanirathem, the splendid Hgtuinat (Hilmend), the brightly 
shining, the beautiful. I praise the good nature ; I praise the 
good science, I praise the lightest science. I praise the beauty 
28 
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of the Arian countries, I praise the beauty which obtained Tima 
of great wealth. 

The tliree last fargarcls of the Vendidad (20-22) seem to have 
belonged originally to a medical book. They contain spells 
for curing diseases, which resemble very much the mantras which 
are intended for the same purpose in the Atharvaveda. Thrita 
is said to have been the first physician who relieved mankind 
from the distress and misery caused by diseases. The angel, 
presiding over the medical art is called Airyaman to whom even 
Ahuramazda despatches his messenger iVatVyo ganha (Neriosengh). 

27.— BRIEF SURVEY OF ZEND LITERATURE. 

Having characterised and illustrated by select specimens in 
this long chapter, the various branches of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Parsees, I confine myself here at tho end, to a 
brief summary and survey of the whole only. 

At the head of the literature there are undoubtedly the FIVE 
Gatiias, which we must regard as the work of Zarathustra 
Spitama himself, and his disciples, as every one will easily con- 
vince himself from a careful perusal of the numerous passages, 
translated above from these collections and comparing them 
with those communicated from the other parts of the Zend 
A vesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is strong and 
convincing enough, there may be some external reasons alleged 
to corroborate the «)pinion, that these GSthas coYitain the 
undoubted teaching and sayings of the celebrated Zoroaster 
himself. While the other parts are nowhere said to be the work 
of Zarathustra Spitama himself, he is in the Serosli Yasht 
distinctly and expressly mentioned as the author of these 
ancient and sacred songs (see pag. 133). Whereas in the otljer 
works of the Zend A vesta Zarathustra is spoken of in the third 
person, and even occasionally invoked like a divine being, in tlie 
GSthas he speaks of himself in the first person, and acts through- 
out as a man who is commissioned hy God to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, surrounded by his 
friends, Kava Yist^pa, JfiimSspa and Frashostra, preaching to 
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his countrymen a new and more pure religion, exhorting them 
to leave idolatry and to worship the living God only. 

The Gfitha literature was, in ancient times, certainly not 
confined to these scanty fragments which are now only extant. , 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the songs 
and sayings of Zarathustra Spitama and his disciples, including 
those of the ancient prophets called SosliyantOy which are now 
and then alluded to in Yasna. Out of this larger collection 
those verses were selected, which were believed to be most effica- 
cious for putting down evil enfluences from the part of the 
hostile devas and their priests (the Brahmans), and fur increas- 
ing the welfare of the Zoroastrians ; and these only liave been 
preserved. The collection of the Gathas extant now-a-days, 
may be well compared with the Samaveda, whicli contains detach- 
ed verses, selected from the Rigveda, intended only for being sung 
at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. While the 
Brahmans completely preserved their Rigveda, i. e. the large 
collection entire songs, irrespective of their liturgical application, 
the ancestors of the Parsees, who were apparently more careless of 
their sacred literature, than their Brahmanic brothers, lost it 
entirely. 

Next to the Gathas in rank stands the “ Yasna of seven 
Chapters’* (see page 161-16.3). From reasons pointed out 
above, we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Zarathustra 
Spitajna himself. It appears to be the work of one of the earli- 
est successors of the prophet, called in ancient times Zarathustra 
or Zurathustrotema (see the 3rd paragraph in the 4th Essay), who, 
deviating somewhat from the high and pure monotheistic principle 
of Spitama, made some concessions to the adherents to the ante- 
Zoroastrian religion by addressing prayers to other beings than 
Ahuramazda. 

The first part of the Yasna, styled by me above the Younger 
Yasna is certainly of a far later date than even the “ Yasna of 
seven chapters.” The Iligh-priests seem to have tried to conci- 
liate the men of the old party (called poinjo^fJcaMo, u e. of the 
old creed), who were unwilling to leave the ancient poly theistic re- 
ligion, and their time-hallowed rites and ceremonies. The old 
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sacrifices were reformed, and adapted to the more civilized 
mode of life of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma beverage was 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, prepared 
from another plant than the original Soma plant, together with 
the branches of the pomegranate tree, and without any process 
of fermentation (simply water is poured over them) ; but the 
name in the Iranian form “ Homa” remained, and some of the 
ceremonies also, as we shall see in the 4th Essay ; the solemn 
sacrificial cakes of the Brahmans {pur6-daga) were superseded 
by the sacred bread, called afterwards “ Darun.** New invoca- 
tions, addressed to those divine beings, who were occupying the 
places of the ancient devas or Gods, branded by Zarathustra 
Spitama as the originators of all evil and sin, were composed 
and adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (Homa ceremony). 
These new prayers form the substance of the younger Yasna 
which was to represent the formulas of the Brahmanic Yajurveda. 

If we compare this younger Yasna with the GS;thas, we find 
as to contents (irrespective of the difference of dialect), such 
a vast difference, that it is quite impossible for a conscientious 
critic to assign them to one author. While in the GSthas we 
never find mentioned neither Homa, Barsoin, nor gods, like 
Mithra, Anahita, nor even the general name for the heavenly 
councillors, Amesha spenta (Amshashpand), we meet with them 
nearly on every page of the younger Yasna. Here naturally 
the question arises, why has the author of the Gfith^^s, in pro- 
pounding his new religious doctrines, entirely overlooked those 
things, which were considered in after times as most indispens- 
able implements of the divine service, and disregarded those 
gods and divine beings whose neglect was held afterwards very 
punishable ? The only answer is, that he neither believed in 
them, nor thought them to be an essential part of the religion. 

On the same line with the younger Yasna, stands Visparad, 
on which see pag. 172-74. It is made by one of the later 
High-priests for the celebration of the Gahanbars. 

Whilst Yasna and Visparad represent the Vedas of the Par- 
sees, their Vendidad corresponds exactly to the Smritis 
or collections of customs, observances laws, penalties, and fines 
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which form the groundwork of the so-called Dharma ShSistra. I 
noticed above its different constituent parts, from which every 
thinking man will convince himself of the impossibility to 
ascribe the whole to Zarathustra Spitama himself. The book 
pretends only to give the conversations, which Zarathustra was 
unanimously (even in the Gathas) said, to have held with God 
himself, and that there in very ancient times a work, purporting 
to contain these conversations, must have existed, follows un- 
doubtedly from the notice of such a work to be found in 
Visparad and the Vendidad itself (see pag. 135.). 

If we compare Zarathustra's conversations with Ahuramazda, 
as contained in the Gathas, with those, which are reported in the 
Vendidad, we find a considerable difference between both. In 
the Gathas, there is never an allusion made to the numerous 
ceremonies and , observances, which were deemed absolutely 
necessary for a pious Ormuzd worshipper. Thus, for instance, 
among the questions, put by Zarathustra Spitarna to Ahuramazda 
in Yasna 44. (see page 149 — 53.), on the true religion, and its 
keeping, there is not a single one which refers to the treatment of 
the dead body, one of the most important things in times of the 
Vendidad, or to the great purification ceremony (see pag. 211), 
deemed so essential for the welfare of the Iranian Community. 
Very likely Zarathustra Spitama himself never gave any direct 
precepts about the customs and usages which might have existed 
already at his time. Had he done so, we should expect him to 
allude to them chiefly in those verses where he mentions the means 
of checking the evil influence exercised by the devas (devils) ; but 
all he knows, is : the splendour of the fire, the mighty words, 
revealed to him by Ahuramazda, and the cultivation of the soil, 
and purity in thought, word and deed. From his never men- 
tioning those ceremonies undoubtedly follows, that, though he 
might know them, be did not attach much weight to keeping 
and observing them. 

Only in one point we find the laws given in the Vendidad 
corroborated by the Gfithas. These are those which refer to the 
sacredness of a promise or contract, called Mithra^ as one may 
learn from comparing Vend. 4 (see pag. 208) with Yas. 46,5 (see 
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pag, 155.). These seem to have originated from Zarathustra 
Spitaina himself, when lie called into existence a new religious 
community to be founded on the principle of inviolable faith and 
truth. 

In careful consideration of these and other circumstances 
which are pointed out above (pag. 200), we cannot regard the 
Vendidad as a work of Zarathustra Spitama himself, bvit as the 
joint work of his successors, the Supreme High-priests of the 
Iranian community. That the Chief High -priests together with 
the Kings were believed to stand in direct communication with 
Ah uramazda himself and to receive from him answers to their 
questions, we may see distinctly from Visp. 1,30. (quoted 
above). The Chief High-priest is there called Zarathuslrotemd 
which word literally means {tema is tlie superlative suffix see 
pag. 89) : the greatest Zarathustra i. e. High-priest. His com- 
munications are held sacred in this passage, and placed on one 
line with the GSthas. From this circumstance we may dis- 
tinctly gather, that works of the ZaratluistrSteinas, were held 
in ancient times about equally sacred with those of Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself. If we then consider the Vendidad as 
their joint work, compiled during several successive centuries, 
it is not to be wondered at finding it so highly revered by the 
Zoroastrians up to the present day. 

Of the three stages, which we can discover in the present 
Vendidad, the Avbsta, no doubt, is very old and partially 
perhaps traceable to oral sayings descended from the prophet 
himself. Even the Zknd, which makes up by far the larger 
portion of the present Vendidad, belongs to a very early age 
and seems to be at least as old as the younger Yasna. The 
Pazend is the comparatively youngest, and seems to bo more 
of a literary and learned character, tlian of practical consequence. 

On the Yashts which correspond partially to the Puranic 
literature of the Brahmans, see above page. 174 — 193. One may 
distinguish in them chiefiy two classes of works, firstly songs, 
secondly conversations with Ahurainazda. 

The metrical pieces or songs represent the fragments of the 

ancient epic poetry of the Iranians as living in the mouth of 
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their bards, and are not only to be found in the properly so- 
called Yashts, but are scattered through ti»e whole Zend A vesta 
(see Yas. 9.10. Vend. 19.). In the present form, the Yashts 
are evidently, together with those smaller prayers, such as Afrigans, 
GShs, etc. (see pag. 199.) the most modern pieces of the Zend 
Avesta, and have not the slightest claim to liave been composed 
by Zarathustra, or even his earliest successors. This hind of 
literature grew up at a time, when the Zoroastrian religion liad 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism 
partially given way to the old gods, who had been stigmatised 
and banished by Zarathustra Spitama, but were afterwards 
transformed into angels. The songs of the bards, which we 
find made use of in the Yashts, may be old and genuine, but, 
strictly speaking, they concern very little the Zoroastrian religion. 
The Zoroastrian conversations with Ahurama7da, with which we 
meet often in the Yashts, may be the work of later High-priests ; 
but they seem to be entirely strange to all that we know of 
Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yashts was, to raise 
the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, Tistrya, Anahita, 
etc. to that of Ahuramazda, with whom they are said even to 
have equal rank (see Yt. 10,1.). Therefore Ahuramazda him- 
self is called, now and then, their worshipper. Zarathustra is 
reported to have paid them high reverence also, but of all this 
not the slightest trace can be discovered in his own GfithSs. 
This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely contributed towards 
the deterioration of the religion founded by Zarathustra Spitama, 
and partially reestablished what the prophet had endeavoured 
to destroy. 

As to its age, there is happily a certain historical liint 
to be found in the Fravardin Yasht, where mention is made, 
of Gmitama {Buddha)^ the founder of the Buddhism, (see 
page 188.). That Buddhism was spread in Bactria at a 
very early time, we know from other sources. Buddha entered 
Nirvana (died) in 543 B. C. Before his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least 100-200 years must have elapsed since the 
master’s death. Thus we arrive for the Fravardin Yasht (in Ian- 
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guage and ideas, there is no difference between it, and the others) 
at about 350-450 B. G. A later date, than this, cannot be reason- 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, because the lan- 
guage began to die out already before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and most of the Yashts are written in a com- 
paratively good language, without too many grammatical errors 
in which some parts of the Vendidad so abound. There is 
another reason besides, for assigning to the principal Yashts the 
5th century before the Christian era. At that time, as we may 
learn from two inscriptions of the King Artaxerxes Mnemon,* 
the worship of Mithra and Anahita was spreading through all 
the dominions of the Persian Empire, which was not the case at 
the time of Darius Hystaspes, who never mentions these deities 
in his numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
a new appropriate sacred literature forthwith into existence, 
wliich is partially preserved in the Yashts. 

As to the ago of the other older parts of the Zend Avesta, the 
decision of this question is closely connected with that about the 
time at which Zarathustra Spitama himself lived. As we shall see 
in the 4th Essay, we cannot place his era at a much later date 
than 1,200 B. C. If we assign this date to the GS,thas as the 
work of Zarathustra Spitama and his disciples, then we must fix the 
age of the larger portion of the Vendidad at about 900 or 1,000 
and of the younger Yasna at about 7 — 800. The Pazend portion 
of the Vendidad is very likely not older, than 500 B. C. and at 
the same time the collection of its different parts might have 
taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of the 
Parsees from 1,200 B. C. and place its close at 400 B. C., we 
obtain a space of about 800 years, which is, in comparison with 
other sacred literature as that of the Jews and Brahmans 
rather too short, than too long. 


« See Benfeiy ; Persische Kelinsebriftea pag. 6T ; Norris, memoir on the Scythic 
yersion of the Behisten incription pag. 159. 



IV. 


THE ZOKOASTRIAN RELIGION 

AS TO ITS 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


In this Essay I intend to state my views on the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion,* its general character and development as 
far as it is to bo ascertained from the original Zend texts. 
Having furnished the reader in the previous Essay with a 
translation of a good many passages referring particularly to the 
subject, I can, in reference to them, condense the matter here 
into a few paragraphs only. 

1.— THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BRAH- 
MANIC AND ZOROASTRIAN RELIGIONS. 

Before we can discuss properly the question as to the origin 
of the Zoroastrian religion and the time, when its founder 
flourished, certain traces of an originally close connection, which 
the attentive reader of both, the Vedas and the Zend Avesta, 
will readily perceive to exist between the Brahmanic and Zoro- 
astrian religions, customs and observances, must be pointed out. 

( a ) Names of Divine Beings. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use which we 
find made in both, the Vedas and the Zend Avesta, of the names, 

* This subject has been already briefly treated in my pamphlet : Lecture on the 
origin of the Parsee religion, delivered on the first of March 1861, at the United Service 
Institution, and more fully in the Essay appended to my German work on the GMh&i 
(see vol. II, pag. 231 -59). 

29 
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deva asura {dhura in Zend). Bevd is in all the Vedas 
and in the whole Brahmanic literature the name of the divine 
beings, the gods who are the objects of worship form the part 
of the Hindoos up to the present day. In the Zend Avesta, from 
its earliest down to its latest parts, and even in the modern 
Persian literature, dcva (modern Pers. div) is the general name 
of an evil spirit, a fiend or devil, who is inimical to all that 
comes from God and is good. In the confession of faith, as 
recited even up to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vi-daevo i. e. against the Devas, opposed to them (see 
Yasna 12 pag. 164.), and one of their most sacred books is called 
vUdaevo-ddta (now con'uptcd to Vendiddd) i. e. what is given 
against, or for tlie removal of, the devas. The devas are the 
originators of all that is bad, of every impurity, of death, and are 
constantly thinking of putting to destmction the fields, trees, 
and the houses of religious men. The spots, most liked by them, 
are, according to the Zoroastrian notion, those filled most vvith 
dirt and filth, chiefly the cemeteries which places are, therefore, 
objects of the greatest abomination for a true Ormuzd wor- 
shipper. 

is, in the form Ahiira^ the first part of Ahuramazda 
(Hormuzd), the name of God among the Parsecs, and the Zoro- 
astrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura religion (see 
Yasna 12 pag. 164.), in its strict opposition to the Deva religion. 
But among the Hindus it has assumed a bad meaning, and is 
applied to the bitterest enemies of their devas (gods), with whom 
tliey are constantly waging war, and as even Hindu legends 
acknowledge, not always without success. This is the case 
throughout the whole Purunic literature, and goes up as far as 
the later parts of the Vedas; but, in the earliest parts of hte 
Rigveda Samhitfi, we find this word “ Asiird" used in as good 
and high a sense as we find it in the Zend Avesta. The highest 
gods, such as Indra (Rigveda 1,54,3.),* Varuna, (1,24,14.), 
Agni (4,2,5. 7,2,3), Savitar (1,35,7), Rudra or Shiva (5,42,11.), 

* In my quotations from the Rigveda, the first number means the Mandala (book, 
there are ten), the second the song, and the third the verse. 
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etc. are honoured with tlio epithet “ Asiira” which means 
“ living, spiritual,” signifying the divine, in its opposition to 
tlie human nature. In the plural, it is even, now and then, 
used as a name of all the gods, as, for instance, Rv. 1,108,6. • 
This Soma is to be distributed as an offering among the “ Asuras,” 
by which word the Rishi means his own gods whom ho was 
worshipping. Often we find particularly one Asura mentioned, 
who is called “ Asura of heaven” (5,41,3., the heaven itself is 
called by this name 1,131,1.), “ our lather, who pours down the 
waters” (5,83,6.) ; Agni, the fire god, is born out of his womb 
(3,29,14.) ; his sons support heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura used oidy twice in the earlier 
parts of Itigveda (2, 32,4. 7,99,5.), in which pass.’iges tlie defeat 
of the “ sons or men of the Asura” is ordered or spoken of; 
but more frequently we find the word in such a sense in the last 
book of Higveda (being only an appendix, made at later times to 
the whole), and in the Atharvaveda, where the Kishis arc said 
to have frustrated the tricks of the suras (4,23,5.), and to have 
the power of putting them down (6,7,2.). 

In the Brfihrnanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to each of 
the Vedas, we find the Devas always fighting with the Asuras.* 
The latter are the constant enemies of the Hindu gods, and make 
always attacks upon the sacrifices, brought by their devotees. To 
defeat them, all the craft and cunning of the Devas was required ; 
the means of cliecking them was generally found in a new sacrifi- 
cial rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a good 
many sacrificial customs, and in this way they largely contri- 
buted towards making the Bralimanic sacrifices so complicated 
and full of particular rites and ceremonies. To give the reader an 
idea, in what way the battles between the Devas and Asuras are 
said to have been fought, I give here a translation of a passage 


^ In the Pura,ns the Asuras are fig\iting not with the Devas, but with the Suras. 
The latter word is a mere fiction of later times, and not to be found in tlie Vedas. A 
false etymology has called into existence this new class of gods. The bad sense, 
attached to Asura, was thouglit to lie in the A (the negative prefix), and therefore 
their opponents must appear without it, in tlie sliape of “ Sura.” 
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taken from the Aitareya Brdhmana (1,23.)* which belongs to 
the Rigveda. 

“ The Dcvas and Asuras waged war in these worlds. The 
Asuras made these worlds fortified places {pur i. e. polls, town) 
and them as strong and impregnable as possible ; they made the 
earth of iron, the air of silver, and the heaven of gold. Thus 
they transformed these worlds into fortified places (castles). 
The Devas said : These Asuras have made these worlds 
fortified places ; let us thus build other worlds in opposition to 
these (now occupied solely by them) ; they then made out of 
her (the earth) a seat, out of the air a fire-hearth, and out of 
heaven two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 
HavirdMiia) , The gods said : “ let us bring the Upasads by 
means of the Upasads one may conquer a large town.” When 
they performed the first Upasad, then they drove them (the 
Asura) out from this world (the earth) ; when they performed 
the second, then they drove them out from the air, and when 
they performed the third, they drove them out IVom heaven. 
Thus they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 
thus driven out of these worlds, repaired to the Ritus (sea- 
sons). The gods said : let us perform Upasad. The Upasads 
being three, they performed each twice (that makes six in all, 
corresponding with the number of the seasons, viz. six). Then 
they drove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. The Asuras 
repaired now to the months. The Devas made twelve Upasads, 
and drove them out from the months. After having been 

Au edition and translation of this whole work (in two volumes) is at present being 
prejiart'd by me and already in print. I shall give there a full inforntation on the 
Brahmanir sacrifices, which are as yet little known (which is scfnely pospihlo witli- 
out Oral information to be obtained from professional sacrificial pri( sts) to Euroj'ean 
Sansent Scholars. But they are too essential a part of the Vedic relit-ion (now 
chiefly preserved by the so-cal'ed Ag7}<ihopi9!) as to be overlooked by those who are 
inquiring into the Brah manic religion and its history. 

t This is a particular ceremony which is to take place immediately after the great 
ceremony, during \\hich the priests make to the sacriticer a 

golden celestial body with which alone he is permitted by the gods to enter heaven. 
If in this way the sacrifner is new boin, he is to receive the nourishment, appropriate 
for an infant* body, and this is milk. The chief part of the U])asod ceremony is, 
that one of the priests (the Adhvanfu) presents to him milk, in a large wooden s])oon, 
which ho must drink. Formerly it was to be drunk from the nipples of the (ow 
which w as to be milked by the Adbvaryu. But this custom has now fallen into disuse. 
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defeated here also, they repaired to the half months. The Devas 
performed twenty-four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of 
the half months. After having been defeated again, the Asuras 
repaired to day and night, the Devas performed the Upasads 
and drove them out. Therefore, the first Upasad ceremony is 
to be performed in the first part of the day and the other in the 
second part of the day. lie (the sacriiicer) leaves thus only so 
much space to the enemy as exists between the conjunction of 
day and night (that is the time of twilight in morning and 
evening).** 

That the Asura of the Brahmanic literature are the Supreme 
Beings of the Parsees (Ahuramazda with his archangels) is, 
according to these statements, hardly to be doubted. But I 
have to notice a perhaps still more convincing proof. Among 
the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we find seven, which are 
marked by the epithet aHuri^ such as Qdyairt dmri^ TJahnih 
dsurt^ Panhii dsuru'^ These Asura metres, wliich aro strange 
to the whole liigveda, are actually to be found in the Gatha 
literature of tli# Zend Avesta which professedly exhibits the 
doctrines of the Ahura (Asura) religion. The Gdyatri dsuri 
consists of 15 syllables, which metre wo discover in the Gath a 
Ahunavaiti (see pag. 136.), chiefly if we bear in mind, that the 
number of 16 syllables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to 15 only (compare, for instance, Yas. 31,6. and the 
two first lines of 31,4.). The Ushnih dsuri, consisting of 14 
syllables, is completely extant in the Gatha Vohu Khshathrem 
(Yas. 51), each verse of which comprises 14 syllables. The 
Fankti dsuri consists of 11 syllables, just as many as we found 
(pag. 137 •) in the Gatha ustavaiti, Jind Spenta-mainyus. This 
coincidence can certainly not be merely fortuitous. It shows 
clearly, that the old Gatha literature of the Zend Avesta was 
perfectly known to the llishis, who compiled the Yajurveda. 

Of a great importance, for the original close relationship 
between the Brahmanic and Parsce religions, is, that several of 


See the White Yajurveda, edited by A. Weber, vol. I. pag. LX. 
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the Indian gods are actually to be found by their very names 
in the Zend Avesta, some as devils, others as angels. 

Indra^ the Chief god of the Brahmans in the Vedic times, the 
thunderer, the god of light, and god of'war, for whom pre-eminently 
theRishis, theancient foundersof Brahmanism, squeezed, and drank 
the intoxicating Soma beverage, is expressly mentioned in the list 
of the devas or devils, which we find in Vend. 19,43. He is there 
second only to Angro-mamyus (Ahriman), the arch fiend of all 
that is god, who is very commonly designated as “ deoanUm 
dev6" i. e. god of the gods, but in the Zoroastrian language 
devil of the devils. 

Next to him stands gdurva daeva whom we discover in one of 
Shiva’s names see the white Yajnrveda 16,28). 
In the Ndmhaithja dadoa we readily recognize the Ndsatyas of 
the Vedic songs, which name is there given to the two Ashvins, 
the Dioskuri of the Indian mythology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas, are, however, used in a good 
sense, and arc transformed into Yazatas (Izcds) i. e. angels in 
the Zend Avesta. The most noticeable is M^ra^ the Sanscrit 
form being Mitra. In the Vedic hymns, he is generally invoked 
together with Varma (identical with the god Uranos of the 
Greeks), the ruler of heaven, and master of Universe,* but in 
the Zend Avesta, he was throughout separated from his ancient 
companion. However there is one song to be found in the 
Rigveda (3,59. mitro jandn ydtagati), in which Mitra (as the 
sun) alone is addressed in the following way : — 

Mitra calls men to their work ; Mitra is keeping earth and 
heaven ; Mitra looks upon the nations always without shutting 
his eyes. To Mitra bring the offering with ghee ! 

“ 0 Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to keep thy order 
(rule), 0 son of eternity (aditya) 1 shall have abundance ; he, 
'protected by thee, shall neither bo slain nor defeated ; no distress 
befalls him, neither from nigh, nor from far.” 

In comparing these verses with the extracts given above from 

^ In later times he was believed to preside over waters only : but in the Vedic 
songs he occupied a much higher positioa. Tho whole Universe is subject to his laws. 
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tlie Mihir Yaslit, one may easily be convinced of the entire 
identity of the Vedic Mitra, and the Persian Mithra. 

Another Vedic deity, Aryaman^ who is generally associated 
with Mitra and Varuna (Rv. 1,136,2.), is at once recognized in 
the genius Airyaman of the Zend Avesta. Aryaman has in 
both scriptures a double meaning, (a) a friend, associate (in the 
Gaithas it chiefly means a client) ; (b) a deity or genius, who 
particularly seems to preside over marriages, at which occasion 
he is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsecs (see pag. 134.). He 
seems to be either another name of the sun, like Mitra, Savitar, 
Pushan, etc., or his constant associate and representative. In 
the Bhagavad Gita (10,29.), he is mentioned as the head of the 
pitaras i. e. manes. 

Bhaga, another deity of the Vedas, belonging to the same class 
as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called Adityas)^ is to bo 
recognised in the word baga of the Zend Avesta, which word is, 
however, there not employed as a name of a particular divine 
being, but conveys the general sense “ god, destiny”* (lit. por- 
tion). That the Vedic god Bhaga (compare the adjective hagd-- 
hakhta ordained by fate, which is to be found in both the Veda 
and the Zend Avesta), was believed to be a deity, presiding over 
the destiny and fortune of men, may clearly be seen from some 
passages in the Rigveda, of which I quote here one (7,41,2). 
“ Let us invoke the victor in the morning (i. e. the sunlight 
after having defeated the darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, 
the son of Aditi (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes all 
things (for during night time all seemed to be lost). The 
poor and the sick as well as the king pray, full of trust, to him, 
saying : give us our portion.” 

Aramati, a female genius in the Vedas, meaning (a) devotion, 
piety (Rv. 7,1,6. 34,21) (b) earth (10,92,4.5.), is apparently 
identical with the archangel ArmaitiU which word has, as the 
reader will have learnt from the 3rd Essay, exactly the same two 

* This word is to be found in the Slavonian languages (Russian, Polish, etc.) in 
the form bog as the common name for * god.* The ancient Slavonian mythology 
knew a Biel bog i. e. white god, and a czerny bog i. e. black god. 
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toeanings in the Zend Avesta. In tlie Vedas she is, however, of 
rare occurrence, and to be found in some hymns of the Rigveda 
only.’*' She is called a Virgin who comes with batter offer- 
ings at morning and evening to Agni (Rv.^7,1,6.), a eclestial 
woman (gnd^^QQ pag. 161.), who is brought by Agni (Rv. 6,43,6). 

Nardgansa (see YSshas Nirukti 8,6.), an epithet of several 
Vedic gods, such as Agni, Pflshaii, Brahmanaspati (but chiefly 
of Agni), is identical with Nairy6~ganha (Nerio Singh), the name 
of an angel in the Zend Avesta, who serves Aliuramazda as^a 
messenger (see Vend. 22.) in which capacity we find Ag^n and 
Pushan in the Vedic songs also. The word means “ one 
praised by men” i. e. renowned. 

The Vedic god Vdyu (wind, chiefly the morning wind) “ who 
first drinks the Soma at the morning sacrifice” is to be recog- 
nised in the genius Vayu of the Zend Avesta, who is supposed 
to be roaming everywhere (see the Ram Yasht pag. 194.). He 
is the only Vedic deity who is, by its very name men- 

tioned in the G&thas (Yas. 63,6.), but, of course, not called a 
deva, which word is always of a bad meaning in the Zend Avesta. 

Vritrahd i. e. killer of Vritra (a demon) one of the most 
frequent epithets of Indra in the Vedic books, is to be recognised 
in the genius Verethraghna (Bahram see the Bahram Yasht 
pag. 193.). It looks rather strange at the first glance, that we find 
one and the same Vedic god, Indra, in his proper name “ In- 
dra” entered into the list of devils, but by his epithet “ Vritrahfi,” 
worshipped as a very high angel. But the problem is very easily 
to be solved, if one bears in mind, that Vritrahd is applied in 
the songs of Rigveda not exclusively to Indra”, but to another 
deity, Trita^ who occupied in the most ancient times the place of 
Indra as thunderer and killer of the demons of the air (Rv. 
I,18j7l-)* That this Trita is identical with ThraStaona (Feri- 
doon) in the Iranian legends, we shall see soon. 

A very remarkable coincidence, as to the number of divine 
beings worshipped, is to be found between the statements of the 

* See about Arafnati and Armaiti my article in the journal of the German 
Oriental Society vol. VIII. (1854) page 769*71. 
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Vedas and the Zend Avesta. In the Vedas, chiefly in the 
Atharvaveda, and the Brahmanas, the gods number thirty-three 
{frayas-tririgad d''vdli) in all. Although the passages do not 
vary as to the number, they do not throughout agree, as to the 
names of the individual gods, by which the number is made 
up. In the Aitareya Brahmanam (3,22 pag. 09. of my edi- 
tion), they are enumerated in the following order : 8 Vasavas, 
11 Hudras, 12 Adilyas^ 1 Prqjdpatiy and 1 Vushatkdra.^ 
Instead of the two last, we find in the Shatapatha-Brahmanam (it 
forms part of the white Yajurveda) 4, 5, 7 , 2 . Dydvd-Priihivi 
(heaven and earth) enumerated. In another passage (11,6,3,5.) 
of the same work, we find Indra and Prajiipati as the two last. 
In the llamayana (3,2,15.) the two Ashvins are mentioned 
instead of them.f In the Atharvaveda (10,7,13.22.27.) all 
thirty-three gods are said to be contained in Prajapati (Brahma) 
as his limbs. J 

To these thirty-three devas of the VedaS; the “ thirty-three 
ratus i. e. heads, for keeping prevailing the best truths, as they 
are instituted by Mazda, and promulgated by Zarathustra (Yas. 
1,10)’* may well be compared. From their not being expressly 
enumerated according to their several classes, as the 33 devas 
in the Vedas, we may gather with a certain reason, that it was 
a time hallowed formula only to count the divine things, its 
bearing and. import being not more understood at all by the 
Iranians after their separation from the Brahmans. 


* This is a personification of the formula Vaushnt (he— Agni — may carry it np !) 
which is pronounced with a very much lengthened sound by the sacrificial priest, when 
throwing the ofiering into the fire. If personified, the efficacy of the sacrifice is to 
be nnderttood. 

t The later tradition, as laid down in the Pordnas, has increased the Vedic number 
of 33 deities fb 33 Kotis i. e. 330 millions. This fact is a striking instance, how 
unscrupulously and ridiculously the statements of the Vedas have been expanded and 
exaggerated in later times, which contributed towards bringing Hinduism into that 
deplorable state in which we find it now. 

J This tendency towards establishing a kind of monotheism is now and then to bo 
discovered in tbe ancient Vedic Songs. Compare, for instance, the celebrated passage 
Bigveda 1,164,46. where is said that the wise men understand by the different gods 
only one being.” 

30 
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{b) NAMES AND LEGENDS OF HEROES. 

There is not only a great similarity between, and identity of, 
names of divine beings in both, the Veda and Zend Avesta, but 
it extends even to legends on heroic feats, reported in both 
scriptures. But, at the very outset, we may discover, notwith- 
standing all traces of a similarity existing, a striking difference 
between the Iranian and Brahmanic notions, as regards these 
legends. The Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the 
Iranians partially to great heroes, partially to angels. I enumerate 
here some of the most striking resemblances. 

Yima Khshaeta (Jamshid) and Yama rdjd. The names and 
epithets are the same ; Yima is identical with Yama, and 
Khshadia means the same as rdjd king. The family name of 
both is the same : Vtvanhdo i. e. son of Vivanghvat in the 
Zend Avesta (see the second chapter of the VendidSd), and 
Vdivasvata i. e. son of Vivasvat, in the Veda. In the Zend 
Avesta he gathers round him men and animals in flocks, and 
fills with them the earth ; and after the evils of winter (see the 
2nd fargard pag. 204.) had come over his territories,he leads a se- 
lect number of the beings of the good creation to a secluded spot, 
where they enjoy an uninterrupted happiness. According to the 
songs of the Rigveda, “ Yama, the king, the gatherer of the peo- 
ple, has descried for many, a path which leads from the depths to 
the heights; he first found out a resting place from wjiich no body 
can turn out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers are gone, 
the sons will follow them (Rigveda 10,14,1,2.)*’ Yama is here 
the progenitor of mankind ; as the first mortal man, he first 
experienced death, and first went up from the low valley of 
this earth to the heights of heaven, where he gathers round 
him all his descendants who must follow his tracjjs by the 
law of nature, and rules over all who have entered his 
dominions which are full of bliss and happiness. This happy 
ruler of the blessed in Paradise was in the modern Hindu 
mythology transformed into the fearful god of death, the inexor- 
able judge of men’s doings, and the punisher of the wicked. 
In the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the Zend Avesta 
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and Slialinfimah, he was the king of the golden age and the 
happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thrita^ Thrailona (FeridUn) and Trita^ Trditana. Thrita, 
one of the Saina ftimily (of which the great hero Rustem was 
an offspring), is in the Zend Avesta (see pag. 218.) the first 
physician, the carer of the diseases created by Ahriman, an 
idea which we find attached to Trita in the Vedas also. He 
is said in the Atharvaveda (6,113,1.) to extinguish the illness 
in men, as the gods have extinguished it in him ; he must sleep 
for the gods (19,56,4). He grants a long life (Taittiriya 
Samhitii — Black Ynjurvecla — 1,8,10,2.). Any evil thing is 
to be sent to him, to be appeased by him (Rigveda 8,47,13.). 
This circumstance is hinted at in the Zend Avesta by the surname 
Sdmti which means “ appeaser.” lie is further said to have 
been once thrown into a well whence Brihaspati rescued him 
(Rigv. 1,105, 17-)- The Indian tradition makes him a Rishi, 
and ascribes several songs of Rigveda to him (as for instance 
the 105 til of the first book). There are some traits to be 
discovered in the ancient hymns which make him appear 
rather like a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like 
Indra, for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (l,187,l)i 
and, like him, cleaves with his iron club the rocky hole where 
the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed (1,52,5.). 

Thraetona {Feriddn) is completely to be recognized in the 
Vedic Traitana who is said to have severed the head of a giant 
from his slToulders (Rigv. 1,158,3). His father is called 
Athwijd which corresponds exactly with the frequent surname 
of Trita in the Vedas, viz. Apfya. Both Trita and TrSitana, 
seem to have been confounded in the Veda, whereas they 
originally were utterly distinct from one another. Trita wa^^ 
the name of a celebrated physician, and Traitana that of the 
conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; the first belonged to the family 
oi the SdmaSy the Jattpr to the Aptyas. In the Zend Avesta 
the original form of the legend is better preserved (see about 
ThraStaona pag. 167.)* 

Kava Us (Kaikavus in ShfihnSmah) and Kdyva TJ^am, 
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He IS one of the great heroes of the Iranians, and believe 
ed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later Indian li- 
terature, he is identified with Shuhra^ the planet Venus, and 
said to have been during his life time the Guru (prophet, 
teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies of the gods. 
But he is not viewed in this light in the ancient Vedic songs. 
There he is associated with the god Indra, who calls 
himself, Kfiivya Ugana (Rigv. 4,26,1.), and is invoked by the 
name “ Kavi U^ana'' (Rv. 1,130,9.). This Kavya U 5 anS 
(it means : U^und, son of Kavi) has installed Agni as a High- 
priest for mankind (8,23,17.) ; he led the heavenly cows (the 
clouds) to pasturage (1,83,5.), made Indra’s iron club, by which 
the god killed his enemy Vritra. In the Bhagavad Gita (10,27-) 
he is considered as the first of the poets, wherefore Krishna, who 
calls himself the first in every particular branch, identifies him- 
self witliUganas. According to the Mahfibharata (1,2544), he 
has four sons, who bring sacrifice for the Asuras. In the 
Iranian legend he does not appear as blameless ; he is said to 
have been so proud and selfconceited, as to the endeavour to fly 
up to heaven for which arrogance he was then severely punished. 

The name Ddfiava is in both the Vedas and Zend Avesta 
given to enemies with whom wars are to be waged. Compare Yt 
5,73. and Atharva Veda 4,24,2. In the Rigveda it is often a 
name of the archdemon Vritra, with whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend on Tistrya (sec pag. 181) some of the particulars, 
relating to Indra and Briha^pati in the Vedas mayCe recognized. 
Tistrya cannot bring the rain from the lake Vouru Kasha over 
the earth, if not assisted by the prayers of men. In the same 
way Indra cannot release the celestial cows (the clouds) from the 
rocky hole, whither they are carried by demons, without the 
assistance of Brihaspati, who is the representative of the prayers 
sent up by men to the gods, and the personification of their 
devotion and meditation. ^ 

{c) SACRIFICIAL RITES. 

Although sacrifices are reduced to a few rites in theParsee 
religion now-a-days, we may discover, in comparing them with 
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the sacrificial customs of the* Brahmans, a great similarity and 
even identity of both. 

I point out here some of the most striking similarities. 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas and the 
Zend Avesta will observe the identity of a good many terms 
referring to priestly functions. The very name for “ priest*’ in 
the Zend Avesta, dthrava^ is to be recognized in the atharvan 
of the Vedas, by which word a Fire, and Soma priest there 
is meant. The Vedic words isMi (a series of invocations of 
several deities, accompanied by the offering of the sacrificial 
cakes, the so called Puroda^a) and dliuli (the invocation of one 
deity with the offering, witliin the limits of tlie ishti) are to be 
recognized in hti and dzidti of the Zend Avesta, where 'the 
original peculiar moaning is lost and only the general “ gift” 
and “ invocation, praise” has remained. The particular names 
of several officiating priests at tlie time of performing a solemn 
ceremony are the same. The Ilolar i. e. the reciter of the 
mantras of Rigveda, is identical with the Zciota priest, while 
the Adhvanju or managing priest, who is to prepare all for the 
Hotar, is the same with the llathivi (now called Raspi), who 
is only the servant of the Zaota or chief priest. In the 
^.raosJidvdressa, wlio represents the angel Seroshj the Prati^ 
prasthdta of the Brahmanic sacrifices may be discovered ; because 
this priest is holding in his hand a wooden sword during the 
time of sacrifice to drive away the evil spirits, which weapon is 
constantly ascribed to Serosh for the same purpose (see pag. 
171-)' ih^ Atarevahsho e. who has charge of the pot in 

♦ Most of the Vedic sacrifices are still in use. 

Those Brahmans, who perform all the sacrifices, required for going to heaven, accord- 
ing to the Vedic system, are called Agnihotris. Their number was very large at the 
time of the Peishwas and is even now considerable in some of the native states, a», 
for instance, in the dominions of the Gaiewar at Baroda. The performance of the 
manifold sacrifices enjoined to the Agnihotris or the strict followers of the Vedic 
religion, entails too much expenses upon an individual, as to be performed by many 
without public support. The Peishwas used to support them. Among all the 
A gnihotris (about 12-15) who presented themselves at the late Dakshina meeting at 
Poona (between the 15th November and 15th December 1861), I found only one (he 
was from Sattara) who had performed all the numerous sacrifices some of which require 
from 6 to 12 days for their performance and an outlay of many thouancU of Rupees. 
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which thefire is, we find the Agnidhra (who holds the fire) 
of tbo Brahmans. 

The Izcsline ceremony, as performed by the Parseo priests 
now-a-days (see pag. 132), contains all the elements, of which the 
different parts (4 or 7) of the Jyotishtoma cycle of sacrifices, the 
prototype of all the Soma sacrifices, is composed. The Agnishtoma 
(i. e. praise of Agni, the tire), which is the opening sacrifice of 
this cycle, and indispensable for every Agnihotri, to gain the 
object wished for, viz. heaven, bears particularly a resemblance to 
the performance of Izeshne. Of course, the whole ceremony is 
much shortened and the rites changed in accordance with the 
more enlightened and luimano spirit of the Zoroastrian religion. 
In the Agnishtoma four goats must be killed and their flesh is 
partly offered to the gods by throwing it into Agni, the fire, who 
is the mediator between gods and men, partly to be eaten by the 
sacrificer and the priests. During the Izeshne ceremony no 
animal is to be killetl ; only hair of an ox is to be placed in a 
small vessel and together with the other things to be shown to 
the fire. This is now-a-days the only remainder of the animals 
sacrificed at this occasion ; formerly they used a piece of meat 
besides. This Piir6da(;a of the Brahmans, or the solemn 
sacrificial cakes, which must be offered to diflferent deities in a 
certain order, under the recital of two mantras for each diety, is 
changed into a flat kind of bread (similar to a cake), called 
Damn, The fresh milk, required at the time of performing the 
Upasad ceremony (see pag. 228.), is to be recognized in the gdus 
jivya (see pag. 132). Ghee, butter, etc. required for less 
important ceremonies at the time of Agnishtoma (when making 
the so called Praydjas for the 6 seasons) are represented by the 
gdu8--hudhdo (see pag. 132). The Zaothrd or consecrated water 
is required at the commencement of the Brahmanic sacrifices 
also, where it is called ndaha i^dnta. 

The chief part of the offerings in both the Jyotishtoma sacri- 
fices and the Izeshne ceremony, is the juice of the Soma plant. 
In both the plant itself (the Brahmans use the stalks of the 
Pfltika, which is the substitute for the original Soma, the Parsees 
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the branches of a particular tree) in its natural state is brought 
to tlie sacred spot, where the ceremony is to take place, and there 
the juice extracted under the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice as well as tlie vessels required, are 
somewhat different, but, on a closer enquiry, an original identity 
may be recognized. The Brahmans beat the stalks of the plant 
which are placed on a large flat stone with another smaller stone 
till they form one lump ; this is then put into a vessel and water 
poured over it. After some time, this water which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a cloth, which serves as a 
strainer, into another vessel. Tlie Parsee priests use instead of 
stones an iron mortar with a beater$ where the branches of the 
Homa i)lant together with one of the pomegranate tree are 
bruised, and pour then water over them to obtain the juice which 
is strained by means of a flat vessel with nine holes. This juice 
(Parahaoma) has a yellow colour, and only very little of it is 
drunk by one of the two priests (the Z^la) who must be present, 
whereas all the Brahmanic priests (IG in number), whose ser- 
vices arerequired at the Jyotishtoma, must drink, and some of the 
chief priests (such as the Adhvaryu and IJotar) even a very large 
quantity. Tlie Parsee priests never throw any thing of the juice 
into the fire, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing it from 
variously shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before tliey are 
allowed to taste “ tlie sweet liquor.” The Parsee priests show 
it only to the fire, and then drink it. Afterwards the juice is 
prepared for a second time by the Chief priest (Zota) and then 
thrown into a well. Tlieso two preparations of the Iloma juice 
correspond to the morning libation {prdtah Savana) and midday 
libation {madhyandina Savana) of the Brahmans ; for the third, 
or evening libation, there was no room in the Parsee ritual, 
because no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed at evening 
or night time. 

The Barsom {Baregma) or the bundle of twigs, which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Izeshne, is to be traced to 
one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. It has 
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as yet erroneously been identified with the Barliis or sacred grass 
(Kuslia grass is taken) of the Brahmans, which they spread at 
their sacrifices as a seat for the gods who are expected to come. 
But its close connection with the Izeshne ceremony, and the 
circumstance, that wood (branches of a particular tree) and no 
grass, is taken, and that these branches are laid on a stand, not 
spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion, that it does not 
represent the seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha grass does. 
It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite at the great Soma 
sacrifices, which is as yet not known, but on which I had an 
opportunity of obtaining oral information. At the time of 
the Soma libation (called Savanct) which is to be performed 
three times on the same day from 8-12 A. M. (morning libation), 
]-5 P. M. (midday libation), G-11 P. M, (evening libation), the 
three Samaveda priests, the Udgfitar, the Prastolar, and the 
Pratiliartar, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be 
placed into a certain order when chanting the sacred Sfimans 
(verses of the SSrnaveda). They use for this purpose the wood 
of the Udumbara tree and call them hiislia which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In Aguish toma 15 such 
sticks are required at the morning libation, 17 at noon, and 21 
at evening ; in other sacrifices, as Aptoryama, even a much larger 
number of such sticks is required. Those three singers must 
chant then successively, one by one, in a very solemn manner, 
the five parts,* into which every Sainan, or verse adapted for 
singing, is divided at certain sacrifices whilst putting some of the 
sticks into a proper order. This ceremony is considered to bo 
most essential, and without observing it, or performing it properly, 
all effect of the Samans which are believed to carry up the sacri- 
ficer to heaven (the most important of all is called Bathantaram^ 
i. e. carriage), is lost. 

At the same time, there is another peculiar custom to be 

* Such Samans are called pctnchahlidhtika i. e. divided into the five parts, viz : 
Prastdva (prelude), VdgUha (the principal part, to be chanted by the Udg^tar), 
Fratihdra (response), Upadrava (little finale) and Nidhana (great finale, to be 
chanted by all three). I sh«ll treat more fully of the subject in the second volume of 
my edition of the Ait<treya Brahmanatu, 
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observed, which may be traced in the Tasna also. As soon as 
the singers have chanted their verse, one of the Hotars must 
repeat a series of mantras (not in the usual way of repetition, 
but in one approaching the recital of the Yajurvada), from the 
Rigveda, to praise and extol the SStnan, which ceremony is called 
Shastram. At the end of the different IlSs of the Yasna, chie8y 
its Gatha portion, verses of these songs are often invoked like 
divine beings, and in page 169 (Yas. 19, 6.), we have seen, that 
it is considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, after having repeated it. 

In regard to the division of the Sdmans into five parts, I may 
remark that tlie Ahuna vairya prayer, which is for the Parsees 
of a similar importance, as the Rathantarain Saman was for the 
Vedic Brailimans, was divided into five parts also (see pag. 169). 

In the AfrigSii ceremony of the Parsees (see pag. 199) there 
may be discovered a recollection of the Brahmanic Apri ceremony 
(see Aitareya Brahmana 2, 4. pag. 28 of my edition), which is 
preparatory to the killing and offering of the sacrificial goats. 
The name is the same : d-prl in Sanscrit, d-fri in Zend (the 
formula used is dfrindmi), which literally means “ to invite,” by 
which invitation always the name of the being, or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must be mentioned. 
The Parsees mention the name of a deceased, or of an angel, the 
Brahmans the names of different deities* (tliere are eleven 
invocations), who are expected to come and relish in tlie meal 
prepared for them. These solemn invitations being accompanied 
with a blessing, the Parsees understand by tliis ceremony a 
benediction, which form it seems to have assumed at a very early 
time. 

The Darga pdrnama isJili (new and full moon sacrifice) seems 
to correspond with the Dardn ceremony of the Parsees. Both 
are very simple ; the Brahmans use chiefly the Purodasha, or 
sacrificial cakes, the Parsees the sacred bread (Darun) which 
corresponds to the Purodasha. 

« See Y&8ka*8 Ninxkta 8,4<— 21, and Max MuUer, Hietorj of Ancient Saneetlt 
Literature pag, 463-<-67. 
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Tho Chdttirmdsya ishtU or the sacrifice, brought to four months, 
or two seasons, corresponds to the Gahfinbar ceremony of the 
Parsees which is celebrated six times a year. Sacrificing of 
animals was essential for the proper performance of them among 
the Parsees until late ; so it is with the Brahmans also. But 
as to animal sacrifice, there is always a great difierence between 
the Brahmanic and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must 
throw some parts of the slaughtered animal, as the vapd (the 
peritoneum), into the fire, while the Parsees simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it as a solemn meal, without throwing anything 
into the fire. At such an occasion even the Brahmans now-'R- 
days eat some flesh also. 

{d) RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, DOMESTIC RITES,. 
COSMOG RAPHICAL OPINIONS. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be discovered 
in respect to observances, domestic rites, etc., I must refrain here 
from giving a full account of all particulars to avoid unnecessary 
diffuseness. A few striking points of coincidence may suffice. 

With the great purification ceremony (see pag. 2 1 1) by means of 
cow-urine, called gomest^ as practised by the Parsees up to this 
day, a similar observance of the Brahmans is to be compared. 
They use, in order to remove all impurity from the interior body, 
the so called PancJiagavyam i. e. five things proceeding from 
the most sacred animal, the cow, one of which is her urine. 
This custom comes from the most ancient times, where this liquid 
was regarded as a very effective remedy against any disorder of 
the bodily organs. Such means as cow dung, and cow urine 
are applied also on the continent in Europe by peasant physicians 
up to our time. 

To the Parsees, as well as to the Brahmans, the investiture 
with the sacred thread (called kosii by the Parsees, aiwydonhanem 
in the 2^nd Avesta) is enjoined as a religious duty. As long as 
this ceremony has not been performed one is no real member of 
either the Brahmanic or Zoroastrian Community. The time for 
performing it goes among the Brahmans from the 8th to 16tb 
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year (see YSjnavalkya 1,14,37*) ; the Parsees are invested with 
the Kosti in the seventh year. 

In regard to the funeral rites of both, some similarities may 
be pointed out. After the death of a man, Brahmans as well as 
Parsees must pray to raise the soul of the deceased up to heaven, 
which is the so called third day’s ceremony of the Parsees. On 
the tenth day after the death, the Parsees perform a certain 
ceremony (Izeshne is read), and the Brahmans make the 
important ceremony of Kdkasparga^ that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the whole 
world into seven Dvipas, the Parsees into seven Kishvars 
{Karshvare in Zend) i. e. Zones. Both acknowledge a central 
mountain, which called by the former Meru^ by the latter Alhorj 
{Hard lerexaiti in Zend). 

2.— ORIGIN OF THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. 
ZARATHUSTRA SPITIMA. HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established in the preceding paragraph the fact 
ot a close and intimate connection having once existed between 
the religion of the Parsees and that of the Brahmans, I proceed 
to trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion and characterize the 
period at which it must have arisen. 

(a) TRACES TO BE FOUND IN BOTH THE VEDAS 
AND ZEND AVESTA. 

In the Vedas, as well as in the earlier portions of the Zend 
Avesta(see the G^thas), there are sufficient traces to be discovered, 
that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a vital struggle against 
that form of the Brahmanic religion, which it had assumed at a 
certain early period. Both creeds are known as diametrically 
opposed to one another in both scriptures. One. is called 
the belief of the Asuras (Ahura in Zend), the other that 
of the Devas. This circumstance cannot be merely fortuitous, 
the less, as we find used the word Asura in the earliest Vedic 
hymns (see pag. 226.), in a perfectly good sense, and as name of 
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the several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows, that there 
must liave been once a vital struggle between the professors of 
the Deva and those of the Ahiira-religion, in consequence of 
which the originally good meaning of Asura was subsequently 
changed to a bad one. 

If it is, therefore, impossible to deny the existence of the origi- 
nal close connection between the Deva and Asura religions, some 
might, however, be inclined to doubt, whether the adherents of the 
Deva religion actually have been the direct ancestors of the present 
Brahmans. It is tru^, the words deva^ and the cognate word 
dydus^ are found in most of the x\riau languages in the meaning 
of “ heaven,” or “ divine being,” and the Deva worshippers, 
combatted by the Zoroastrians, might bo another kindred tribe 
of the Arian stock, different from the Brahmans. But the fact, 
that several of the Brahmanic devas, are mentioned by their very 
names in the Zend Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever, that the 
opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the ancient 
Brahmans ; for the names of the devas, mentioned in the Zend 
Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, K&satya, are purely Brahmanic 
and unknown to any other nation of the Arian stock. 

We have seen above that not all names of Indian 
gods were entered into the list of the Zoorastrian devas or 
devils, but some of them retained their old dignity by being 
transformed, in accordance with the new spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion, from gods into angels (Yazatas). Their very’names are 
also identical with those of some Yedic deities, such as Aryaman, 
Mitra, Aramati, etc. 

Some of the ancient gods occur by one name in the list of 
angels, by another in that of the devils. So is, for instance, the 
Zoroastrian devil, Indra, under his other name, Verethraghna 
(VritrahS.), one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 
(pag. 193.) 


• It is best preserved in the Litthuaninn diewas, god, and in Latin deus. The 
cognate dydffs ** heaven,*' is extant in the Grecian Zeus^ gen. DioSt and the name of 
an ancient Tentonio god Tiu« preserved in the word ** Tnesday" (in Anglo>sazon : 

Tiv€$ D<BgJ» 
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These facts throw some light upon the age, at which that grand 
religious combat was fought, the consequence of which was the 
entire separation of the ancient Iranians from the Brahmans, and 
the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion. It must have taken 
place at^the time when Indra was the chief god of the Brahmans. 
This was the case at that early period to which we must 
assign the composition of the majority of the Vedic hymns, 
before the Brahmans had immigrated into Uindostan Proper. 
In the post-Vedic period, whose events called into existence 
the great epic poems Mahabharata and Ramayana, we find 
his place at the head of the gods occupied by tlie Trinifirti : 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, which idea is utterly strange to the 
Vedic hymns. The Trimurti never being alluded to in the 
Zend Avesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a much 
earlier date. 

Before I proceed to fix the probable age of the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, I must adduce some facts to be derived 
from passages of the Vedas and the Gathas, which throw much 
light upon this difficult subject. 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by the 
names Kaoi, Karapan and Uc/ikhs in the Gathas (see Yas. 
32,14 ; 46,1 1 ; 44,20 ; 48,10 ; 51,14.). The first is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Vedic songs, the third is there occasionally 
to be met with also, and of the second name, the verb (Italpa^^ 
ya/i)* and noun [kalpa) arc very frequently employed. Kavi 
which means in the classical Sanscrit “ poet,** is in the Vedic 
songs the name of seers and priests (Rigv. 1 , 1 28.8. 1 42,8. 1 88, 1 .) ; 
by drinking the “ delicious,” but intoxicating. Soma juice, the 
power of Kavi is attainable (1,91,14.); the word, therefore, is 
applied to the Soma priest (9,37,6.72,6.) ; these Kavis or seers 
being believed to be in possession of divine revelation and secret 
wisdom, they were consulted as prophets (1,164,6. 7,86,3.). 
The gods themselves, chiefly Agni, are called by this name 
(2,23,1. 3,14,1.), which circumstance clearly shows, that it was 

* The foniid Z, being completely unknown to the Zend language, is there always 
represented by r. 
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a higli title, which could be given only to the heads and spiritual 
guides of the ancient Brahmanic community. 

Synonymous with this name is U^ij\ which exactly corresponds 
to ugikhs (nom. Yas. 44,20.) in the GSthas. It means a wise 
intelligent man, as one may see from such passages as Rigv. 2,2 1 ,6. 
10,4G,2. and ShankhSyana’s Grihya Sutra 6,12,19. where it 
changes place with “ Kavi,” as is the case in Yas. 44,20 also. 

By KarapanS^ who are mentioned together with the Kdvayas 
in the GEtlias, we must understand chiefly the sacrificial priests, 
the performers of the sacrifices, those men wlio are known now-a- 
days to the Brahmans by the name of Shrotriyas. As to its 
grammatical formation, this word is derived from a root karap^ 
which wholly corresponds to the Sanscrit root halp^ “ to perform 
a ceremony,” whence the word kalpa i. e. the ritual, the doctrine 
of the ceremonies, is derived. Karapano, therefore, means really 
* performer of sacrificial rites.* 

Those two names, Kavi and Karapan, designate in the fullest 
sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of the Deva religion, 
who tried to put down the worshippers of the Ahurainazda re- 
ligion, and we necessarily find, therefore, a bad meaning attached 
to them in the Gathas. This appears the moro 
as the word kavi itself forms part of highly celebrated personages 
of the Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi Husrava (Kai Khosru), 
Kavi Kav&ta (Kai KobSd), Kavi Vistilspa (Kai GustSsp) etc., 
and has become, in its derived adjectival form “ Kajanian,” the 
name of a whole lineage of the ancient Bactrian rulers. 

Here naturally the question arises, how could a word, which 
marked the bitterest enemies of the Zoroastrian religion, be 
applied to kings, who were like Kavi VistSspa, believed to be its 
staunchest friends and protectors ? The only answer to be 
given, is, that before the outbreak of the schism, when the 
Iranians and Brahmans lived peacefully together, the Kavis were 
at the head of both communities, and that on account of their 
violent opposition to the religions and social reforms, which were 
adopted by some of the Arian tribes, the Iranians, their very 
name was branded and became a word of abomination with the 
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Zoroastrians. But the word having been already too closely con- 
nected with their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epitliet of some of their greatest horoes and kings, it was difficult, 
nay impossible, to expunge it in its good and high sense entirely 
from the language. The adversaries of the Kavis, therefore, 
must rest satisfied with a slight change of the hateful word, when 
it was to be applied in the good meaning. Thus we find actually 
in the old passages this word, if forming part of the names of the 
great Iranian heroes and kings, changed from its only true and 
original form Kavi into Kavdy as, for instance, Kavd Vistdspa^ 
instead of Kavi VistcUpa.^ 

Now this word Kavd became a party name, denoting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find it 
unmistakeably employed in the ancient Vedic songs. Kavdsakha 
or Kavdri or Kavainn^ which all mean “ followers of Kav& or 
adherents to Kava,” are names, given to the enemies of Indra and 
the despisers of his sacred drink (Soma). In one passage 
(Rigv. 5,34,3.) this Kavd salcJia is even called a maghavd^ by 
which name the disciples and earliest followers of Zarathustra 
are denoted (see pag, 160.) in the Gfithas. Indra is said there to 
turn out the Magliava, who follows the Kava party, from his 
possession, which refers to the settlements {(jatUhas) of the 
Iranians. 

That Zarathustra’s attacks were really directed against the 
Soma sacrifices of tlio Brahmans, undeniably follows from several 
passages of the Guthas (32,3.48,10. see above). This is not to 
be wondered at, if we bear in mind, that the Indian tribes as 
described in the ancient songs of the Vedas, never engaged them- 
selves in their frequent predatory excursions for robbing cows, 
horses, sheep, etc. without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a solemn Soma feast. The 
Karapans dressed it in the due manner, and the Kavis composed 
or applied those verses, which were best calculated to induce 
Indra to accept the invitation. The Kavis were believed to 

* Set all the particnlan ia my work on the 04tha« 1. pif. 17d,80.*and II. pif. 
388-41. 
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recognize by certain marks the arrival of the god. After he had 
enjoyed the sweet beverage, the delicious honey, and was sup- 
posed to be totally inebriated, then the Kavis promised victory. 
The inroads were undertaken, headed by those Kavis who had 
previously intoxicated themselves, and they appear to have been 
in most cases successful. The Iranian settlers, who had to suffer 
so much from these attacks (see pag. 164.), ascribed the success 
to those Soma sacrifices, which, therefore, must have been an 
object of abomination and horror to them. But the belief in the 
great efficacy of such a ceremony, as the solemn squeezing and 
preparing of the Soma juice, being too deeply rooted in the minds 
of the Iranians, as well as in those of tlie ancient Indians, the 
Iranians left only the old Arian fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance witii the spirit of tlieir new religicm (see pag. 239.) 
As we have seen, Zarathustra Spitama himself never mentions 
this reformed Homa (Soma) ceremony in the Gathas ; it is 
doubtful, therefore, whether it existed at his time, or, if so, 
whether he approved of it. It is true, legends were afterwards 
circulated, that he himself had given his sanction to this 
ceremony, as tlie reader will liave Joanit from the Uoma Yasht 
(see pag. 166 — 68). 

Having established now beyond any doubt, ns I think, the 
fact, that the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence of a 
serious conflict of the Iranians with those Arian brother tribes 
which immigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose leaders 
became in later times the founders of Brahmanism, the questions 
as to the causes of this religious schism, the leader of the 
succeeding party, and the time at which this great event happened, 
are to be decided. 

(h) CAUSES OF THE SCHISM. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may readily be learnt 
from the more ancient pieces of the Zend Avesta, chiefly from 
the GS.thas. They were both of social and political, and religious 
nature. The Arian tribes, after they had left their original 
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home, which was in all likelihood a cold country (see the reports 
on it in the first and second Fargards of the Yendidad), led 
mainly a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally^ some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we find the 
ancient Arian society throughout the earlier Vedic period, and 
the Brahmanic tribes were given to the nomadic life, as long as 
they occupied the upper part of the Punjfib, whence they then 
immigrated into Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom 
we may style the proper Iranians, became soon weary of these 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such places 
between the Oxus and Yaxartes rivers, and the highland of 
Bactria, as were deemed fit for permanent settlements^ they left 
the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother tribes, and 
became agriculturists. In consequence of this change, the 
Iranians estranged themselves from the other Arian tribes, which 
still clung to the ancestoral occupation, and allured by the hope 
of making booty, regarded those settlements as the best fitted 
objects for their excursions and warfages. How frequent these 
attacks upon the property of the Mazdayasnas from the part of 
the Deva worshippers must have been, the reader might have 
learnt from the formula, by which the Deva worshippers left 
their religion, and entered the community of the Iranians (see 
pag. 163 165), and from some verses of the G&thas (chiefly Yas. 
32 and 46). 

The success of the attacking Deva worshippers was, as we have 
seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras), and sacrificial skill. 
Their religion, therefore, must become an object of hatred in the 
eyes of the Iranians, though they were well aware, that it was 
closely related to their own, or even to a certain extent identical 
with it. The religion, therefore, was to be totally changed, in 
order to break up all communication whatever with the devastators 
of their settlements. The Deva religion was branded as the source 
of all mischief and wickedness, and instead of it, the Ahura religi- 
on of agriculture was instituted, which separated them thenceforth 
for ever from their Brahmanic brothers. 

If we ask, as to who instituted this Ahura religion, we can hardly 
32 
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believe, that it is the work of a siogle man only, though it is not 
to be denied that the peculiar form which it assumed is mainly 
due to one great personage, viz. 

fc) ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA. 

In the Gathas we find Zarathustra alluding to old re- 
velations (Yas 46,6.), and praising the wisdom of the Soshy- 
antost i. e. fire priests (46,3. 48,12). He exhorts his party 
to respect and revere the Angra (43,15.) i. e. the Angiras of the 
Vedic songs, who formed one of the most ancient and celebrated 
priestly families of the ancient Arians, and who seem to be more 
closely connected with the ante Zoroastrian form of the Parses 
religion, than any other of the later Brahmanic families. These 
Angiras are often mentioned together with the Atharvans or 
fire priests, which word (in the form dthrava) is the general name 
given to the priest caste in the Zend Avesta, and are regarded 
in the Vedic literature as the authors of the Atharva Veda 
which is directly called the Veda of the AtharvSngiras, or 
Atharvana, or Angirasa veda, i. e. Veda of the Atharvans or 
Angiras.* This work was for a long time not acknowledged as 
a proper Veda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which 
chiefly consist in spells, charms, curses, mantras for killing 
enemies etc., were mostly strange to the three other Vedas, which 
alone originally were required for sacrifices. In comparing its 
contents with some passages of the Yashts and the Vendid^d, 
we may discover a great similarity. 

Although a closer connection between the ante Zoroastrian 
and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion is hardly to be 
doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the magical part 
which was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the very sub- 
stance and nature of the Zoroastrian religion. 

In all likelihood, as the names Atharvana and Angirasa*’ 
i, 6. firepriests indicates, the fireworship was a characteristic 
feature of this ancient religion. 


* See Max Muller, History of Ancient Sancrit literature pag. 448. 
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The Soshyantds or firepriests, who seem to be identical with 
the Atliarvans, are to be regarded as the real predecessors of 
Zarathustra Spitama, who paved the way for the grand religious 
reforn), carried out by the latter. It is distinctly said (Yas. 53,2.), 
that the good Ahura religion was revealed to them, and that 
they professed it in opposition to the Deva religion, like Zara- 
thustra himself and his disciples (Tas. 12,7- see pag. 164), 
These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as the founders 
of the Ahura religion who first introduced agriculture and 
made it a religious duty, and commenced war against the Deva 
religion. 

The struggle might have been lasting even for several cen- 
turies, before Zarathustra Spitaraa, ordered by a divine'coramand, 
to strike a death blow on idolatry and banish it for ever from 
his native soil, appeared in Iran. But the decisive step of 
separating the contending parties completely from one another, 
and establishing a new community, governed by new laws, was 
made by Zarathustra Spitama. He, therefore, has at least claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the proper Mazdayasna or Parsee 
religion, which absorbed the old Ahura religion of the ancient 
fire-priests. He himself was one of the Soshyaiitos or firepriests, 
because we find him, when standing before the sacred fire, 
deliver his speeches and receiving answers from Ahuramazda out 
of the sacred flames. 

As to his life, almost all is enshrouded in darkness, to dispel 
which will be for ever a work of impossibility, should no authen- 
tical historical records be discovered in Bactria, his home. The 
reports regarding him, given by the Greeks and Romans (see the 
first Essay and my Lecture on the origin of the Parsee religion 
pag. 6), are as unhistorical and legendary as those to be found in 
the majority of the Zend books themselves. In the Vendidad 
andthe Yashts (see pag. 191.), he is represented to us not as 
a historical, but as a dogmatical personality, stripped nearly of 
every thing that is peculiar to human nature, and vested with a 
supernatural and wholly divine power, standing next to God 
himself and being even elevated above the archangels. The 
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temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was threat- 
ened by the great prophet, formed a favourite subject of 
the traditional reports and legends. He was the abyss of all 
wisdom and truth and the master and head of the. whole 
living creation (see pag. 191.92.). 

The only source, whence to derive something like very scanty 
historical facts, is the old Tasna. In this part of the scripture 
only, he appears before our eyes as a real man, acting a great 
and prominent part in the history of his country, and even in the 
history of the whole human race in general. He was a member 
of the Spitama family, which name is given to the Sechatdspas 
also (Yas. 46,15.), who seem, therefore, to have been his nearest 
relations. His father’s name was according to the younger 
Yasna and Vendidad Fourushdspa. Of his children only his 
daughter Pouruchista (Yas. 53,3.) is mentioned by the two 
names : Sechatagpdna SpiidmU which can be interpreted only 
as “ belonging to the Spitama family of the HSchatSspa lineage.” 
He was distinguished by the surname Zarathustra^ which the 
Greeks corrupted to “ Zarastrades, Zoroastres,” the Romans to 

Zoroaster,” by which name alone he is known to the Euro- 
peans, while the Persians and Parsees changed it to “ Zerdosht.” 
Although the original meaning of this name is uncertain,* yet 
it can hardly be doubted, that it was not the mere proper name 
of the founder of the Parsee religion, but denoted a certain high 
dignity, that of the Highpriest of a country. This follows 
clearly from Yas. 19 (see pag. 170), where the ** Zarathustra” 
is mentioned as the fifth head, in those countries, where there 
are four others of an inferior order, and as the fourth, where 
are only three others below him, and from the name Zarathus^ 
trdtemd. This word must mean according to grammar {tema is 
the superlative suf&x) “ the greatest or highest Zarathustra,” 
which denomination has only then a sense, when we assume 

* See my work on the G^thas IL peg. 245.4.6. note 1. where the different expla- 
nations given hitherto of the name are mentioned and refuted. The most probable 
meaning of ** Zarathustra*' is not “ the most excellent poet’* as I explained formerly, 
but * Senior, ChieT (in the spiritual sense) to be traced to the Sanscritj/oro^, which 
means in compositions ^ old ;** wtra then is vttara^ best, excellent. 
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several contemporaneous Zarathustras, at whose head he was 
placed. The name Zarathustra,” therefore, must have con- 
veyed in ancient times about the same sense, as the word Destur 
now-a-days, meaning the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The ZarathtisMimd then is to be 
compared with the Destur-i-DesturSn or Chief Highpriest. 
Even according to the notions of the modern Parsees, a Destur 
occupies a very high rank among them ; he is a ratu or head 
in the living creation, and in his praise and honor even cere- 
monies may be performed. 

A clear proof, that the word “ Zarathustra’^ itself was not 
deemed sufficient to distinguish once for all the prophet from 
other men, is, that generally his family name “ Spitama” is 
added, if he is spoken of. This circumstance implies distinctly, 
that there were other Zarathustras besides that one, who was 
distinguished by the name ‘ Spitama,’ and who alone was re- 
garded as the real founder of the Mazdayasna religion. 

His home seems to have been Bactria, which is called 
“ berelchdha ArmaiW" in the Gfi-thas, and Bdhhdhi (a corrup- 
tion of the former) in the Vendidad. In his own works he calls 
himself a manthran i. e. a reciter of mantras, a ddta i. e. 
messenger, sent by Ahuramazda, a speaker (maretan); he 
listens to the oracles given by the spirit of nature fgius urvajj 
and sacred words are revealed to him by Ahuramazda through 
the flames. 

His doings being best to be learnt from the extracts of the 
G&thas which 1 have given above, I refrain here from ex- 
patiating on them and confine myself to a few remarks on his age 
only. 


(d) ZARATHUSTRA’S AGE. 

The accounts given of the time, when he is said to have flou- 
rished, differ so widely from one another, that it is impossible 
to fix exactly the era when he was living. Tlie Greeks and 
Romans make him very ancient. Xanthos of Lydia (470 B. C.), 
the earliest Grecian writer, who mentions Zoroaster, says, that 
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he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war (about 1800 
B. C.). Aristotle and Eudoxus place his era even at 6000 
years before PlatOi others 6000 years before the Trojan war 
(see Pliny Historia Naturalis XXX. 1-3.). Berosos, the 
Babylonian historian, makes him a King of the Babylonians, 
and the founder of a dynasty, which reigned between 2200 and 
2000 B. C. over Babylon. 

The Parsees believe, that their prophet lived at the time of 
Darius* father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with Kava 
Vistaspa of the Zend Avesta or Kai Gustasp of the ShShn&mah, 
and place his era accordingly at 550 B. C. But how groundless 
this supposition is, I have shown in my lecture on the origin of 
the Parsee religion (pag. 17.18.) to which I refer the reader. 
That even the ancient Persians were quite uncertain as to who 
this Hystaspes has been, one may clearly see from the passage 
of Agathias communicated above (pag. 8.9.). Darius’ father, 
Hystaspes (Vistf^spa), and the Kava YistIUpa of the Zend 
Avesta, who is known in the ShShn^mah as Kai Gustasp, are 
two utterly distinct persons, who have nothing in common but 
the name, which is entirely fortuitous. 

In comparing the accounts of the Greeks about the early era 
of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original texts of the 
Parsee scripture, we must believe them to be much -more 
trustworthy and reliable than the opinions held by the modern 
Parsees. There can be no doubt whatever, that Zarathustra 
Spitama, the founder of the Parsee religion, lived at a very 
early period, because the grand religious movement, of which 
he was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas. Of his high antiquity at least two 
significant traces may even 'be discovered in the present Zend 
Avesta. Firstly, as we have seen in the 27th paragraph of the 3d 
Essay, he stands at the head of the extensive Zend literature, 
which required centuries for its growth, and which was already 
complete about 400 B. G. Secondly, he is expressly called 

the celebrated in Afr^ana (Yas. 9,14.), that means, 

the celebrated in the Arian home” whence the Iranians and 
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Indians emigrated in times immemorial. This title certainly 
had not been given to him, had his followers not believed him 
living at that early time. Under no circumstances, we can 
assign to him a later date than 1000 B. C., and 1 am even not 
disinclined to place his era much earlier and make him a con- 
temporary of Moses. Pliny, who compares both, Moses and 
Zoroaster, whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of 
magic rites, goes much farther in stating, that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis XXX. 
2). The contusion of opinions regarding his age, was, no doubt, 
mainly caused by the appellative name “ Zarathustra*’ i. e. 
Highpriest, which was taken afterwards as the only proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion, that he was born at 
Ragha {Rai near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance, that 
according to Yasna 19 (see pag. 170.) this large town seems 
to have been governed by the Zarathustras themselves ; it was 
therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian country. 

3.— ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA’S THEOLOGY AND 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARSEE RELIGION. 

Having shown in the preceding paragraph the historical origin 
of the Zoroastrian religion, I proceed to point out the new 
thoughts, theological and philosophical, which he introduced 
into the world, and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and exercised a lasting 
influence on the history of the human mind. 

His real doctrines, untouched by the speculations of later 
ages, can be learnt only from the old Yasna, chiefly from the 
G&thas. The leading idea of ids theology was Monotheism^ i. e. 
that there are not many gods, but only one, and the principle 
of his speculative philosophy Dualism^ i. e. the supposition of 
two primeval causes of the real world and of the intellectual, 
while his moral philosophy was moving in the Triad of thought, 
word, and deed. In respect to the early period, at which he 
must have lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted with 
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any thing like philosophical speculation, we cannot expect him 
to have established a complete and developed system of philo- 
sophical thoughts, which can even not be said of Plato ; but 
those few ideas, which may be discovered in his sayings, show, 
that he was a great and deep thinker, who stood far above his 
contemporaries, and even the most enlightened men of many 
subsequent centuries. The great fame he enjoyed even with 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, who were so proud of their 
own learning and wisdom, is a suflScient proof of the high and 
pre-eminent position, he must have occupied once in the history 
of the human mind. 

(a) ZARATHUSTRA’S MONOTHEISM. 

That his theology was mainly based on monotheism, one may 
easily ascertain from the Gathas chiefly from the second 
(see pag. 146-158). His predecessors, the Soshyanto 
seem to have been worshipping a plurality of good spirits, 
whom they called AhuraSy i. e. the living ones who were opposed 
to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with this indistinct ex- 
pression of the Divine Being, reduced this plurality to an unity. 
The new name, by which he called the Supreme Being, was 
Ahurd mazdao which means “ that Ahura who is called Mazd&o.” 
Mazddo which has been compared with the Vedic medhds i. e. 
wise (applied to priests : skilful, who are able to make every 
tiling^ means either “joint Creator,” or “Creator of ail” (seethe 
note to pag. 100.). Those Ahuras, who were regarded as crea- 
tive powers, might have been called by the name mazddo (we 
find the plural : mazddonhd Yas. 45,1.) already by the Sosh- 
yantSs. But they had no clear conception of the nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama combined 
both names, which were formerly’ quite loose, and not intimately 
connected with each other, to one : Ahurdmauddo^ yet they 
were not considered as a compound, because we find both its 
constituent parts subject to inflection (e. g. ahurdi mastddi dative, 
not : Ahura^aaddi) ; one of them ManddOf was the chief 
name, the other ahura the adjectival epithet. But in conse- 
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quence of their being jointly employed to express the name of 
the Supreme Being, they were then afterwards made a compound, 
as we may distinctly see from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achemenidian Kings, where he is generally called Auramaxda^ 
only the latter part of the word being subject to inflection, while 
both words only in a few instances are inflected. In the Sassa- 
nian times the name was changed to Ahurmazd^ and in modern 
Persian to Hormazd or Ormazd^ which form is used by the 
Parsees now-a-days. In the G§.thas we find both words fre- 
quently separated, and promiscuously emgloyed to express the 
name “ god but no difference of meaning is attached to either. 
In translating then Ahura ^lay best be rendered by living” 
and mazddo by “ wise” or “ Creator of universe.” 

Zarathustra Spitarna's conception of Ahuramazda as the Su- 
preme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of EloMm (god) 
or Jehovah^ which we find in the books of the Old Testament, 
Ahuramazda is called by him “ the Creator of the earthly and 
spiritual life, the Lord of the whole universe at whose hands 
are all the Creatures.” He is the light and the source of light ; 
he is the wisdom and intellect. He is in possession of all good 
tilings, spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind ( Vohu 
mand), immortality (ameretdt), wholesomeness (haurvatdt), the 
best truth (asha vahista), devotion and piety (Armaiti) 2 ini. 
abundance of every earthly good* (Khshathra vairya). All 
these gifts he grants to the righteous pious man, who is pure in 
thoughts, words, and deeds. But he, as the ruler of the whole 
universe, does not only reward the good, but he is a punisher 
of the wicked at the same time (see Yas. 43,6). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work (Yas. 
48,4. pag. 159.61,6 pag. 160). A separate evil spirit of 
equal power with Ahuramazda, and always opposed to him is 
entirely strange to Zarathustra*s theology, though the existence 
of such an opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians can be 
gathered from some later books, such as the Vendidad. 

Sw chiefly Tm. 4)r,l. (jNlf. 15®}. 
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(h) ZARATHUSTRA’S TWO PRIMEVAL PRINCIPLES. 

The opinion, so generelly believed now, that Zarathustra was 
preaching Dualism, that is to say, the supposition of two original 
independent spirits, a good and a bad one, utterly distinct from 
each other, and one counteracting the creation of the other, is 
owing to a confusion of his philosophy with Ins theology. Raving 
arrived at the grand idea of the unity, and indivisibility of the 
Supreme Being, he undertook to solve the great problem, on 
which so many a wise man of antiquity and even of modern times 
was engaged, viz, how are the imperfections discoverable in the 
world, the various kindS^of evils, wickedness and baseness, com- 
patible with the goodness, holiness and justice of God? The 
great thinker of so remote an antiquity solved the difficult ques- 
tion philosopliicaVy by tlie supposition of two primeval causes, 
which, though different, were united, and produced the world of 
the material things, as well as that of the spirit, which doctrine 
may best be learnt from Yas. 30 (see pag. J41-43). 

The one, who produced the reality {g'fiyct)^ is called vohu mmS 
i. e. good mind, the other, through whom the non-reality (ajyditi) 
origiimted, bears the name alcem man6 i. e. naught mind. All 
good, true, and perfect things, which ftdl under the category of 
“ reality,’* are the productions of the “ good mind,” while all 
that is bad and delusive, belonging to tlie sphere of “ non- 
reality,” is traced to the ** naught mind.” They are the two 
moving causes in the universe, united from beginning, and, 
therefore, called “ twins” {y€ma-yama^ twin, in Sanscrit). They 
are spread everywhere, in Ahuramazda, as well as in men. 

These two primeval principles, if supposed to be united in 
Ahuramazda himself, are not called vohu-mand and ahem mand, 
but gpentd mainyus i. e. white or holy spirit, and angro mainyus^ 
i. e. dark spirit. That AngrS mainyus is no separate being 
opposed to Ahuramazda, is unmistakeably to be gathered from 
Yas. 19,9. (see pag. 170), where Ahuramazda is mentioning 
his “ two spirits,” who are inherent to his own nature, and in 
other passages (Yas. 57. see pag. 170) distinctly called the 
two Creators*" the two masters” And, indeed, 
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we never find mentioned in the G&thas, AngrS mainyus as 
a constant opponent to Ahuramazda, as is the case in later 
writings. The evil, against which Ahurauiazda and all good 
men are fighting, is called : druhhs^ i. e. “ destruction** 
and “ lie,” which is nothing but a personification of the 
devas. The same expression for “ the evil,” spread in the world, 
we find in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, 
Angromainyus as the opponent of Ahuramazda is never men- 
tioned. God (Ahuramazda) is in the rock records of King 
Darius only one, as Jehovah in the Old Testament, having no 
adversary whomsoever. 

Speutomainyus was regarded as the author of all that is 
bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in nature, while 
Angromainyus called into existence all that is dark, and appa- 
rently noxious. Both are as inseparable, as day and night, and 
though opposed to each other, are indispensable for the preser- 
vation of creation. The bright spirit appears in the blazing 
flame, the presence of the dark is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Speutomainyus has created the light of the day, 
and Angromainyus the darkness of the night, the former 
awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them into sleep. 
Life is produced by Spentomainyus, but extinguished by Angro- 
inainyus, whose hands, by releasing the soul from the fetters of 
the body, enables her to go up to immortality and everlasting life. 

(c) DEVELOPMENT OF ZAKATIIUSTRA’S DOCTKINES OF 
THE SUPREME BEING. THE TWO SUPREME COUN- 
CILS.^ SEROSIL THE TIME WITHOUT BOUNDS. 

Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two creative 
spirits, wlu> form only two sides of the Divine Being, ^ut ijj 
the course of time, this doctrine of the great founder was, in 
consequence of misunderstandings, and false interpretations, 
changed and corrupted. Spentomainyus was taken as a name 
of Ahuramazda himself ; then, of course Angromainyus, by 
.becoming entirely separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded as 
the constant adversary of Ahuramazda, and thus the Dualisir^ 
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God and Devil, was called forth. Either was an independent 
ruler, one endeavouring to destroy the creation of the other, 
and thus both waging constantly war. This Dualism is best to 
be perceived from the first chapter of the Vendidad. -After 
the sovereignty and independence of both supreme rulers was 
once acknowledged by some of the most influential leaders of 
the congregation, founded by Zarathustra Spitama, either was 
then supposed to have, like terrestrial rulers, his own council 
and court. The number of councillors was fixed at six, who 
were regarded as the actual governors of the whole universe, 
each ruling over a separate province, assigned to him by the 
respective head. To Ahuramazda or Spentomainyus no other 
power was left but to preside over the celestial council. We 
find him even often included in the number of the celestial coun- 
cillors, who are then called “ the seven Amesha spentas** (now 
corrupted to Amshashpand) i. e. immortal saints. 

The several names, by which we find called the Amesha 
spentas : Yohu manS, Asha vahista, Khshathra vairya, Spenta 
Armaiti, Haurvatfit and Ameretfit, are frequently mentioned 
in the Gfithas, but they are, as the reader may clearly see, from 
the passages (Yas. 47,1*) as well as from etymology, nothing 
but abstract nouns and ideas, representing all the gifts which 
Ahuramazda, as the only Lord, grants to those who worship him 
with a sincere heart, by speaking always truth, and performing 
good actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were ^o person- 
ages, which opinion was interpreted into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

VOHU-MANO (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty in all 
living beings of the good creation. Originally he is nothing but the 
term for the good principle, as emanating from Ahuramazda, 
iliho is,*therefore, called the father of Vohu-man8, and pene- 
trating the whole living good creation. All good thoughts, words 
and deeds of men are wrought by him. 

Asha vahista (Ardibehesht) represents the blazing flame of 
fire, the light in luminaries, and brightness and splendour of any 
kind whatever, wherever it may be spread. The fiirst part of the 
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name asha (plur. of asJiem) has various meanings, such aa 
“ truth, growth, purity,” and its epithet vahista means ori- 
ginally * most splendid, beautiful,* but was afterwards 
used in the more general sense of best.” Light being 
the nature of Ahuramazda, and this fluid being believed to 
penetrate the whole good creation, Asha Yahishta represents 
the omnipresence of the Divine Being. Light keeping up 
the vitality of the whole creation, animated and inanimated, 
and being tlie cause of all growth, Asha vahista is the pre- 
server of all life, and all that is good. He represents, in 
this respect, God’s Providence. 

Kshathra vairta (Shahravar) presides over metals and is 
the giver of wealth. His name means simply : possession, 
wealth, afterwards it was applied to metal, and money. Wealth 
is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

Spbnta Armaiti (Isfandarmat) i. e. the white or holy 
Armaiti, represents the earth. The original meaning, as we have 
seen above (see pag. 231.32.), however, is : devotion, obedience. 
She represents the pious and obedient heart of the true Ahura- 
mazda worshipper, who serves only God with his body and soul. 
If the name is applied to the earth, it means that she is the 
servant of men who, if well treated (i. e. cultivated) yields 
abundance in food. 

Haurvatat and Ambrbtat (Khordfid and Amerd&t) preside 
over vegetation, and produce all kinds of fruits ; but this is very 
likely not the 'original meaning. As the names indicate 
{RmrvatdJt means wholesomeness, integrity, and Ameretdt im- 
mortality), they represent the preservation of the original 
uncorrupted state of the good creation, its remaining in the same 
condition, in which it was created by God. Both are generally 
mentioned together, and express therefore one idea only. . 

^ Quite separate from the celestial council stands Sraosha 
(Serosh), who is, however, regarded as an archangel vested with 
very high powers. While the Amesha Spentas.in Zarathustra’s 
eyes represent nothing but the qualities and gifts of Ahuramazda, 
Sraosha seems to have been considered by him as a personality. 
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He is the angel who stands between God and man, the great 
teacher of the good religion who instructed the prophet in it. 
He shows the way to heaven and pronounces judgment of the 
human actions after death (for further information see the Serosh 
Yasht pag. 170-172.). Originally his name means “ hearing** 
(from the root pru to hear), which, taken in a religious sense, is 
the sacred tradition. In this respect we may best compare the 
word with the Sanscrit Shruti^ by which name the Brahmans 
understand the sacred tradition, as laid down in the various parts 
of the Vedas, chiefly that one, which treats of sacrificial rites. 
With this meaning of his name, all that is said of him in the 
Serosh Yasht, wholly agrees. We must, therefore, regard him 
only as the personification of the whole divine service, including 
the prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. If he is said to be the 
guardian of the whole creation, and that without his protection the 
world would fall a prey to the devils, then these expressions mean, 
that men must oflfer up prayers to God and worship him ; should 
they fail doing so, the good mind (Vohu-man6) in them becomes 
powerless, and the bad mind (akS-mano) takes entire possession 
of them, instigating them to commit sins and crimes, in conse- 
quence of which they will become utterly distressed in this life 
and in that to come. He fights mainly against the Devas. This 
means, that the Zoroastrian divine service is destined to counter- 
balance the mischief, which the Indian Devas were supposed to 
be doing against the good creation. 

Likewise as Ahuramazda, his adversary^AngrSmainyus was in 
later times surrounded also by a council. This idea is completely 
strange to older pieces, and evidently only a counterfeit of the 
celestial council. The number of the councillors of the infernal 
kingdom was likewise fixed at six (not in the Zend texts, but in 
the Bundehesh only) who were called pre-eminently Devas and 
headed by Angroraainyus, who, for this reason, was called 
Dsvanam Devo i. e. arch devil. The first in rank after Angro- 
mainyus is Arc mano, which means : naught mind, and is 
nothing but Zarathustra’s philosophical term of the second 
principle, the “ non-reality.” He produces all bad thoughts in 
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raon, makes tliem utter words and commit sins. His 
influence is checked by VoluimanS, the good mind. The second 
seat in the infernal council is occupied by the King of the Vedic 
gods, Indra; the third place is assigned to Shaurva, the Shiva 
of the Hindus. Fourth in rank is Naonhaitya, the collective name 
of the Indian Ashvins (Dioscuri) ; the fifth and sixth places are 
occupied by two personifications : Darkness and Poison (see 
Bundehesh, edited by Westergword, page 5). 

There are a good many other names of Devas to be found in 
the Zend Avesta ; but almost all are nothing but personifications 
of vices and evils. Thus for instance, ahhema means “ rapine, 
attack,*' driwis is poverty, rfams deceit, etc. Wlrile the celestial 
council is always taking measures for promoting life, and spreading 
truth, the infernal councillors are constantly plotting designs for the 
distraction of life and endeavouring to spread lie and falsehood 
every where. The Zoroastrian idea of the Devil and the infernal 
Kingdom coincides entirely with the Christian. The Devil is a 
murderer and father of lies according to both the Bible and the 
Zend Avesta, 

In consequence of this entire separation of the two sides of 
Ahuramazda and the substitution of two independent rulers, 
governing tlfe universe, the unity and oneness of the Supreme 
Being was lost, Monotheism was superseded by Dualism. But 
this deviation from, and entire change of, the prophet’s doctrine 
could not satisfy the minds of all the divines and philosophers 
in ancient Persia. It very likely was only the innovation of an 
influential party or sect, probably that one which is called 
Zsntlikf i. e. followers of the interpretation (Zend), and which 
was opposed by that of the Magi (see pag. 11). That Dualism 
was actually the doctrine of the Zendiks, we best learn from the 
commencement of the Bundehesh, which book purports to 
* expound the lore of this party. The Magi seem still to have 
clung to the prophet’s doctrine of the oneness of the Supreme 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendikst 
which were founded on interpretations of passages from the 
sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the Unity of the Supreme 
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Being was required. This was fifcnd in the term “ Zarmn^ 
akarana'* i. e. time without bounds, which we meet occasionally 
in the Zend Avesta. The chief passage, no doubt, was Vend. 
19,9. (see pag. 20-21 and 215) ; but. the interpretation for 
proving that Zarvan altarana means the Supreme Being, out of 
whom Ahuramazda and Angromainyus are said to have sprung 
up, rests on a grammatical misunderstanding, as we have seen 
above (pag. 21). This interpretation, however, must be very 
old ; for all the present Desturs believe in it as an incontrover- 
tible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zaruan akarana, was commonly believed 
in Persia during the times of the Sassanids, one may distinctly 
see from the reports, quoted above (pag. 10-11). The true 
meaning of the expression, that Ahuramazda created in the 
boundless time,” is, that God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, 
self-existing, neither born nor created. Only an eternal being 
can be independent of the bounds of time to which all mortals 
are subject. 

(d) THE TWO INTELLECTS ; TWO LIVES ; HEAVEN 
AND HELL. RESURRECTION, PALINGENESIS. 

In the GSthas we frequently find “ two intellects” {khratu)^ 
and “ two lives” {aim) spoken of. These notions, therefore, 
formed undoubtedly part of Zarathustra Spitama’s speculation. 
The two intellects are distinguished as the “ first,” and “ last.” 
From the passages, where they are mentioned (Yas. 44,19^ 48,4.), 
their meaning is not with certainty to be ascertained. But 
happily we find them mentioned in later Zend writings (see 
Yt. 2,1.) by more expressive names ; one is called dgn6 hhratu^ 
i. e. the original intellect or wisdom, which we best identify with 
the “ first” in the G&thas ; the other is styled, gaoshd^ 
hhraiu^ i. e. the wisdom, perceived^by the[ear, which corres- 
ponds to the “ last.” Another name of the “ first” is : mainyu 
hliraiu fminS hhirad) i. e. spiritual, heavenly wisdom. N^w 
we cannot be mistaken as to the meaning of these two intellects. 
The firk intellect’" is hot from this earth, but from heaven, not 
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human, but divine. The “ last intellect*’ represents what man 
has heard, and learnt by experience. The wisdom gained in 
this way, is of course inferior to the heavenly. Only the latter 
can instruct man (as we see from a later book, called “ Mino- 
khirad, which is written in Parsee or Pazend) in the higher 
matters of life. 

The “ two lives’* are distinguished as a bodily, called agivat 
or pardlm (prior life), and as a mental, called manahya or 
daihitya “ (the second)” (see Yas. 28,3.43,3.). Their meaning 
is clear enough, and requires no further comment ; they express 
our idea “ body and soul.” To be distinguished from these “ two 
lives,” are the “ first” and the “ last lives,” which means this 
life, and that hereafter. 

The idea of a future life, and immortality of the soul is ex- 
pressed very distinctly already in the Gathas, and pervades the 
whole later Zend literature. The belief in a life to come, is one 
of the chief dogmas of the Zend Avesta. See the passages about 
the fate of the soul after death translated in the 3rd Essay pag. 
197,216. 

Closely connected with this idea, is the belief in Heaven and 
Hell which already Zarathustra Spitama himself clearly pro- 
nounced in his Gathas. The name for Heaven is Qard-demdna 
(Gorotma:i in Persian) i. e. house of hymns, because the angels 
are believed to sing there hymns (Yas. 28,10.34,2.), which 
description agrees entirely with the Christian idea as founded on 
the prophet Isaiah (ch. 6), and the Revelation of St. John. Garo 
demfiina is the residence of Ahuramazda, and the most blessed 
men (Yas. 51,15). Another more general name for Heaven, 
is ahu vahista, i. e. the best life, afterwards shortened to vakisfa 
only, which is still extant in the modern Persian “ Beheshf* i. e. 
Paradise. 

* Hell is called DrdjS demdna^ i, e. house of destruction, in the 
Gathas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and priests of 
the Deva religion, i. e. theRishis of the Brahmans (Yas. 46,11.). 
The later name is Buishalca, which is preserved in the modern 
Persian Duxak (Hell). 

34 
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Between Heaven andHell is CHlNVATPBRETu((7Aini;a< piil)u e 
the bridge of the gatherer, or the bridge of the judge {Chinvat cajo. 
have both meanings), which the soul of the pious alone can pass, 
while the wicked fall from it down to Hell. It is mentioned as 
we have seen, already in the GSthas (Yas. 46,10.11.). 

The belief in the Resurrection of the body at the time of the 
last judgment forms also one of the Zoroastrian dogmas as the 
reader will have learnt from passages, communicated above (pag. 
196). In consequence of Burnoufs inquiries into the phrase 
yavaecha yavatdtaScha^ which had been translated by Anquetil 
“ till resurrection,” but which means nothing but “ for ever,” 
the existence of such a doctrine in the Zend Avesta was lately 
doubted. But that there is not the slightest reason for doubting 
it, every one may convince himself from the passage com- 
municated above (pag. 196), where it is clearly stated, that the 
dead shall rise again. That the resurrection of the dead body 
was a common belief of the Magi, long before the commence- 
ment of our era, one may learn from the statement of Theopom- 
pos (see pag. 6). Now the question arises, has already Zarathus- 
tra Spitama pronounced this doctrine, which is one of the chief 
dogmas of Christianity (and the Jewish and Mahommedan 
religions), or is it of later, perhaps foreign origin ? 

Though in the GS.thas there is no particular statement made of the 
resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase used which after 
wards always applied to signify the time of resurrection and the 
restitution of all life that was during the duration of creation lost. 
This is the expression Jrashem herenaon ahdm (Yas. 30,9.* 
see abovel43.) “ they make the life lasting,” i. e. they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this phrase the substantive i. e. 
perpetuation of life, was formed, by which, in all the later Zend 
books, the whole period of resurrection and palingenesis at the 
end of time is to be understood. The resurrection forms only a 
part of it. That this event was really included in the term of 
frashd-kerdU one may distinctly infer from Vend. 18,61., where 
Spenta Armaiti (earth) is invoked to restore “ at the happy time 
* A full explanation of it is to be found in mj work on the Gllthas vol 1, pag. 
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of perpetuation of life, the seeds lost and make of theiQ a pious 
Zoroastrian who knows the GSthas, the Yasna, and the divine 
conversations.” 

According to these statements, there can be no doubt, that 
this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastrian dogma, which 
developed itself naturally from Zarathustra Spitama’s sayings. 
There is not the slightest trace of its being borrowed from a 
foreign source. 

Besides these direct proofs we have of its forming a genuine 
and original part of Zoroastrian theology, it agrees wholly 
with the spirit and tendency of the Parsee religion. All life 
of the good creation, chiefly that of man, the bodily as well as 
the spiritual, is a sacred pawn entrusted by God to man who 
must keep clean the body from impurity, and the soul from sin. 
If death destroys the body, (in its natural course), it is not 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fate ; but it is con- 
sidered as the duty of God, who is the perserver of all life, to 
restore all life that has fallen to the prey of death, to destroy this 
arch fiend of human life and make the life then everlasting. This 
is to be done at the time of the grand act of resurrection. 

A detailed description of the resurrection and the last 
judgment is contained in the 31st chapter of the Bundehesh (see 
pag. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, no doubt, founded on original 
Zend sources which are now lost. In it there is an old song 
embodied, the purport of which is to show, that, though it appears 
to the short-sighted mortals impossible, how the body, if once 
dissolved into its elements, and its parts being scattered every- 
where, could be restored again, yet nothing is impossible for the 
hand of the Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows the 
trees with sap, gives life to the embryoes in the womb, etc. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life destroyed by 
%eatb, and holding the last judgment, the great prophet Sosiosh 


^ Suicide is according to the Zoroastrian religion one of the most horrible crimes, 
belonging to the class of the Margerzans or ** deadly sins.’* To the same clasi 
belongs ** adultery.** The committal of such sins leads straight down to Bell whence 
no Izeshne can release the soul. 
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(Soskffans in Zend) will appear by the order of Ahuramazda. 
This idea is already to be found in the Zend texts, only with the 
difference, that sometimes several (pag. 196.), sometimes only one 
Sosiosh is mentioned (see pag. 215.). The later Parsee legend 
distinguishes three great prophets who will appear before the end 
of the world. These are the “ men who perpetuate the life’* (who 
make frasliS-^kereti)^ men of the same stamp as the ancient 
prophets and fire priests, and bearing the same name, viz. 
SoshyantS. They will be commissioned to check the influence 
of the devil, which increases at the time when this world is verging 
towards its end, by restoring truth and faith and the good Zoroas- 
trian religion. Their names are poetical and imply a simile: the 
dark period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to the night ; and the era of eternal bliss 
they are endeavouring to bring about, to the bright day. 
The first is called Huhhshathra Mdo (Oshadarmfe) i. e. the 
moon of happy rule, the second is Huhhshathra Bdmya 
(Oshadar bSmi) i, e. aurora of happy rule, and the third 
and greatest is then called Soshyans (Sosiosh). He is be- 
lieved to be a son of Zarathustra Spitama, begotten in 
a supernatural way. This means, that likewise as Zarathustra 
Spitama was the greatest prophet and priest in ancient times, 
Sosiosh will be the greatest of those to come. Therefore he alone 
brings with him a now Nosk of the Zend Avesta which was un- 
known hitherto, to reveal it to mankind. 
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SPECIMEN OP READING. 

(The YafM Aim vcdryo prayer) 

To be read from right to left. 
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d he ah 

^ ‘JO * ^ 

mHn anth oa y k s 6 h nan am d dz a d su e hn a v 

i d dz am, s u s hn a 

6 y bu g e r d m i y d id r uh a d ch m e r ht a hs kh 

,m e rdt <; d V t d d a d 
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